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PREFACE 


This book purports to present the reader with the most characte- 
ristic aspects of Transylvania. United to the Roumanian State 
by the free decision of the vast majority of its inhabitants in 1918, 
following the collapse of the Habsburg monarchy, and recognized 
in 1920 by the Treaty of Trianon as an integral part of Roumania, 
this province, consequent upon the « Diktat» that Hitler and 
Mussolini imposed upon it at Vienna on August 30th., 1940, 
was cruelly mutilated and forced for a time to bear again the poli- 
tical chains that it had cast off twenty years earlier. 

Each of the chapters in this book is the result’ of far-reaching 
labours on the part of the ,,Study and Research Centre for Transyl- 
vania’, and of the most eminent of its collaborators. Indeed, since 
its foundation near the University of Cluj, the Research Centre 
has diligently, and by the most reliable methods, pursued the exhau- 
stive and objective examination of all the problems affecting the 
province in which it functions. The aim of this book is to bring 
to light the chief objectives of the Centre’s programme. 

In order to make this account as authoritative as possible, the 
Research Centre had recourse to fully qualified and recognized 
experts, whom it is our pleasant duty to name here and to thank: 
Mr. Vintila Mihailescu, Professor of Geography at the University 
of Bucharest; Dr. Sabin Manuila, Head of. the Central Statis- 
tical Institute; Mr. I. Argesan, one-time Chairman of Social — 
Insurance; Dr. Iosif Stoikitza, Professor of Public Health at 
the University of Cluj; Professor Constantin Kiritzescu, one-time 
Director and Chief Secretary of the Ministry of Public Instruction; 
Mr. Lazar Iacob, Professor of Canon Law at the University 
of Bucharest; Dr. D. Raducanu, Assistant of the Academy of 
Higher Commercial Studies at Cluj; Professor Ion Chinezu, 
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former director of the review ,,Gdnd Romdnesc’ (Roumanian 
Spirit), published at Cluj; and Mr. Corneliu  Rudescu, 
Director General of the Research Bureau of the Ministry of the 
Interior. To the contributions of these various specialists the 
Centre saw fit to add that of its president, and at the same lime 
accepted the task of verifying the facts and figures used in support 
of the various sections of this work, and of coordinating these into 
a whole. 

These pages adhere strictly to the domain of fact, and are as 
far removed from polemics as from rhetorical pleading. Unen- 
cumbered by any erudite appendages or abstruse technicalities, 
this work is simply intended to offer sufficient information to 
permit the wmpartial reader to approach a complex subject by the 
light of data that can be easily checked. It being thus conceived, 
only those Transylvanian problems that have been most passionately 
debated during these last twenty or thirty years could be retained 
and examined. 

However, if we intend to reach the essential and make use of 
a purely documentary method, our points of view in relation to 
the different questions here treated will be none the less clearly 
and forcibly defined. It: seems to us moreover that the simple 
presentation of the facts will impose our views from the outset, 
and that it will bring out clearly the following truths, which we 
hold to be indisputable : the ethnical character of Transylvania is 
essentially Roumanian; the geographical, historical, economic and 
spiritual necessity of its belated union with Roumania is evident; 
it and the other Roumanian provinces form an organic whole, and 
Transylvania is the complement of their soil as of their needs 
and their every resource; the solution adopted by the international 
tribunal of 1920 at the Treaty of Trianon was a just one. 

If a final vindication of this historic judgment were needed, it 
could not but be found in the striking result of the 20 years’ Union 
with Roumania. For Transylvania, this was the most prosperous 
and fruitful period of its history, in the various economic and 
spiritual spheres. We shall be intent on describing the most 
important of these results, which will confirm our thesis better 
than any reasoning. 

There is, however, one domain in which evolution seems to us 
to have been particularly noteworthy and beneficial. We wish to 
speak of the progress made in the sphere of social legislation. 
This progress was immense, and we do not hesitate to affirm that 
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the different nationalities and social classes of this province have 
never before experienced such an upward surge, nor known such 
liberty of development, or such solicitude on the part of the Law, 
which treated all alike and made no distinctions of race, language 
or religion. This may be readily understood by anyone who is 
acquainted with the sincerely democratic impulse of the Roumania 

which issued from the Treaty of Trianon, and with the spiritual 
~ and political climate of a people who, having won back their liberties 
through hard and ruthless struggle, intend to make them fruitful, 
assure them to others, and place them at the service of progress and 
civilization. 

Cluj, March 1946 
Sitviu DRAGOMIR 


Member of the Roumanian Academy 
President of the Study and Research Centre 
for Transylvania. 
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1. Frontier of the Principality of Transylvania (1538-1739). 

2. Do (1739-1867). 

3. Present Western Frontier of Roumania and therefore of Transylvania. 
4, Boundaries of the Geographical Provinces of Transylvania. 


CHAPTER I 


GEOGRAPHICAL OUTLINE 



















_ Geographically speaking, and in the sense given to the word 
‘by a number of the inhabitants of the country, Transylvania 
signifies the central depression which is situated in the middle 
of Roumania, like the basis of a citadel surrounded by mountains. 
This is the meaning still attributed to the word by the official 
-Roumanian nomenclature, which divided the territory bound 
_by the Carpathians and the present western frontier, into 4 pro- 
_ vinces: Transylvania, Banat, Crisana and Maramuresh; but his- 
torical vicissitudes have imposed different, boundaries on Tran- 
_ sylvania, according to the different periods. Thus, in the period 
of its widest extension (1538-1739), the Principality of Transyl- 
_vania included Transylvania properly so-called, the whole of 
_ Maramuresh, and part of Crisana and of Banat. Even to-day, 
when, especially in international discussions, the need is felt 
of a single name for the whole territory reattached to Roumania 
1918, there is a preference for the most widely and earliest 
‘used term, that of Transylvania. (See drawing opposite.) 
With these reservations, it is in this sense that we also shall 
employ the word Transylvania whenever we need it, and again 
. this same sense that it is employed in the title of the present 
book. 

____ Transylvania covers about 102.300 square kilometres of the 
pproximate 238.000 making up the total surface of Roumania 
self, i.e. a little less than half the country. 


aed RELIEF, MAIN HIGHROADS, GROUPING OF THE POPULATION. 


The geography of Transylvania can not be treated nor pro- 
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perly understood without being integrated into the whole Rou- 
manian Carpathian territory, of which it is a part. 

Indeed, when travelling over the length and breadth of the 
country, it is impossible to overlook the presence of the Carpa- 
thians, which form a sort of crown round about the large and 
hilly depression known by science and by the people as Transyl- 
vania. One or two journeys across the country, however, or a 
rapid glance over a general map, are not sufficient to show the 
fact that the surrounding mountains do not establish a real 
separation between Transylvania proper and the other Rouma- 
nian countries, but rather complete the hills and plains which’ 
encircle them on the outside, and constitute a point of diver- 
gence for the Carpathian rivers, and a meeting-ground for the 
people who live at their foot both inside and without. It will be 
seen later on that the relief of Transylvania, complementary to 
that of the other Roumanian provinces, can itself be divided 
into three large units complementary one to another, and moreo- 
ver united by a common geological origin (1): A) A ring of 
mountains, éhe Carpathians. B) The interior plateau, or Transyl- 
vanian plateau proper. C) The hills and plain in the region of 
the Tisza, which may be said to counterbalance those south and 
east of the Carpathians. 


A. - The Carpathians are mountains of medium height, with 
blocks which rise above 2.000 metres and a few summits higher 
than 2.500 metres. The average of the more elevated peaks 
in the highest branch (the southern branch) reaches nearly 
1.500 metres; in the Eastern section it varies between 1.100 and 
1.300 metres, while, in the West, it remains below 1.000 and even 
700 metres. Finally, the mountain passes are also relatively low, 
especially compared with those of the Alps or the Pyrenees: they 
are between 44 and 513 metres in the valleys, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of 1.000 metres in the mountains. The Prislop itself, 


1) Geology shows us that the Carpathians originated at the meeting 
point of 3 great compartments : the Alps, Eastern Europe, and the 
Balkans. Now, the birth of the Carpathians has been equally deter- 
minative in the formation of the big depressions, interior and exterior — 
geographic Transylvania properly so called, the plain of the Tisza, the 
peri-Carpathian hills, the plateaux of Moldavia and Dobroudja, and the 
lower Danubian plain. Rivers, almost exclusively Carpathian, have 
filled these depressions and it is they that have finally moulded the 
relief. The Carpathian soil, Roumanian because it is peopled for the 
most part by Roumanians, thus forms likewise a genetic unity. 
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_ the highest pass in the Carpathians, is at a height of only 
1.413 metres. 

A Considered with regard to Transylvania properly so-called, 
_ The Carpathians have been subdivided into 3 sub-ranges: 
Eastern Carpathians, Southern Carpathians, Western Carpathians 
(Apuseni). They are absent only in the north-west of the 
_ Transylvanian depression, where they are replaced by a hilly 
_ chain only 500 to 979 metres high (The Mesesh-Lapush chain). 
_-«*OThe Eastern Carpathians form a triple chain of mountains 
~ between Transylvania and Moldavia: the Volcanic chain, the 
- Central chain and the Subcarpathian chain, the latter situated in 
- Moldavia and Walachia. The historic frontier of the provinces 
which meet here follows approximately the crest of the Central 
chain. 

This triple rampart of mountains would seem necessarily to 
- form a serious barrier. Even, however, for thoroughfares and 

_ Means of communication in the past, such has not been the case; 
still less is it the case to-day, for the following reasons : 
a) The Volcanic mountains and those of the Centre count 
_ only a few blocks which are higher than,.2.000 metres (Calimani, 
- Rodna, Cernahora); as for the Subcarpathian mountains, they 
[ _ might be more aptly named hills, being 400 to 1.000 metres in 
height. 
b) These three ramparts of mountains are separated by 
_ depressions sufficiently vast, sufficiently peopled and sufficiently 
| _ cultivated to be called ,, countries ’’ by their inhabitants — the 
_ country of Maramuresh, of Bargau and of Dorna, of Ghiurghiu, 
: of Ciuc, of the Szeklers, of Barsa, etc. These depressions, grou- 
ped in the form of chains inside the longitudinal valleys, render 
circulation possible alongside the mountains, just as the lower 
Zones, situated acrosss the mountains, the transversal valleys 
and the passes, enable them to be crossed. 

It is interesting to note that the difficulties of settlement and 
circulation in the Eastern mountain region vary according to the 
different sectors. North of a sunken zone (Bargau-Dorna- 
Mestecanish), the Maramuresh country is more connected with 
Transylvania proper (by the passes in the Volcanic mountains 
Oash-Gutin-Tiplesh), than with Galicia and Moldavia, from 
| which it is separated by the lofty massifs of the wooded Car- 
pathians, accessible only by a few highroads, well spaced out. 
South of the transversal zone Bargau-Dorna, the Volcanic moun- 
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tains Calimani-Harghita, made up of eight cones whose craters, 
still well-preserved, are likewise crossed only by a few widely 
spaced roads, and are inhabited mostly at their foot; on the 
contrary, the Central mountains, intersected by numerous wide 
transversal valleys, are more accessible, even in the interior, an 
advantage which has rendered possible the juncture between the 
villages on the Transylvanian slope with those of the Moldavian 
slope. Even in the region where the Carpathians, forming an 
angle, assume greater height and more massive character, at 
least eight highways run from the depresssion of Brasov, full of 
villages and towns, towards the countries beyond the mountains. 
This is the explanation of the frequent and close connections 
between these countries (Ghiurghiu, Ciuc, country of the Sze- 
klers, country of Barsa), and Moldavia and Walachia, connec- 
tions which do not, however, depend solely on the surface eleva- 
tions, but emanate also from the greater possibilities of existence 
and of a market for produce in the two latter provinces. 

The Southern Carpathians are the highest and relatively the 
most massive. They contain several summits higher than 
2.000 metres, some over 2.500 metres, and the highest crest in 
the Carpathians (the Negoi:;/2.544, metres). |They are also the 
wildest and most picturesque, because they have preserved 
numerous and varied traces of the glaciers of former days; thus 
they have been named The Transylvanian Alps by the scholar 
who knows them best, Professor Emm. de Martonne; and it is 
for this reason they are the most sought out by tourists. 

They are divided by transversal, or partly transversal valleys 
(Danube, Jiu, Olt, Dambovitza), into four blocks weighty in 
appearance (Godean, Parang, Fagarash, Bucegi). <A detail in 
the relief, however, distinguishes them from the Alps, a detail 
common to all the Carpathians, but nowhere so marked as here: 
deep and shady valleys with picturesque passes; and, in the 
interior, high plateaux or plaiuri, flat or gently undulating at the 
summit. 

The admirable expanse of these high plateaux, added to the 
youth of the bordering valleys and to the presence, rather less 
extensive, of interior depressions (the most important is that of 
the country of Hatzeg, with its extension, the Upper Jiu Basin) 
has exerted an important influence on the peopling and the utili- 
zation of the Southern Carpathians. This influence is essentially 
twofold — an early and large scale development of transhumance 
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of sheep to and from alternative pastures, and the multiplication 
of shepherds’ villages at the foot of the mountain, as much on 
the Transylvanian side as towards Walachia and Oltenia. Thus, 
the requirements of the work and way of living have caused the 
highest and most massive range of the Roumanian Carpathians 
to be covered with roads and pathways, and consequently, far 
from dividing the people, it constitutes rather a connecting link, 
and hence yet another indication of the interdependence bet- 
ween Transylvania —- which sent in winter her millions of sheep 
to the other side of the mountains — and the steppes of the 
Lower Danube, which received them. 

The Western Carpathians, or Apuseni Mountains, (1) cover 
Transylvania towards the west and extend, south of the 
Muresh, beyond the Danube, into Yugoslavia. They are the 
lowest and most worn by erosion. Therefore, rather than 
*‘chain ’’, they might be more aptly called ‘“ series of mountain 
blocks ’’, more or less isolated one from another by vast depres- 
sions. They become gradually lower from the east — where the 
Bihor block reaches its highest point at more than 1.850 metres, 
and the Semenic at 1.450 metres — to the west, where the crystal- 
line remains of the old mountains are Jost in the clays and sands 
of the hills and plains, and barely rise above 400 metres (hills of 
Buziash and of Varsetz, the latter in Jugoslavia). 

A wide and very long and ramified depression, that of the 


_ Timish, divides the Western Carpathians into two groups: 


The Western Mountains (Apuseni) and the Poiana Rusca 
which, by their geological structure, are the most complex of all 
the mountains of Roumania, and which are the most deeply 
penetrated by depressions or ,, countries ’’, converging in the 
manner of gulfs. These ,, countries ’’ open out in the direction 
of the Tisza plain, and communicate beyond the mountains with 
the interior of Transylvania by means of wide passes high up in 
the mountains, or by defiles (countries of Simleu, Vad, Beiush, 
Zarand, Lipova). 

The Mountains of Banat, which are less complex in structure 
than the Apuseni Mountains, but are almost as much broken 
into by gulfs and passages, both undulating and level (Timish, 


1. The older geologists and geographers do not consider them as a 
range of the Carpathians; but geological and geographical research of 
the last 20 or 25 years has proved their common origin and characte- 
ristics with the two other Carpathian ranges. 
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Bistra, lezerish, Bocsa, Crasova, Oravitza, Golubatz on the 
Danube, etc.) 

The geological past and the specific characteristics of the 
Western Carpathian front have resulted in the following conse- 
quences : 

a) The enrichment of the region in minerals (gold, silver, 
aluminium, iron) and in coal (both pit-coal and lignites) ; 

b) The early and relatively dense population of the moun- 
tains of the interior. 

c) The establishment, between the Tisza plain and the district 
within the mountains, of communications at least as old, as 
close and as uninterrupted as those between this same mountai- 
nous district and the neighbouring Roumanian provinces (Tran- 
Sylvania, Oltenia). 

In short, the degree of tectonic dislocation in the Carpathians 
and their characteristic relief (young valleys at the outside mar- 
gins and flat or gently undulating summits) have allowed the 
birth in the Roumanian Carpathians of an early and relatively 
advanced civilization, especially taking into account the histo- 
rical evolution of this region. It is sufficient to point out in 
this connection, that a summary estimate — probably below the 
real figure — assesses the density of the population living in this 
mountainous district at about 35 inhabitants per square kilo- 
meter. Without the local peculiarities mentioned above, and 
without the frequent and organic communications existing bet- 
ween the various “ countries ”’ situated at the foot of the moun- 
tains (countries inside Transylvania and countries without: 
Crisana, Banat, Oltenia, Walachia, Dobroudja and Moldavia), 
it would be difficult to explain the density of manual labour 
furnished by the Carpathians of Roumania. 


B.- The Transylvanian Plateau is the vastest interior depres- 
sion in the Carpathians (about 21.600 square kilometers). It is 
a broken-surfaced plateau, from 500 to 800 metres high, connected 
with the exterior by means of passes, both in the valleys (acces- 
Sible defiles) and high up in the mountains, across the surroun- 
ding chains. The low North-Western chain (the Mesesh- 
Lapush chain), although of no great height, is not easily crossed 
by highroads, except south of the Somesh, across the mountains 
of Mesesh. The zone of depression on the confines of this pla- 
teau has always played an important part in the history of Tran- 
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sylvania. It is precisely by this ‘“ Somesh Gate’’, guarded by 
the high mountain-blocks of Bihor and Rodna, that formerly 
and still to-day many routes of trade, of invasion, or of simple 
local communication, lead from Central Europe towards the 
interior of Transylvania and the Black Sea. It is this gate 
which the Romans attempted to lock with the vallum of Poro- 
lissum. 

Within the limits of the Transylvanian plateau can be dis- 
tinguished: 

a) Where this plateau joins the mountains, a series of depres- 
sions, terraced and with fertile soil, thickly peopled and well cul- 
tivated. These depressions are crossed by important highroads 
and railways, and have given rise to the foundation and develop- 
ment of large towns (Cluj, Sibiu, Alba-Iulia, Turda, Bistritza). 
Part of the ‘“ countries ” of Transylvania (country of the Olt or 
of Fagarash, country of Nasaud) belong to these peripheric 
depressions. 

b) The so-called plateau with 3 sectors: 

-—— the central sector, between the Muresh and the Somesh, 
which the inhabitants of the region call Campie (Plain). Covered 
with restful hills which are separated by wide valleys, the sides 
of which are filled with the residue of landslides, the Transylva- 
nian plain was early cleared of trees and invaded by the grasses 
of the steppe. To-day, it is a granary of cereals. 

-— the Northern sector (Somesh plateau) is constituted by a 
series of limestone platforms, of sandstone summits, and of 
crystalline residue of the ancient mountain chain, to the north of 
the Somesh (i.e. the Lapush platform), and by narrow peaks and 
wide, well populated valleys, to the south of the same valley 
(hills of Cluj). 

~— the Southern sector (plateau of the Tarnave), the highest 
of all (600 to 800 metres), is formed by three long plateaux gently 
undulating, separated by deep wide valleys, well populated and 
crossed by highroads, which inter-connect a whole series of 
towns (Blaj, Mediash, Dumbraveni, Sighisoara, Odorhei, etc.). 
Formerly well wooded, these plateaux are to-day for the most 
part invaded by cereals, orchards, and villages, and far better 
connected than in the past with the “ countries ” of the Southern 
periphery. Isolation, always relative, has thus become impos- 
sible; hence there is a weakening of individual peculiarities, and 
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a beginning of fusion between the different races who live 
together, Saxons, Roumanians, Szeklers. 


C.- The Western Hills and Plain form a complex whole 
which extends beyond the political frontier of Roumania. The 
contact between the mountains, hills and plains which are adja- 
cent in this region, is similar to that of several cogged wheels — 
cogged, however, deeply and unequally. As we have already 
seen, the hills and plains penetrate far into the mountains, for- 
ming as it were gulfs and passages, while the mountains, joined 
to the hills in the intervals between the rivers, jut out into the 
plains in spurs of ever-lessening altitude. It is impossible to 
emphasise sufficiently this positive fundamental character 
which, as a result of the perfect fusion of component parts, makes 
the mountains, hills and plains of the Western border form one 
organic entity. 

The hills extend further to the East, where the Carpathian 
edifice has crumbled still more, viz. to the north of the Crish 
Rapid (Hills of Salaj) and to the south of the Muresh (Hills of 
Banat).. 

The hills of Salaj, very ‘recent in geological formation (they 
are for the most part made up of clay and sands), reach a height 
of over 100 metres above the marshy plain (marsh of Eru). 
They are low, for the most part below 400 metres, and divided 
by wide valleys with many ramifications. The valleys and hills 
of Salaj thus afford conditions favourable to settlement and cul- 
tivation, and are, therefore, well populated and almost entirely 
stripped of trees. 

The hills of Banat are something like a platform in appearance 
(platform of Lipova, platform of Buziash), and are largely cove- 
red with loess, which has accentuated their agricultural 
character. 

The Tisza plain, to be properly understood, should be studied 
as far as the Tisza itself, beyond which the Cuman plateau forms 
the beginning of the other great morphological unit of the vast 
Pannonian depression. Almost entirely devoid of slopes, a 
lowland plain for more than half of its surface, the Tisza plain 
was, until its drainage, one complete swamp. Between the 
watery plains of the lower Somesh, of the Crish and of the 
Timish, however, lie others, higher and more aerated, formed of 
the gravel and sands which the great Carpathian watercourses 
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have carried towards the West — the high plains of the Nyir, in 
Hungary; of the Muresh, in Roumania; and of the Deliblat in 
Yugoslavia. 

On the elevated plains or at their foot, settlements, cultiva- 
tion and roads have appeared between the inhospitable swamps; 
and on their very edges too, as though beside real fords, the 
large towns of the plain have taken root and grown up, inter- 
connected by the one great highroad which was possible in the 
past, and which is still to-day the most natural: Satu-Mare- 
Oradea-Arad-Timisoara-Varsetz (Vrsac)-Biserica Alba (Bela 
Crkva). The roads and towns situated further west are the 
result, for the most part recent, of the drainage of the lowland 
plain. Thus, they have been and are capable of autonomous 
development within the limits of the region which gave birth to 
them, and which is the cause of their continued existence to-day. 
This difference in the character and evolution of the two types 
of plain — the high plain, linked more especially with the Car- 
pathians, and the lowland plain, whose life is relatively autono- 
mous — goes even so far as to affect the lives of the inhabitants 
of Crisana and Banat. 


2. - CLIMATE, WATERCOURSES, Bio-GEOGRAPHICAL 
CHARACTERISTICS. 


Taken as a whole, Roumania has an extreme continental 
climate. But the presence of the Carpathians, as well as the 
geographical situation of the country, cause sufficient modifica- 
tions and exert sufficient influence for her to be considered as 
forming a climatic pocket, distinct from the rest of Europe 
(Danubian or Getic climate, according to the term employed by 
certain geographers), 

The influence of the Carpathians is to lessen, in proportion 
to their elevation, the contrast between the seasons, and to 
cause a lowering of the average annual temperature, which 
decreases at the highest points as far as —1.9°C. according to 
observations carried out on Mt. Omul in the Bucegi. The prin- 
cipal result, apart from the arrangement of climatic zones one 
above the other, is, however, complete change from the steppic 
climate of the neighbouring plains, and the emergence of an 
area of more abundant rainfall, which exceeds the annual 
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600 millimetres average for the whole country, and which attains 
1.200 millimetres in the Apuseni Mountains (at the station 
of Moneasa). 

There is a distinct difference in climate between the different 
levels, that of the plains, that of the hills and that of the moun- 
tains. In the mountains which surround geographic Transy]l- 
vania, above 1.800 metres there is not a single month in which 
the temperature rises above 10°C., whereas the cold season with 
its snows and late frosts lasts more than 6 months. These 
features are less marked at the foot of the mountains. At the 
level of the hills, which includes the inter-Carpathian depres- 
sions or “‘ countries ’’, there are more strongly marked contrasts 
in temperature, and the rainfall varies from 600 to 750 milli- 
metres per year, with the exception of the Transylvanian 
plateau, where the rainfall is less than 500 and even 400 milli- 
metres annually. 

Finally, the level of the plains is the most continental in 
climate and has the least rainfall. In contrast, however, with 
the lower Danubian plain, the Tisza plain receives, apart from 
the South-Western region of the Banat plain, roughly 600 milli- 
metres of rain annually, ile. nearly double the amount received 
by the former. It is also in the plains —though not exclusively 
there — that climatic influences of distant countries are most 
strongly felt: a slight Mediterranean influence on the Banat and 
the South-Western corner of Transylvania proper; a slight oceanic 
influence, and a rather stronger central European influence, on 
Crisana, the Salaj hills and the Transylvanian plain. 

The Watercourses of Transylvania are all, with the exception 
of the Olt, set by the natural surface elevations in the direc- 
tion of the Tisza and the Danube; they form groups of secondary 
bazins: the Somesh, with the Crasna and the Lapush, in the 
North; the Muresh, with the Tarnave, the Ariesh, the Ampoi and 
the Strei, in the centre; and the Bega and the Timish, with the 
Pogonish and the Berzava, the Crish, the Nera and the Cerna, 
in the south, that is, in Banat. 

The flow of these rivers is characteristic of all regions with 
an extreme continental climate, intensified in the spring by the 
melting of the mountain snows. During the years of abundant 
snow and premature thaw, the lowland plains of the West, 
notably, are threatened with catastrophic inundations. It is 
true that above low-water mark, the overflow does not ordina- 
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rily exceed 1 to 2 metres; but in certain years and in certain 
places, this figure is largely exceeded: it can attain 6 metres and 
even comes near 9 metres, at Rudna, in Banat, forexample. The 
more violent and abrupt the rise is, the more rapid is the fall 
below the low-water mark. The navigable or floatable water- 
courses of Transylvania are therefore few in number, and can 
be made use of only along a limited stretch: the Muresh is navi- 
gable as far as Deva and floatable as far as Targu-Muresh; the 
Bega is navigable — though that is solely due to the deviation 
of the Timish — as far as the upstream of Timisoara. 

The Tisza plain was formerly rich, not only in swamps but 
also in lakes: to-day, the latter are nearly all dried up; on the 
other hand, there are artificial lakes in certain valleys of the 
Transylvanian plain; and glacial lakes in the high mountains of 
the South and of Rodna. Lastly, and more interesting from the 
tourist’s point of view than by their utility, are the volcanic lake 
of Sfanta-Ana, north of Brasov, and the lake resulting from land- 
slide and which overlooks the picturesque defile of Bicaz, the Red 
Lake, or Ghilcosh. 

The Bio-geographical Character of the Province. - From the bio- 
geographical point of view — and this includes the distribution 
of mankind —- Transylvania has been part of a province whose 
separate characteristics are numerous — the Dacic province, rich 
in endemic features. It is only on the outskirts of her plain and 
central plateau that Transylvania has seeen the mixing of her 
specific characteristics with Pannonian and Mediterranean ele- 
ments. Thus it can be said of Transylvania, as of the whole of 
Roumania, that it forms the bio-geographical transition bet- 
ween Central, Eastern, Nordic and Balkanic Europe, while yet 
constituting by the mixing of these diverse elements — among 
which dominate those of Central Europe and the Alps — a sepa- 
rate world, known by naturalists as the “ Dacic province ”’. 


3.- THE POPULATION. 


The entire population of Transylvania numbered, at the time 
of the last complete census (that of 1930), 5.548.363 inhabitants. 
About 35 % of this number live in the towns; the rest, in the 
villages, hamlets and farms scattered between the Tisza plain 
and the mountain slopes, to a height above 1.300 metres (in the 
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Apuseni Mountains), in permanent dwellings, and up to the 
highest peaks, in temporary dwellings. 

To assert that the mountains which surround Transylvania, 
and even parts of her hills, are utterly or nearly unpopulated — 
this is indicated, for example, by Count Paul Teleki’s famous map 
— is to distort the truth in an astounding manner. The moun- 
tains of Transylvania, and still more the hills, are inhabi- 
ted and exploited as much as it is possible for mountains with 
at their foot narrow valleys, but whose regular and terraced 
slopes are on their inner side. Situated in a European zone 
which has ever been the scene of disturbances, they have never- 
theless, ceaselessly and for thousands of years, offered a refuge 
and the means of existence to the ancient indigenous population. 
In these mountains and at their foot, there are approximately 
2.000.000 inhabitants, that is a little more than one-third of. the 
total population of Transylvania, a figure which lends support 
to our preceding affirmation. 

Doubtless, on any map showing the density of population, 
the Carpathians themselves would appear more thinly peopled 
than the regions of the. hills, or plains... Here, however, are the 
conclusions drawn from an objective analysis of the distribution 
of population in the Roumanian Carpathians. The Eastern 
and Southern Carpathians possess, in their higher regions, a per- 
manent population which is less dense than that of the Western 
Carpathians where, north of the Muresh, a density of 25 inhabi- 
tants is frequent on the summits barely higher than 1.300 metres. 
On the other hand, the three Carpathian ramifications show in 
their interior depressions, and at their foot, a density which varies 
between 25 and 100 and even, in certain cases (the depressions of 
Brasov, of the Muresh, of Hatzeg, of Maramuresh), between 100 
and 200 inhabitants per square kilometre. 

The Transylvanian plateau properly so called, with the 
exception of some of the expanses between rivers, has a prevai- 
ling density of from 25 to 100, with concentrations of from 
100 to 200 on the Muresh, the Tarnave and the Olt, and above 
all round the large towns. Lastly, the hilly zones at their point 
of contact with the plain (generally vine-growing country), the 
industrial zones at the foot of the mountains (for example Baia- 
Mare, in the North), and the Tisza plain, are never below 50, and 
show extensive areas where the density attains 75 and even 
100 inhabitants per square kilometre. (See: “‘ Map of the Density 


som a: 
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- of Population in Transylvania, Banat, Crisana and Maramuresh’”’, 


by E.. Hotaran; and the article by Tiberiu Morariu, in the “Review 
of Roumanian Geography ”’, IV, I, 1941). 

Taken, however, as a whole, Transylvania does not far 
exceed the density of 50 inhabitants per square kilometre, a 
density which is inferior by 10 to that of Roumania in general. 
The mountainous character of the relief of this part of the Rou- 
manian Carpathic country explains the density of the whole, just 
as much as the contrasts in population dealt with above. 

Anthropological and ethnical Structure of the Population.- 
Thanks in particular to the School of Anthropology of Cluj — 
founded, after 1919, near the University of this town — we are 
able to appreciate in its broad outlines the anthropological struc- 
ture of the Transylvanian population. From the results of 
soundings and analyses carried out by the scientists at Cluj, 
we are able to assert that the predominant races in Transylva- 
nia and Banat are the Alpine and Mediterranean races, the 
others (orientalide, dinaric, anatolian, mongoloid, etc.), making 
up usually only 1/4 or 1/3 of the whole. Even among the Sze- 
klers, anthropological analysis and the examination of blood 
groups have shown that the subjects; who speak the Szekler 
language are for the most part nearly related to the races of the 
predominant population, which is, as is well known, Roumanian. 

Since, in practice, it is not! the anthropological races which 
count, but the racial consciousness of the individuals, the Rou- 
manian census of 1930 is likewise based on this criterium. 

Every ethnical map of Roumania established according to 
these data, or even according to the previous Hungarian census, 
brings out certain fundamental facts and conclusions, which 
deserve mention : 


A) The Carpathians and the peri-Carpathian Hills are covered 
by an ethnical network primarily Roumanian. On the other 
hand, the plains of the periphery, with the exception of that of 
the Danube, are only partly inhabited by Roumanians in compact 
masses, and in the rest of the country they are inhabited by 
Roumanians mixed with neighbouring elements (Hungarians, 
Serbs, Bulgarians) or colonized (Germans, Slovaks, etc...). 


B) Islets of Germans (Saxons), of Hungarians and of Sze- 
klers form a sort of archipelago in the direction of the mountain- 
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passes in the Eastern and Southern Carpathians. This manner of 
arrangement of allogeneous islets, between the Hungarians of the 
Tisza plain and the Szeklers of Eastern Transylvania, shows in 
concrete fashion: 

a) The plan of defence, in the Middle Ages, for the frontier 
threatened by Eastern and Southern Europe. There is at least 
a curious coincidence between this arrangement of Szeklers, 
Hungarians and Saxons, and the directions indicated by the 
utilization of Transylvania as a fortified advance bastion, facing 
the Eastern European steppes and the Balkans. It is due to 
this plan of military defence, that Transylvania possesses the 
Szekler islet in the Muresh, Ciuc, Trei-Scaune and Odorhei 
districts, the Saxon block in the Tarnave region, and the islets 
of a similar nature established opposite the mountain passes, 
with their old and important commercial cities (Bistritza, Brasov, 
Sibiu). 

b) The Systematic plan of Colonization of Recent Date (from 
the second half of the 19th century onwards), extending from the 
Magyar block in the Crisana plain towards the Szekler islet of 
Eastern Transylvania, and passing through the districts of Satu- 
Mare, of Salaj, of Cluj, of Turda, of the Tarnava-Mica and of the 
Muresh. The operation was carried out with resolve, but suc- 
ceeded, however, solely on Count Paul Teleki’s ingeniously fal- 
sified map, and even then only partially. 

In point of fact, the statistical data of 1930— and even for 
the most part the Magyar statistics of 1910— show that all 
the districts situated along the line indicated above have 
remained Roumanian in majority : 


Districts Roumanians Hungarians 

Satu-Mare .........ccccessaeeas 60,5 % 25,2 % 
Sale Jin suc Git drcdeahateawatyooiemerers 56,2 % 31,4 % 
GY ess earth ait areata aed beac 60,9 % 30,1 % 
Turd 335 as echo as ee es 74,4 % 21,4 % 
Tarnava-Mica ..........0. ee eee 53,9 % 23,6 % 
Muresh, which includes an old Sze- 

kler population ............., 45,8 % 42,6 % 


Every objectively ethnical map leads us to the same conclu- 
sion. To conclude, the Roumanian population has a majority in 
Transylvania, and is of earlier date than the allogeneous popu- 
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lation. One should consider as an evilly inspired myth, the 
declaration that the Roumanians have been superior in number 
to the Hungarians and Germans precisely since the century 
(the 18th) in which, for the first time, there appeared more 
exact data concerning the racial elements cohabiting in Tran- 
sylvania. Those of other races, who came as conquerors, as 
occupants of the frontiers (Szeklers), and as merchant founders 
of towns (Saxons), have found in Transylvania, ever since the 
beginning, a predominant Roumanian population. It is only 
in the 19th and 20th centuries that one can speak of massive 
infiltrations and of agricultural, urban, mining or industrial colo- 
nization: Hungarian and, to a lesser degree, Swabian, in the Cri- 
sana plain; Swabian and Serbian in the Banat plain; Hungarian, 
Jewish and Swabian in the majority of the towns, but above all 
in those of the Tisza plain; Hungarian, German and Slovakian 
in the mining regions of the Arama mountains, in the upper 
basin of the Jiu and in the mountains of Banat. These recent 
colonizations and infiltrations are of greater importance than 
those of the Middle Ages, because they occurred in great masses, 
especially in the Western plain, and in a relatively short space 
of time. 


4.-ECONOMIC STRUCTURE OF TRANSYLVANIA. 


The relief, climate and geological structure lead to the divi- 
sion of Transylvania into three great economic sectors, which 
complete and penetrate deeply into one another: the mountain 
sector, that of the hills and that of the plain. (See the Econo- 
mic Map). 


A. - The Economic Sector of the Mountains covers about 
1/3 of the total surface of Transylvania, and is characterized: 

a) In the Eastern Carpathians, by: 

— an abundance of mineral waters, especially of carbonated 
waters (due to the volcanism of the district). Within and on 
the confines of the Volcanic chain of Eastern Transylvania, there 
is not as it were a single village which does not possess its spa; 
but only a certain number of these latter are well known, and 
commercialized or utilized for baths (Borsec, Hebe de Sangeorz, 
Valcele, Malnash, Bodoc, Zizin, Covasna, etc.); 


ECONOMIC ZINES OF TRANSYLVANIA 
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I. — MOUNTAIN REGIONS 


Prevalent timbering industry; rearing.on rational basis; important waterir g- 
places: San+Georz, Vatra Dornei; principal by-ways; | peat-bogs. 
Prevalent timbering industry; mineral waters at Borsec; rational rearing. 
Timbering industry and rational rearing on mountain pastures; spas and 
watering-places at Valcele, Bodoc, Zizin, Malnash, Covasna; agriculture and 
extensive industry in hollow of Brasov; important cross-roads for trans- 
carpathian traffic. 

Gold mining; orchards. 

Traditional transhumance, gradually superseded by modern system of 
rearing; rich coal-basin in Upper Valley of the Jiu, with working-centre 
at Petrosani; thermal watcrs at Iferculane. 

Timbering industry; timbering for domestic purposes; casual agriculture in 
mountainous pasture-land. 

Gold mining at Rosia and Brad. 


-~ ‘Cimbering industry; vine-growing on Western Border, 
— Iron and coal-mining and smelting at Resitza; rational rearing; timbering 


industry of average importance. 


II. — HILL REGIONS 


Wine-growing; orchards; cereal-growing (maize and wheat); rational rearing. 
Cereal-growing; orchards; rare vineyards. 

Renowned vineyards; orchards. 

Prevalent maize-growing; extensive orchards of plum and apple trees (Jona- 
than); extensive rearing of cattle and sheep. 

Maize-growing; renowned vineyards; Bistritza, old marketing town. 
Plain; prevalent corn-growing; cattle and sheep rearing; methane gas; 
Cluj, privincial capital. 

Corridor of Muresh; prevalent maize-growing; fruit growing, mostly plums 
and apples; vineyards bordering table-land of Alba-Iulia. 

Corn and maize of prolific yielding; reputed vineyards; vine-growing at 
Tarnave; extensive pig-rearing; food manufacturing; methane gas; chemical 
industry. 


HI. -- PLAINS 


Prevalence of corn-growing of extensive yield; industrial herb-growing; 
tobacco-growing; manufacture of food, textiles and leather; Oradea, impor- 
tant town. 


- Intensive agriculture, vegetables; poultry farming; pig-rearing; cattse- 


rearing and horse-breeding on rational basis; industrial herb-growing, 
tobacco, sugar-beet, rice; food manufacture; leather and boots industry; 
important industrial (smelting, textiles) ana commercial centres at Timi- 
soara and Arad. 

Prevalence of maize-growing; fruit orchards; food manufacturing. 
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— the extensive exploitation of the forests of firs, larches, 
pines (resonant wood) and beech-trees. In the form of logs, 
the trees are transported, through the Carpathians, to the port 
of Galatz; or else are used for the manufacture at Targu-Muresh, 
Brasov, etc., of the finer types of furniture, or in the paper and 
cellulose factories at Petrifalau and Zarnesti. Large quantities of 
firewood supply the towns of Bucharest, Ploesti, etc., with fuel; 

— stock-raising on a rational basis, especially in the mountains 
of Bargau, of the Szeklers, and in the neighbourhood of Brasov, 
provide the cheese-dairies, butter-dairies as well as leather fac- 
tories in the towns situated at the foot of the mountains. 

b) In the Southern Carpathians, transhumance, formerly 
widely practised, has to-day been gradually replaced by cattle- 
rearing on a rational basis. The considerable number of sheep 
in the neighbouring mountains explains the already long-lived and 
continued prosperity of the woollen industry in the large towns at 
the foot of the mountains and in the neighbouring villages (Sibiu 
and Cisnadia, Brasov and Sfantu-Gheorghe, etc.) Here, the 
exploiting of the forests is far from being able to compete with 
that of the Eastern Carpathians. But, on the other hand, it is 
here that in the last 30 years there has appeared, and has deve- 
loped unabated, the most important centre for the exploitation 
of pit-coal, in the upper basin of the Jiu, where the reserves are 
estimated at approximately 66 milliard tons. The produce of 
these mines represents 40% of the total quantity of coal extrac- 
ted in the entire country. The town of Petrosani, which num- 
bers more than 20.000 inhabitants, should be considered as the 
capital of this systematically exploited coal basin. 

c) The Western Carpathians (Apuseni), which are situated 
in their entirety on Transylvanian territory, have a more com- 
plex economic structure. In their numerous depressions, they 
contain arable lands and orchards, besides meadowland situated 
on the hills and less elevated mountains. Forests — especially 
of beech-trees —- are exploited extensively to the north of the 
Muresh, and more rationally in Banat. The wood is worked 
on the spot by the local population, the Motzi, who then traffic 
it as far as the lower Danubian plain (in the form of buckets, 
troughs, shingles, forks, etc.), or it is converted into the finer 
kinds of household furniture, at Oradea, Arad, Timisoara, Lugoj, 
Caransebesh, etc.. Finally, the rational rearing of cattle pro- 
vides the raw materials for the food, leather, and boot-and-shoe 
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industries in the large towns of the plain (Satu-Mare, Oradea, 
Arad, Timisoara). What especially distinguishes the Western 
Carpathians from their other ramifications, however, is the rela- 
tive richness in gold (the Apuseni Mountains are superior to 
the other gold-bearing region of the country, Baia-Mare, at the 
foot of the Gutin), in iron, and in coal (the mountains of Poiana 
Rusca and of Banat). The prosperity of the metal industry 
of the interior (Resitza), of the approaches (Ferdinand, Nadrag, 
Hunedoara, Calan) and of the periphery of the mountains (Arad 
and Timisoara, in the plain), is explained by these mines in the 
Western Carpathians. 


B. - The Economic Sector of the Hills is characterized by 
mixed cultivation, especially of maize, of orchards (notably of 
high quality plum and apple-trees) and of vines productive of 
choice wines (Tarnave, Muresh, Bistritza, Siria, and Minish 
wines, in the vineyards of Arad; Drosig, Tasnad and Arded wines, 
in the vineyards of Oradea). Between the different regions des- 
cribed above, there are differences worthy of mention. Thus, 
the Transylvanian plain is known chiefly for the cultivation of 
wheat; the Tarnave plateau, for maize, orchards and vines; the 
Somesh hills, for maize and orchards; the Salaj hills, for maize, 
orchards and, on the outskirts of the plain, for their vineyards. 
The Banat hills — including the near side of the Zarand moun- 
tains — produce many cereals, fodder for cattle, orchards and 
wine. But the Transylvanian hills, from the Somesh to the Olt, 
are above all notable for their great salt-block mines, and their 
important reserves of methane (marsh-gas), exploited at a depth 
of from 400 to 2.000 metres, for domestic needs and for the 
important industries at Cluj, Turda, Uioara, Mediash, Sighisoara, 
Sibiu and Brasov. A supply-pipe for Bucharest is in course of 
construction. 


C.- The Economic Sector of the Transylvanian Plain is natu- 
rally the smallest in surface area in Roumania. It is preemi- 
nently the agricultural region of Transylvania, i.e. the economic 
complement which is strictly necessary to her, 50 to 80 % of its 
surface being covered by arable lands. This region contributes 
1/6 of the wheat and maize of Roumania; about 48 % of its 
production consisting of wheat, 34 % of maize, and 16 % of 
barley, oats and rye. Thanks to the almost continuous humi- 
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dity of a large portion of the plain, agriculture here offers the 
greatest variety; it attains in certain places intensive cultiva- 
tion of vegetables and of industrial plants, such as tobacco, 
sugar-beet, and rice. To this should be added extensive poultry 
farming and the rearing of cattle for milk; of pigs for fat and for 
tinned meat; and of thoroughbred horses, especially intended for 
traction, etc. In short, the Tisza plain should be considered as 
the most highly developed of the agricultural sectors of the 
country. 

Situated between the hilly and mountainous Eastern zone 
and the marshy Western zone, the Tisza plain — that part of 
it which belongs to Roumania — should be considered as an 
intersecting region for the produce of the two zones it separates. 
If it has been allotted to Roumania, it is because it has obviously 
more affinities and links with the Eastern zone (that of the moun- 
tains and hills) than with that of the West (low-lying and recently 
drained plain). Thus is explained the sudden economic rise of 
the big Western towns in the 20th Century (Satu-Mare, Oradea, 
Arad, Timisoara) and their uninterrupted progress, even after 
some of them had been cut off from their level “ hinterland ”’. 
Here again is|)an unquestionable proof | that|closer organic ties 
link them with the interior of Transylvania and with the “ coun- 
tries ’’ on this side of the mountains. 


4.-CONSIDERATIONS OF ADMINISTRATIVE AND POLITICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 


& 

The tectonic and morphological division of Transylvanian 
territory has brought about — here as indeed everywhere on 
the globe in similar conditions — a division into relatively small 
isolated units, within precise natural limits. Thus have grown 
up local organizations both large and small, known, according 
to different periods, as “‘ cnezats”’, “ voivodats ”’, ‘‘ countries ”’, 
by the inhabitants; and by the political authorities, as divisions 
of unity, “comitats”, ‘districts’, “provinces’’, etc.. Transyl- 
vania, with her ancient local organizations, is perhaps one of the 
most typical of these regions. Thus, the modern districts nearly 
all preserve, if not in their outlines, at least in themselves, the 
geographical foundations of the population grouping of the past. 
The district of Severin, in Banat, for example, corresponds to 
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the Timish depression, with the ramifications into the Almaj 
“country” and into the valleys of the Mehadia and the Cerna; 
the district of Arad juts out from the “country”’ of Zarand 
into the plain; the centre of the district of Hunedoara is cons- 
tituted by the “country ’ of Hatzeg; the district of Brasov 
is in fact the “‘country”’ of Barsa, etc. (See Physical Map.). 

All these local formations have merged with the passing of 
time into larger “ countries’: Transylvania proper, Crisana, 
Banat, Maramuresh, which have preserved their administrative 
individuality even after having been absorbed by the Central 
European interests.and sphere of influence. Moreover, Tran- 
sylvania was for centuries considered as a voivodat and later on 
as an autonomous principality, within boundaries which, in the 
north-west, actually extended beyond the present frontier of 
the country. But neither have communications and interpene- 
trations been lacking with the South and West, across the 
Carpathians. It is thus obvious that the state of relative isola- 
tion, both local and regional, has always been attenuated and 
compensated by inter-communications with all the “ countries ”’ 
around the Garpathian ring. — 

At the present time the fact, consciously recognized, of the 
geographical and ethnical unity of the Roumanian Carpathic 
country, should be considered as the result of a natural process 
of fusion — of the small local ‘* countries ”’ into “ countries ” of 
intermediate size (the historical and geographical provinces of 
Maramuresh, Crisana, Banat, Transylvania properly so-called, 
Oltenia, Walachia, Dobroudja and Moldavia), and of these into 
one larger country, Roumania. 

This is a reality brought about by necessities which are at 
once economic (the complementary character of the component 
zones), ethnic (the unity of the Roumanian people over the whole 
extent of Carpathian territory), and political (the need for a 
single united State at a geographical crossroads as important as 
that where Roumania is situated). As for the existing Western 
political frontier, it barely leaves to Roumania the necessary 
minimum of lowland, to serve as a complement, economically 
speaking, to the hills and mountains of Transylvania. 
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CHAPTER II 


TRANSYLVANIA IN THE LIGHT OF HISTORY 


1.- TRANSYLVANIA, THE CRADLE OF THE ROUMANIAN PEOPLE. 

Transylvania was the cradle of the Roumanian people. This 
part of ancient Dacia, after having played a dramatic role in the 
struggles between Dacians and Romans, was, on account of its 
importance, made a province of Trajan’s Empire. Between 
271 and 275 the Empire relinquished her) hold and caused her 
troops to be withdrawn to the line of the Danube, on account of 
the continual attacks of the barbarians which she could no longer 
withstand. The two Dacias, founded by Aurelian south of the 
‘Danube, had to compensate for the loss of a province that was 
so important in the defence of the Empire. During the course 
of more than three centuries, a period during which the Romans 
succeeded in maintaining the frontier and controlling the left 
bank of the Danube, one can follow fairly accurately the distur- 
bances produced in northern Dacia by the new conquerors: the 
Goths, Gepidae, Iazyges, Avars and Slavs. 

In mediaeval accounts Dacia is but rarely mentioned, and 
not once are we told anything about its inhabitants. Never- 
theless, archaeological findings prove with sufficient eloquence 
that, in this rich country, endowed with an ancient civilization, 
life continued to evolve. Hoards of Roman and Byzantine coins 
unearthed in various parts of Transylvania prove the existence 
of commercial relations of a certain kind with the Empire, rela- 
tions which continued up to the 6th century A.D. Nearly all 
the important settlements continued tolive, adapting themselves 
to new surroundings. On the sites of the former Roman cities of 
Apulum and Porolissum, were erected the Slav fortresses of 
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Belgrad and Moigrad, Slav names which are preserved to this 
day in the speech of the Roumanian population. Similarly, 
Cluj, Turda and Gradiste of mediaeval times appear to have 
developed from the Roman settlements of Napoca, Potaissa 
and Sarmisegetuza. 

To judge by the ancient toponomy of the whole territory, the 
Slavs were masters of the country for a very long period, and 
these Slavs were fairly closely related to and yet distinct from 
those who had established themselves in Bulgaria. For how 
long their domination persisted, what form of State they suc- 
ceeded in setting up, what their relations with the autochtho- 
nous inhabitants were, are problems which can only be solved 
after lengthy ethnic, linguistic and toponomical study. It 
remains, however, unquestionably established that the Dacian 
Slavs were assimilated completely, and that the Hungarians, 
when they reached Transylvania, did not find one single remai- 
ning Slav. 

It follows that the Roumanians were present on the ancient 
territory of Dacia during the entire period of Germanic, Turanian 
and Slav migrations. ‘* A miracle and an enigma ”’, thus a great 
French scholar describes the fact of their persistence north of the 
Danube. Even the most critical enquiry into Roumanian ori- 
gins will not be able to deny the unbroken existence of Rouma- 
nians in Dacia. Their persistence is a fact that no learned hypo- 
thesis can do away with. 

Taking all this into consideration, we are forced to admit a 
series of facts which, though contested with much skill, are found 
to be in complete agreement with natural developments: the 
Dacians were not all exterminated after the victory of the Empe- 
ror Trajan, and a considerable part of those who survived the 
catastrophe of King Decebalus submitted to the Romans and 
were assimilated by them; the evacuation of Dacia effected by 
the Emperor Aurelian is not to be taken as the departure of 
the entire population, but merely as that of the Imperial legio- 
naries and officials, as well as of certain persons who, by reason 
of their wealth and interests, were tied to the Empire; a consi- 
derable part of the Romanized population remained behind, 
and, withdrawing from the roads, found refuge in the extensive 
forests and uplands, where fairly easy conditions of life obtained; 
in conclusion, this Romanized population, with its Geto-Thracian 
background, is the product of a long historical process,that deve- 
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loped north and south of the Danube along parallels, uninter- 
rupted organic relations continuing, up to acertain date, between 
the ancient territory of Dacia to the north, and to the south, the 
provinces Romanized by the continued presence and activity 
of the Empire during six centuries. 

It was Transylvania especially that offered a safe refuge to 
the Romanized population. These people kept their ancient 
name. As they were not organized within a political framework 
or established within a well defined geographical unit, they did 
not adopt a name in the manner of the other Roman people, who 
called themselves after the country they occupied (Italy, France, 
Spain). These Latins of the East simply called themselves 
Romans. The language they spoke distinguished them from the 
neighbouring people, who called them Valachs or Vlachs. 
Moreover, they were always conscious of their Romanism. The 
place occupied by the Roumanian people amongst the other 
Latin nations is characterized by the fact that the language of 
the former is derived from the Latin of the East, preserved only 
bythe rural population. Ofall the Romance languages, Rouma- 
nian is that which developed, most, naturally,,not having been 
influenced by classical Latin, which retarded or prevented the 
development of normal tendencies in the other Romance lan- 
guages. Roumanian preserved numerous ancient traits, like a 
child that was torn at an early age from the bosom of its family, 
of which nevertheless it shows many characteristics. The long 
symbiosis with the Slavs did not alter its original quality. At 
the time when the two peoples were influencing each other, the 
Roumanian language had already acquired its own character 
from a phonetic as well as from a morphological point of view. 
Thus, the Slavonic influence, though strong in the vocabulary 
and not without importance as far as style and syntax are 
concerned, was yet never so penetrating as to modify the 
inner structure of the Roumanian language. As for the Rou- 
manians in Transylvania, accurate research, based on language 
maps, has shown that in the districts to the west and north-west 
a greater number of archaic forms of Latin origin have been pre- 
served than elsewhere, and this fact is certainly due to the peri- 
pheral and isolated position of these Roumanians. This proves 
at the same time the antiquity of their settlements, particularly 
in the Banat and in the region of Hatzeg, at the source of the 
Crish and the Bihor. 
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Finally, the study of Roumanian dialects in Transylvania 
brings out clearly the very close relations maintained with the 
whole of the Roumanian world north of the Danube, for the fact 
remains that Transylvania, surrounded by high mountains and 
separated for centuries from the Roumanian Principalities by a 
political frontier following the crest of the mountain chain, never 
developed a dialect of its own. In the westerly regions, the dia- 
lect of the Banat predominates, while in the north, the Molda- 
vian dialect is spoken, and in the south, the Walachian. The 
Carpathian Mountains never stood in the way of intercourse bet- 
ween the Roumanians living on either flank, who, taken together, 
constitute a unified whole from a linguistic as well as from an 
ethnic point of view. 


2.- THE ROUMANIANS AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF HUNGARIAN 
RULE IN TRANSYLVANIA. 


The fate of the Roumanians in Transylvania was, however, 
for a very long period, determined by the setting up of Hungarian 
domination in that region. The phases through which this domi- 
nation passed in its unfolding are not known in any great detail. 
Written documents are almost entirely lacking up to the second 
half of the 12th century, and legendary accounts are full of 
anachronisms and inaccuracies of various sorts, that distort the 
historical truth. Nevertheless, we are in a position to sort out 
definitely the following facts, recorded by Magyar historiogra- 
phy: the Hungarian advance was made in stages, and the terri- 
tory as a whole was taken possession of only towards the begin- 
ning of the 13th century. Given a more severely critical 
approach, one could bring forward the date of the establishment 
of the Hungarian rule to the end of the 13th century. In fact, 
entire stretches of the country, such asthe mountain group of 
Hatzeg and Hunedoara, or again, in the eastern part of the 
Banat, the valleys of the Timish and the Cerna, are not mentio- 
ned at all, during the 12th and 13th centuries, in the archives of 
the royal chancellery. At all events, the new rule does not appear 
here as being consolidated until we come to the Angevin Kings, 
in the 14th century, although the Saxon and Szekler coloniza- 
tion was undertaken with a view to putting reliable elements at 
the disposal of the new masters. 
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Hungarian diplomas, of which initially, during the first half 
of the 13th century, there were not many, became more and 
more numerous from 1270 onwards, and also bear witness to the 
presence of Roumanians, first of all around Brasov-Fagarash- 
Sibiu, then in the heart of Transylvania, in the district of Alba- 
Tulia, also called by the Roumanians Belgrad-Cetatea-Alba, and 
in the Bihor, in the immediate surroundings of Arad and in the 
southern part of the Banat. These original inhabitants, van- 
quished and submissive, gave way to Magyar rule because they 
lacked a unified organization. The Hungarian legend communi- 
cated by the Anonymous Notary of King Bela (12th century) 
speaks of three Roumanian or Roumano-Slav Principalities on 
the territory now occupied by the great mass of the Roumanian 
people. Traces of a very ancient organized political community 
are still to be found in folklore; and local legends and Rouma- 
nian judicial institutions confirm the existence of a certain orga- 
nized form of State, whose origins must be sought in the distant 
age of Roumano-Slav symbiosis. At all events, when for the 
first time Hungarian met Roumanian on Transylvanian soil, the 
character of these organizations must be recognized as being 
clearly Roumanian. 

In the course of the 13th century, the Roumanians served in 
the armies of the conqueror. In 1291 and 1292, they still parti- 
cipated in the assemblies called together by the voivode or prince 
of Transylvania. Later, they played a more subordinate part: 
the majority became “ iobags’”’ and lost their liberty in the 
shackles of feudal servitude. 

Two things contributed to this development; firstly, the 
opposition between, on the one hand, the new Principality of 
Walachia, which asserted itself successfully, and the Kingdom 
of Hungary on the other; and secondly, the fact that the Rou- 
manians in Transylvania belonged to the Greek Church. Those 
of their leaders who embraced the Roman-Catholic faith were, 
however, able to save their fortunes. Some of these, by obtai- 
ning patents of nobility and large feudal estates, were able to 
raise themselves to the highest dignities in the political life of 
Hungary and Transylvania, as was the case with the Hunyadys, 
the Dragfys and the Maylats. But the others saw themselves 
condemned, during seven centuries, to lead the life of serfs, 
excluded from political life, deprived of every semblance of 
liberty, unable to move from the place where they happened to 
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be. This situation was even aggravated when the three “ pri- 
vileged nations ’’, the Hungarians, the Szeklers and the Saxons, 
concluded a pact in 1438, for the purpose of supporting one ano- 
ther in the political direction of Transylvania, and to exclude from 
power the fourth nation, the Roumanians, who, then as now, 
were far more numerous than the other three nations together. 

After 1526, at the instigation of the Magyar princes, condi- 
tions became worse in proportion as the exploitation took on 
more and more of the character of a struggle between nations. 
When the Habsburgs took possession of Transylvania in 1690, 
the situation of the Roumanians did not improve greatly, 
although a large number of them went over to Roman Catholicism. 


3.- SAXON IMMIGRATION AND SZEKLER COLONIZATION. 


During seven centuries, the political life of Transylvania was 
characterized by the exclusion of that part of the population 
which was numerically the strongest and which, despite its 
subordination, could not be destroyed. At an early date, the 
Hungarian court saw that its rule could not last unless military 
measures were taken to consolidate it, and settlers recruited from 
reliable stock were brought into the country. This is what indu- 
ced the Hungarian rulers to call Germanic elements into the 
Transylvanian plain during the first half of the 12th century, and 
to establish the Szeklers, presumably towards the end of the 
century, on the eastern border. It is not exactly known which of 
these groups established itself first on Transylvanian soil, or 
what the circumstances were of their coming. It is probable 
that the Saxons were there first, as would appear from their 
ecclesiastical records, the Szeklers following only at a later date. 
They are mentioned in 1142, whilst the Szeklers are not referred 
to till 1210. 

Initially, the Germanic immigrants were part of the move- 
ment which arose at the same time as the Crusades. A conside- 
rable number of ‘‘ Saxons”’ settled during that period in the 
countries of South-eastern Europe. Some came from Flanders, 
others in larger numbers from the valleys of the Rhine and the 
Moselle. Philological and ethnological study has brought out 
a striking resemblance between these settlers and the inhabi- 
tants of Luxemburg of to-day. According to their origin, they 
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are then not Saxons, but Franks. However, from 1206 onwards, 
they are called Saxons. It is certain that they did not all come 
at the same time, but arrived successively in groups of varying 
strength. The earliest settled in the valley of the Muresgh, later 
ones in the region between the Olt and the Tarnava-Mica. The 
Sibiu settlers came later still, as well as those who established 
themselves in the surroundings of Bistritza. The Saxons of 
Brasov and of the country of Barsa did not take possession of 
their lands until the 13th century. 

The fact that the Saxon settlers were dispersed was not an 
advantage for them, forin the course of the following centuries, 
they suffered considerable losses. Thus, in Cluj, Dej and Turda, 
the Saxon townsmen were magyarized from the 13th century 
onwards and, in the region of Sibiu and Orastie, entire commu- 
nities, merging with the Roumanian peasantry, lost their natio- 
nal character. What nevertheless permitted the Saxons to 
retain their identity to this day, was their privileged organiza- 
tion, established in consequence of a diploma granted to them by 
King Andrew II of Hungary in 1224. The Saxons, united 
under the protection of those very privileges, considered them- 
selves free on the lands belonging exclusively to the King (fundus 
regius). Exempt from all feudal duties, they were merely under 
the obligation of paying a sum of small account once a year. 
According to the literal meaning of the royal diplomas, the Rou- 
manians living on the same lands should have enjoyed the same 
rights, and in the privilege granted in 1224, regulations were 
made for the common use of the woods surrounding these royal 
lands. But just as the political situation of the Roumanians in 
Transylvania was increasingly aggravated by the oppression of 
the Hungarian nobility, so the life of the Roumanian population 
living side by side with the Saxons became harder and harder. 
Towards the end of the 17th century, the Roumanians received a 
deathly blow when their right to “ co-citizenship ’’ was taken 
from them and they were abandoned to the will of the Saxon 
authorities, who enjoyed a large measure of autonomy in the 
political administration of Transylvania. It must not be over- 
looked though, that on the territories under Saxon authority 
the Roumanians, even before 1848, were in the majority: 
197.048 Roumanians to 167.147 Saxons. 

The Szeklers, from the beginning, occupied a compact 
stretch of country: Trei-Scaune, Odorhei, Ciuc and Muresh, 
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administrative divisions more restricted in area than the Hun- 
garian comitats. An old legend has it that they are descendants 
of the Huns. Certain modern scholars trace the ancestry of 
these people to the Gepidae, but the language they speak seems 
to prove that they belong to the Magyar tribes. However that 
may be, when they came to settle in Transylvania they spoke 
a Hungarian dialect. It is not possible that they should here 
have become Magyarized in surroundings where there was such 
a strong Roumanian element, and where they lived completely 
isolated from the racial mass of Hungarians. The toponomy of 
the Szekler country shows us in fact that they were superimpo- 
sed on an ancient Roumanian population, which moreover sur- 
vived down to our days in the eastern part of the district of 
Ciuc, in the western half of the district of Muresh, and in the 
south-east of the district of Trei-Scaune. 

The Szeklers also enjoyed special privileges. By the pact of 
1438, they entered into the union of the “ three nations’, and 
continued to belong to it till 1848. But, from an economic point 
of view, the territory they inhabited, taken as a whole, was 
oriented towards the Roumanian plain, to the east. A well- 
known Hungarian publicist, Hegediis Lorand, described the 
migratory movement of the Szeklers towards the Roumanian 
Principalities, a movement which continued uninterrupted for 
seven centuries, as a natural historical process and not as a 
fortuitous circumstance. The valleys of the Olt, the Negra 
(Feketeiigg) and the Trotush, this competent observer adds, 
run towards Roumania, to which they give easy access, and not 
towards the Hungarian plain, to which they turn their back. 


4.- ROUMANIAN PREPONDERANCE AS A DETERMINING FACTOR IN 
THE FATE OF TRANSYLVANIA. 


Transylvania, as an historical name for the province situated 
to the west of the Eastern Carpathian chain, only dates from the 
12th century. This region is thus named in the Latin documents 
of the royal Hungarian chancelleries, and by it was to be under- 
stood the wooded and hilly country which attracted Hungary 
more and more, after it had given up its expeditions into Western 
Europe. The extensive forests of this region, sheltering a pea- 
ceful population, had during three centuries served as a bulwark 
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against the onslaughts of Touranian tribes, the Petchenegs and 
the Kumans, who had thrown the Hungarians back towards the 
West. Only when the former were weakened by merciless battles 
did the Kingdom of Hungary dare to fix on its choice and extend 
its dominion “ beyond the mountains ”’, so as to assure its pro- 
vision of salt from the rich deposits in Transylvania. To this day, 
the original inhabitants, the Roumanians, have not invented a 
term to define an entity created by foreign domination. This 
phenomenon finds its natural explanation in the way of thinking 
of the Roumanian inhabitants, who never identified themselves 
with the conquerors of their national territory. 

By setting up its frontiers on the crest of the Eastern and 
Southern Carpathians, the Hungarian voivodate of Transylva- 
nia isolated the indigenous inhabitants from the Roumanian pro- 
vinces beyond the Carpathians, but it also erected a wall sepa- 
rating it from the powerful conglomerations of Roumanians in 
the Banat, in the plain of the Tisza and of the Maramuresh. His- 
torical Transylvania, which under various forms continued to 
exist up to 1867, was nothing but an artificial creation of Hun- 
garian mediaeval imperialism. With its boundaries fixed by the 
“Treaty of Trianon’ and united to Roumania, the new Transyl- 
vania, that is to say the whole of the ethnically Roumanian terri- 
tory between the Carpathian Mountains and the Tisza, is to-day 
the natural expression of the tendency towards political unity 
of the Roumanian people. The Hungarian name Erdély (Erdé- 
ele, the land facing the forests), at one time extended improperly 
to the Transylvanian uplands in particular, includes nowadays 
the whole of this territory inhabited in the majority by Rouma- 
nians. Likewise the German appellation “ Siebenbiirgen ”’ (in 
Latin, Septem Castra), which was first limited to the territory 
colonized by the Saxons, and was only afterwards applied to the 
whole Transylvanian province. Nowadays, this name must be 
taken in a larger sense, as comprising all the territories ceded 
to Roumania by the “ Treaty of Trianon ’’. 


The colonies established in Transylvania afforded Magyar 
domination a whole series of advantages. By their insular set- 
tlements, the Szeklers separated the Roumanian block from the 
powerful conglomeration of Roumanians in Moldavia. Nuclei 
of faithful adherents to the Hungarian crown became thus effi- 
cient instruments in the policy of oppression directed against 
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the autochthonous inhabitants, and the Saxon enclaves, for their 
part, reduced the cohesion of the Roumanian population. 

Thus, for seven centuries, the history of Transylvania assumes 
the form of being the mere records of a government of foreign 
conquerors. The fact must be underlined that the feudal 
regime cannot alone be made responsible for such a develop- 
ment, for we are dealing here with the imperialist aspirations of 
a country that, not content with its own territory, sought to 
assure itself an easier life by subjugating its neighbours, weakened 
by the ups and downs of existence. Such, in the light of history, 
is indeed the case with Transylvania. Naturally, the Hungarian 
assertion, that life in Transylvania, during the last millenium, was 
entirely Hungarian, may impress those who prefer brilliant appea- 
rances to realities. But in the end, and despite everything, the 
overwhelming preponderance of the Roumanians will become the 
decisive factor in determining the fate of this territory. 

What gives particular importance to the Roumanian section 
spread over the whole of Transylvania, is the undisputed predo- 
minance of its peasant class. It is indeed the peasant, who indi- 
cates to what extent a people has taken root in a land, — it is 
he who plays the most intimate part in the symbiosis between 
man and soil, imprinting on the latter the very character of his 
race. If Transylvania persisted to be a Roumanian country in 
the face of a long foreign domination, thanks are above all due 
to its stratum of vigorous and conservative peasants, who were 
fully conscious of their political and national goals. With his 
incomparable biological strength, the Roumanian peasant resisted 
victoriously, not only the political pressure of the Hungarians, 
but also the expanding tendencies of other races. No force suc- 
ceeded in uprooting him from his soil, or in changing his national 
character. On the contrary, the Roumanian peasants of Tran- 
sylvania are an inexhaustible source of energy who, after perse- 
vering efforts, have transformed national aspirations into reali- 
ties. It is the Roumanian villages strung out without a break 
from the Maramuresh to the Danube and from Arad to Brasov, 
which have made Transylvania a Roumanian country; the per- 
sistence of their patriarchal customs speaks in favour of their 
antiquity, and their presence in the whole of the Transylvanian 
plateau and in the adjoining region of the Tisza valley is an 
eloquent proof that the Roumanians were always the predomi- 
nant element, on whose stability the successive political forma- 





Th. Heawood : Roumanian Peasant Women from the neighbourhood of Sibiu. 
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tions in the province based and maintained themselves. 
Without the Roumanian peasantry and its ceaseless toil, it 
would have been impossible to organize a prosperous State in 
Transylvania. At the time when the Roumanian peasant was 
only a serf attached to the soil, he imprinted the character of his 
race on the rural settlements as well as in the market boroughs, 
which are strung out right to the gates of modern towns. Since 
his emancipation from the feudal yoke, his development, which 
nothing was able to impede, was given full play and went for- 
ward with remarkable rapidity; and the liberty which he enjoyed 
after 1918, within the unified Roumanian State, which restored 
to him part of the land by an urgently needed agrarian reform, 
has made him more conscious than ever of the justice of his claim 
to live on territory which belongs to his race, in its own right. 

The picture presented by historical geography in the 15th and 
the beginning of the 16th centuries does not change very much 
until we come to the middle of the 18th century. With the 
exception of the Szekler regions, we find everywhere groupings 
whose essentially Roumanian character can be recognized either 
from their institutions, their religion and their specifically Slavo- 
Roumanian denominations, or from the present day population, 
which supefficially betrays here and there the imprint of foreign 
influence in language, in family names, in toponomy, in dress or 
in other ethnological characteristics, but which is nevertheless 
unmistakably Roumanian. 

When the Transylvanian princes succeeded nevertheless in 
introducing settlers coming from other countries into their domi- 
nions, on the pattern of the Serbians (16th century) or the Bulga- 
rians (17th century), the fact was recorded in the documents of the 
period or in the resolutions of the Diet. The number of Hungarian 
refugees, who came to settle here after the defeat of Mohacs 
(1526), in order to escape Turkish domination, did not in any way 
alter the ethnical structure of the province. They merely reinfor- 
ced the privileged class of nobles who, to tell the truth, although 
legally the sole owners of the land, never had any very deep 
roots in the country. The toiling mass, who shed their blood on 
the field of battle, never changed. They consisted largely of 
Roumanians, who, as serfs, were attached to the soil (glebae 
adscripti) until the beginning of the 16th century, when came 
the famous Verbéczy legislation. By means of research based on 
documentary evidence, only very occasional infiltrations from 
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beyond the Carpathians can be ascertained during this long 
period, And modern ethnography can only support this conclusion 
that — apart from reciprocal influences of a local character in the 
frontier zone — a displacement of the population took place, not 
towards Transylvania, but on the contrary, from Transylvania 
towards the South, into the Walachian plain, and towards the 
East, into the fertile plain of Moldavia and even into the valley 
of the Maramuresh, and from the northern Carpathians towards 
the valleys of Galicia. 

The Szeklers naturally followed the rhythm of this movement, 
as did the Saxons of Transylvania. This movement constitutes 
an interesting phenomenon, particularly in the 18th century, 
when the Roumanians in a body sought refuge on the other side 
of the Carpathians, in order to escape religious persecution and 
the demands of the Austrian treasury, whose avidity was noto- 
rious. 

Despite these trials, the Roumanians permanently preserved 
their numerical superiority. According to Austrian statistics 
of the first half of the 19th century (Séllner), the Roumanian 
majority in the districts other than those of the Szeklers 
and those reserved for the Saxons, was shown in the following 
figures: in 1838, out of a population of 741.179, there were 
173.261 Hungarians and only 49.549 Saxons. That is why 
Baron Vay, representative in Transylvania of the Hungarian 
Government, called in 1848 this territory by its true name, 
Olahféld, that is to say the Roumanian country. 

This permanent numerical superiority of the Roumanians 
in Transylvania can only be due to the vigour of the roots by 
which the Roumanians are attached to their ancestral soil. To 
be convinced, one only has to look at the ethnological aspect of a 
region such as the Banat, which for a long time was under Tur- 
kish domination. Like a hurricane tearing out the shrubs plan- 
ted by the hand of man, so Turkish domination wiped out every 
trace of Hungarian conquests, dispersing to the East all the Hun- 
garian proprietors and noblemen of former days. At the depar- 
ture of the Turks, not one single Hungarian village remained, 
neither in the Banat, nor in the surroundings of Cenad, nor 
anywhere else between the Tisza and the Muresh. The official 
Austrian census, undertaken immediately after the evacuation 
of the Banat, was only able to record the presence of Rouma- 
nians and Serbs in the region. 
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Statistics compiled in 1743 show that in the three districts 
in the immediate environs of the Tisza, the Serbian population, 
although numerically restricted, was in the majority, whilst in 
all the rest of the Banat Roumanian predominance was marked. 
Moreover, the Serbian districts were comparatively not very 
densely inhabited: in all three together, there were only 1.798 
habitations, whilst in the Roumanian districts, we find 3.503 habi- 
tations at Varsetz, 4.492 at Ciacova, 3.915 at Caransebesh and 
2.377 at Palanca. Given the population of the Banat after the 
departure of the Turks as 100.000, on an approximate evaluation, 
80% of the total will be Roumanian and 20% Serbian. At the 
end of the 18th century, following the new policy of coloniza- 
tion adopted by the Austrian administration, this situation 
underwent certain modifications. The Roumanian population, 
although still the majority, was from this period onward mixed 
_ with so many foreigners, introduced with a view to colonizing the 
region, that the percentage of Roumanians was considerably 
reduced. 

According to a calculation which seems to correspond with 
reality, and which was made by the Serbian demographer Vla- 
dimir Jaksic, the distribution of the different.peoples living in 
the Banat was the following: 


In 1796 In 1847 
Roumanians............... 394,228 (57%) 497.595 (45%) 
Serbians ...........00 00 eee 147.050 264.865 
Swabians and Hungarians... 126.634 338.015 


Similar circumstances brought about the weakening of the 
Roumanian block in the region north of the Muresh, in the Tisza 
valley, in the valley of the three Crish and the Somesh, where 
the ethnical border was displaced towards the West, following 
the new colonizations undertaken in the 18th and 19th centuries. 

However, when P. Magda in 1834 published his New Sfatis- 
tical and Geographical Description of the Kingdom of Hungary 
(Neueste statistisch-geographische Beschreibung des Kénigreichs 
Ungarn, etc., Leipzig, 1834), he counted, in the entire comitat of 
Arad, 169 Roumanian communities as against 11 Hungarian 
ones, and he pointed out that even in the comitat of Békes, which © 
now belongs to Hungary, there were 32 Roumanian communities 
as against 15 Hungarian, 5 Slovak and 2 German ones. In the 
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Bihor, the proportion was 237 Roumanian to 134 Hungarian 
communities. The latter, being situated in the west, were left 
to Hungary by the “ Treaty of Trianon’’. According to the 
same author, the district of Satu-Mare, which was divided 
in two by the Trianon frontier, contained 141 Hungarian, 124 
Roumanian, 19 German, 19 Ukranian, 3 Slovak communities 
and one Czech. By far the greater part of the Hungarian 
communities were returned to Hungary, and the Roumanian 
ones to Roumania. 

Down to our days, the whole region of the plains containing 
the districts of Satu-Mare, Bihor and Arad has a population 
that in the majority is Roumanian. The border drawn at 
Trianon follows very closely the line of demarcation between the 
Roumanian and Hungarian blocks, any deviations being made 
for considerations of an economic order, or so as not to cut rail- 
ways or lines of communication generally. 


5.- THE STRUGGLE FOR THE POLITICAL EMANCIPATION OF THE 
RouMANIANS IN TRANSYLVANIA. 


At the beginning of the 18th century, the Habsburgs suc- 
ceeded in attracting a number of Transylvanian Roumanians 
into the lap of the Roman Catholic Church. Although, from a 
political point of view, the influence of the Roumanian people 
was at this period negligible, the adherence of large numbers to 
the Roman-Catholic Church might contribute to the consolida- 
tion of Habsburg rule, in a province where for a century and a 
half protestantism had been exclusively dominant. On this 
occasion, for the first time, one spoke of a ‘‘ Roumanian nation’’, 
and of its being placed on an equal footing with the other 
‘nations ’’. Imperial diplomas clearly defined these concessions, 
which however could not be put into practice, as the former 
detainers of privileges were obstinately opposed to them. It 
was then that the Transylvanian Diet of 1699 presented the 
celebrated petition to the Emperor, which ended with these 
words: ‘* We have taken the decision humbly to beg your 
Majesty not to grant more liberty to this nation than it has had 
up to the present, for that would be the cause of the three nations 
being divided, afflicted and harmed. Our ancestors never reco- 
gnized this nation and its priests, nor did they incorporate it. 
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‘That is why they accorded all the less liberty to the Roumanians 


and their priests ”’. 

The term “ nation ’’ denoting a de facto political collectivity 
not recognized “ de jure ’’, with all the attributes of liberty, was 
thus linked with the name of the multitudinous Vlachs, who were 
reduced to accepting a change of religion in order to obtain a 
few of their most legitimate rights. 

These promises moreover the Court of Vienna was scarcely 
to keep, and its lack of sincerity provides the dramatic element 
in the struggle undertaken by the Roumanian bishop Innocent 
Micu, with a view to bringing about the effectual observance of 
the pact. “ If there are no objections to the Roumanians bea- 
ring the burden of contributions, like the other nations, and 
even to a greater extent than all the others together, as far as 
both taxes and remuneration of officials are concerned, why do 
the Roumanians then not rank equal with the other nations, 
when the law of nature itself has it that those be honoured who 
were afflicted?” Setting out from these arguments, the bishop 
demanded as from 1730 the recognition of the Roumanians as 
the fourth “ nation’, in the constitutional system of Transy]- 
vania. The Court of, Vienna, not at all inclined to satisfy this 
demand, made him bring forward his grievances in the Diet of 
the country, where the Calvinist notables, in alliance with the 
Catholics and the Lutheran Saxons, prevailed in their refusal 
to grant the Roumanian people the elementary rights they were 
claiming. 

The ascendant powers, consisting of Hungarians, Szeklers and 
Saxons, realised no doubt that the proposals formulated by Micu 
would inevitably entail a complete change in the political system 
then in force, as the Roumanian section of the population, on 
account of its greater numbers, would assert itself over the whole 
territory then under exclusive Hungarian and Saxon domination. 
The coinciding of their own interests with the prevailing poli- 
tical system thus dictated an attitude of unyielding opposition. 

The Micu memorandum truly expressed the desires of the 
entire Roumanian nation, nobility, clergy and serfs. It was 
indeed the function of the two Roumanian bishops of Transyl- 
vania to be the spokesmen of this suppliant nation and the 
clergy, grouped around them, addressed themselves to the 
monarch in their turn to support the action of the bishops. The 
meeting of a national assembly was also planned, in which 
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representatives of all classes, army, nobility, clergy and even 
representatives of the serfs, were to take part. 


This spirit of solidarity, which was developed and strengthe- 
ned thanks to an awakening consciousness, however, came up 
against the categorical opposition of the ascendant powers. In 
the intimate surroundings of the Emperor, the Roumanian natio- 
nal aspirations were looked upon as “‘ a danger ’’, the realization 
of their political programme being capable of introducing dis- 
cord amongst the inhabitants, stirring up hatred between the 
nations, and disturbing the constitution of the country. And the 
all-powerful Kaunitz declared, with the Emperor’s complete 
approval: “ Under existing circumstances, it is impossible to make 
a fourth nation of the Roumanians, and, even if it were possible, 
it would be inopportune, certain grave considerations being 
taken into account ”’. 


No less hostile to the Roumanian movement was the Tran- 
sylvanian Diet, whose representatives were profoundly distur- 
bed when they read the claims of the Roumanians and the 
recommendation of the Court of Vienna to discuss any plan 
liable to satisfy, the Roumanian complaints. The Diet did not 
yield, and asserted its opinion that for several centuries the foun- 
dations of the State were based on interests common to the three 
nations as well as to the four existing religions, and that it was 
consequently impossible to satisfy the proposals of the Rouma- 
nians without upsetting the whole political system then in force. 


The leaders of the Roumanian people of Transylvania did not 
on that account cease to follow, with extreme attention, the 
march of events, recording all the facts of a political or intellec- 
tual order liable to serve them later on, in the struggle which they 
had undertaken for the conquest and maintenance of their 
rights. They felt, like the rest of the world, that the day of 
liberty was approaching, and that the imperative need of the 
moment was for everybody to hold together. In 1847, Baritziu 
said that his people expected to obtain their rights because of the 
‘« spirit of the times ’’, that was stronger than all illusions. 


All Roumanian patriots in Transylvania listened to the voice 
of Europe, and dimly foresaw in the confused events of the times 
the shape of a happier future. Thus prepared, they saluted the 
dawn of 1848. The revolutionary movement which in March 
1848 had extended to Hungary and Transylvania, and had 
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immediately taken hold of the Roumanians, rapidly took on a 
national character. 

The Roumanians set down national liberty as their primor- 
dial claim. “‘ This present day’’, says a manifesto attributed 
to the great patriot Barnutziu, “ is the day of the resurrection of 
dead people, and it is we who were politically dead, but the 
national spirit is not. The day of resurrection is here. Let us 
lift up the stone covering the tomb. Let us liberate the Rou- 
manian people from the millennial chains, and raise ourselves. 
from the dust to eternal life ’’. 

The National Assembly held on May 15th, 1848, on the Field 
of Liberty at Blaj, stood, however, for more than the collapse of 
an odious political regime. These forty thousand men, united 
to decide for themselves their own fate, compensated for their 
whole past history of suffering by decreeing the political and 
national independence of the Roumanians, who were to be repre- 
sented, according to their importance, in the Assembly, and who 
were to be free to speak their own language and to have the 
right to call together once a year their own national Assembly. 
A Constituent Assembly of all the nations in Transylvania was 
to elaborate a new Constitution anda new Code of law. Whilst. 
awaiting the fulfilment of these demands, the Roumanian nation 
was decreed to be constituted by right, and the question of its. 
union with Hungary to be put off till later. In the event of this. 
question being discussed and resolved, the Roumanians would 
raise protests. 

These decisions, taken in the most solemn manner, settled 
the legal status of the Transylvanian Roumanians, and they were 
the expression of the steadfast will of a people who had only 
just shaken off the yoke of servitude. As such, however, they 
clashed with the solutions advocated by the Hungarians, who, in 
their turn, were united in their decision to preserve at any price 
the old character of the dominant nation. These two diametri- 
cally opposed tendencies could not be reconciled. The plans of 
the two nations facing each other offered moreover other causes 
no less serious for disagreement. Whilst the Hungarians were 
trying to preserve some of the privileges which they had enjoyed 
for so many centuries, the Roumanians set up a programme in 
complete accord with the liberal ideas of the times. To satisfy 
the peasant class, they proposed measures which, although mode- 
rate and equitable, earned from their enemies the accusation of 
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being communistic. This uncompromising attitude led to the 
refusal to recognize the justification of the Blaj claims, and to the 
hasty promulgation of a decree of union with Hungary, which 
in fact sanctioned the maintenance of the old domination. It 
is easy to understand the furious obstinacy with which, from 
then on, Roumanians and Hungarians fought during the revo- 
lution of 1848-1849, without however resolving their differences. 

From 1867 onwards, the forced union of Transylvania to 
Hungary and the establishment of the dual Habsburg monarchy 
strengthened the Hungarian oppression, and brought about a 
stronger and stronger reaction, which was determined to overcome 
all obstacles. 

Transylvania thus came into focus as presenting one of the 
sore problems of the Habsburg monarchy, and the situation 
of the Roumanians in the former Hungarian Kingdom was 
henceforth going to be a European question. That the struggle 
of the Roumanians took on this character was in particular due 
to the fact that the border of the young Kingdom of Roumania 
surrounded Transylvania from one end to the other. 

Fully conscious of the part,it was called,to play in stabilising 
the equilibrium between the great powers, the free Roumanian 
State did not set on foot an organized irredentism, did not dis- 
turb peace by inopportune interference, but sought to consoli- 
date its position, internally and externally, so as to be able to face 
the crisis that lay ahead. Its alliance with Germany and the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire was determined by the political situa- 
tion in Europe at that time, and was the judicious policy of a 
small State caught between the expanding tendencies of two 
great powers. 

What confused the situation and made the question of the 
Roumanians in Transylvania acute, was the nervousness and 
unmitigated intolerance of the Hungarian statesmen who tried, 
by last minute measures, to alter the conclusive result of histo- 
rical evolution. Efforts at Magyarisation made considerable 
progress, both in administration and education, by means of a 
well thought-out policy, that tended to exclude Roumanians 
from the towns and from the large, newly created industrial 
centres, by the systematic persecution of Roumanian business 
houses, banks and co-operative societies, by colonizations under- 
taken with a view to breaking up the Roumanian block, finally 
by an agrarian policy that impoverished the Roumanian pea- 
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N. Barabés : Roumanian Peasants from the neighbourhood of Sibiu 
to market. 
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sants and forced them in a body out of certain regions. The 
success of the Hungarians in various spheres is not to be denied, 


‘but to these efforts and attacks corresponded an increased oppo- 


sition on the part of the Roumanians, who defended with the 
utmost energy each piece of ground, each social or econcmic 
position, and in general everything that belonged to their national 
inheritance. 

It was then that the civilized world at last took notice of the 
situation in Transylvania. The Memorandum presented by 
Roumanian notables to the Emperor in Vienna, in 1892, created 
a great stir, but did not stop the persecutions. Instead of remo- 
ving the causes that had provoked these serious complaints, 
the Hungarian Government preferred to bring an action on poli- 
tical grounds against the authors of the Memorandum, and to 
suppress as before all free movement and every endeavour at 
organization of the Roumanian people in Transylvania. This 
effort to destroy the Roumanian nationality, to which the 
Habsburg monarchy gave its consent, continued until the out- 
break of the first world war. The Hungarians attacked with 
relentless fury the Roumanian language, education, property, 
church, freedom of thought, press, right of association, in fact 
everything that might constitute the inalienable heritage of a 
nation that respects its tradition and is conscious of its dignity. 

Shortly before the first world war, it seemed as if there were 
some statesmen at the head of the Monarchy who realized the 
uselessness of such a policy. There were direct negotiations 
with the Transylvanian Roumanians, and a particularly skilful 
diplomatic representative, Count Czernin, was entrusted with the 
mission of diverting the Kingdom of Roumania from its elemen- 
tary duty. All these attempts at reconciliation arrived too late 
and, nervously staged in moments of great tension, did not 
even have the appearance of serious proposals possibly con- 
taining a solution of the problem. When the Roumanian Com-~ 
mittee of Transylvania on the 18th of February, 1914, finally 
closed the chapter of negotiations, it underlined the existence of 
a conflict between the Roumanians and the Hungarian State, 
appealed to the cultural importance and numerical superiority 
of the Roumanians of Transylvania, and referred in glowing 
terms to the outcome of historical evolution as the deciding 
factor in its future policy. The conclusion of this solemn state- 
ment, drawn up on the eve of the conflagration that was to 
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break out that very year, distinctly expressed the decision of the 
Roumanians to shake off the yoke: they would continue to fight 
for the abolition of the injustices from which the Roumanian 
people suffered, and for the establishment and maintenance of 
their indispensable right to national existence, to political asse- 
veration and to the victory of their religious and economic 
interests. 

That is all a people desirous of liberty wanted to obtain, after 
centuries of bondage. All that was required was that the magic 
formula of oppressed nations, the right of self-determination, be 
declared valid. 


6.- THe ROUMANIANS OF TRANSYLVANIA AND THE FIRsr 
Woritp War. 


The war that burst upon the world in the summer of 1914, 
precipitated at last the day of reckoning for all peoples under the 
oppression of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. The Roumanians 
had fully understood the historical. importance, of events, and 
that is why the policy they pursued during the years of crisis 
must not be judged without taking the realities of those times 
into consideration. Although linked to the Central Powers by 
a treaty of alliance, the Kingdom remained outside the conflict, 
persisting in a policy of neutrality that left the door open for 
all eventualities. 

In their political orientation, the Roumanians of Transylvania 
also showed themselves to be conscious of the importance of the 
moment, and to have full confidence in their own destiny. As 
the free Kingdom saw her prestige growing, so her brothers, 
separated from her by an artificial barrier, looked with increasing 
hope and persistency towards the future liberator, a second 
Piemont, and the fulfilments he should bring. The Roumanian 
Government took account of this development, and Ion I. C. 
Bratianu assumed the historic role of placing himself in the van 
of the movement for political unity. The declaration of war 
handed to the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy on the 27th August, 
1916, forcibly expressed the Roumanian challenge : Roumania 
can no longer look on with passivity at the unacceptable situa- 
tion being created for the Roumanians of Transylvania. During 
the course of a thirty years’ alliance, the Monarchy never showed 
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by asingle gesture as much as the semblance ofa desire to satisfy 
their claims; on the contrary, the Roumanians have been trea- 
ted as an inferior race, and condemned to support the yoke of 
a mere minority amidst the different nationalities of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. Roumania sees herself obliged to enter the 
war at the side of those who are in a position to assure her the 
realization of her national unity. 

Despite everything, the political horizon of the Roumanians 
of Transylvania remained overcast until the autumn of 1918. 
The Roumanian armies had been thrown back, a large propor- 
tion of the territory had been occupied by the Central Powers, 
and persecution had been given free rein. Count Tisza himself 
declared in Parliament the necessity for proceeding with “ Dra- 
conian severity ’’ against the Roumanians, by systematic Govern- 
ment action and by legislative measures. In fact, both were 
applied in order to create, at short notice, conditions such as 
would dispel in the eyes of Europe the assumption that Tran- 
sylvania was an oppressed Roumanian province, with perfectly 
justified separatist tendencies. As a consequence, large numbers 
of Roumanians belonging to the, intellectual | professional classes 
were deported to Western Hungary; others were cruelly dealt 
with by courts martial. Hungarian prisons were filled with the 
victims of an imperialism that, in order to assert itself, invoked 
the mere whim of political conjuncture. By far the greater 
number of Roumanian schools were brought under State control, 
so that Magyar influence could be imposed on them; all other 
cultural, economic and financial institutions were also placed 
under strict State control. Finally, certain regulations of the 
Hungarian Ministry of Agriculture subjected all sale of landed 
property in the Roumanian districts to the approval of a 
ministerial office established at Cluj. That was the first step 
towards the dispossession of the Roumanian peasant. No stone 
was left unturned to modify the conditions that, at the Peace 
Conference, were to decide the question of Transylvania’s poli- 
tical future. 

The disastrous defeat of the Austrian armies on the Piava, 
in the summer of 1918, followed by the Allied victories on the 
Western Front, created also in Transylvania a favourable climate 
for the final crisis. The Hungarian Government, presided over 
by A. Wekerle, watched the country closely ; the state of siege 
had nowhere been lifted; symptoms of disintegration appeared, 
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now in this part of the country, now in that; Parliament was 
occupied with an electoral law, which was to secure a Hungarian 
majority; the censorship was severe, particularly towards the 
Roumanians; a State administration, directed by special commis- 
sioners, watched every move of the subjected nations. But the 
thought of liberation was alive in all hearts. Everywhere in 
Transylvania, council was held, plans were made; with greater 
and greater insistence the voice of the Roumanian people was 
demanding to be heard. When the front at Salonika gave way 
under the pressure of the Allied armies, and Bulgaria was forced 
to withdraw from the war, the foundations of the Habsburg 
Empire were also shaken. The oppressed nations then began 
to cast off the fetters of slavery, and no plan of re-organization 
could induce them, to stay within their old confines. 

The process of disintegration of the Monarchy was precipi- 
tated by the request for an armistice, made by the defeated par- 
ties on the 7th october, and addressed to the President of the 
United States. This request invoked recognition of the peoples’ 
right to self-determination, contained in the 14 points. But the 
lack of this very recognition provided the justification for the 
action of the people oppressed’ ‘by Habsburg'\tyranny. The 
general trend of President Wilson’s address allows of no hesita- 
tion as to the equity of national aspirations: there could be no 
question of populations being transferred from one country to 
another by the decision of any International Conference, or 
through the agreement between rival powers; national feelings 
must be respected; henceforth no people shall be ruled or 
governed without their expressed consent; self-determination is 
no empty phrase, but stands for the imperative principle of 
action, which future statesmen shall not ignore without detriment 
to themselves. 

The leaders of the Transylvanian Roumanians fully adopted 
the spirit of these generous principles, that were to be applied in 
the making of a better world, and an Assembly called together by 
the leaders at Oradea decided to adopt, as their point of departure 
towards dissolving the ties with the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, 
the recognition by that Monarchy of President Wilson’s prin- 
ciples. 

This resolution was read at a public session of the Hungarian 
Parliament, on October 18th, 1918. In it, the Roumanians clai- 
med their right to self-determination together with all the con- 
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sequences that would follow, with one stroke breaking off rela- 
tions with the Hungarian State, and reserving to a national assem- 
bly and its dependent bodies the right of determining the future. 
By the imperial manifesto, published on October 17th, Austria 
was transformed into a federal state, that left each nation free 
to set up its own government within its ethnological territory, 
but that retained the integrity of the countries belonging to 
the Hungarian crown. That same day, Wekerle, President of 
the Council, announced to Parliament the separation of Hungary 
from Austria. Thus, the great Danubian Power ceased to exist. 
She had lost the war, not only as a dual Monarchy, but also in 
so far as the two constituent members were concerned indivi- 
dually. ; 

The President of the Chamber and the President of the 
Council emphasized on this occasion that the Roumanian inten- 
tions ran contrary to the Hungarian Constitution. However, 
the Roumanians of Transylvania understood very well the impor- 
tance of the resolution of their executive Committee, and the 
significance of the fact that the resolution had been read in 
Parliament. The Roumanians received the resolution with 
perfect discipline. The solidarity of the Roumanians,| who all 
stood loyally united behind the Committee right up to the pro- 
clamation of national unity, is a striking proof of the unanimous 
consent to the political formula chosen. The clear and resolute 
definition of the Roumanian people’s attitude in the midst of 
growing chaos, created the feeling that security lay ahead, and 
this strengthened the confidence of the masses in their chosen 
leaders. The Committee of the National Party, the only poli- 
tical organization of the Transylvanian Roumanians, had been 
for half a century their recognized form of representation, and 
was elected at the national conference, by delegates invested 
with powers conferred by all the Roumanian constituencies. 
The Committee, in taking upon itself to speak in the name of 
the Roumanian people, whilst awaiting the meeting of the Natio- 
nal Assembly, was unanimously approved, and the measures it 
took were respected by all. 

The days which followed the 18th October brought unexpec- 
ted developments, which necessitated new measures on the part 
of the Committee, established as a “ Directory Council”. Pre- 
sident Wilson’s reply to the request of the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy for peace was made known on October 18th. It made 
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recognition of the Czechoslovaks and Yugoslavs as nations free 
to pursue their own national goals, one of the stipulations for 
the cessation of hostilities. As far as these two nations were con- 
cerned then, the reply went further than the formula of political 
autonomy. It was to be seen, however, that such a solution 
could not simply stop short there, that it would obviously be 
applied in favour of all those nationalities who were claiming 
their freedom. Alterations of the old boundaries were inevi- 
table. The Monarchy was collapsing and anarchy would have 
spread far and wide, if the energy released had not been harnes- 
sed by national organizations. In Austria, the process of disin- 
tegration had already begun. In Hungary, however, consti- 
tutional order did not cease to be a reality until October 31st, 
when the victorious revolution, under the leadership of Count 
Michael Karolyi, swept away the government, decided the abdi- 
cation of the King, and finally brought about the armistice signed 
with the Allies at Belgrade. 

The Roumanian Directory now assumed the role for which 
it was prepared. It completed its ranks by receiving the repre- 
sentatives of the Roumanian socialist workers, and, establishing 
itself at Arad, showed its, intention, not only of bringing its 
political mission to a successful conclusion, but also of repre- 
senting fully the Roumanian nation, now freed from the chains 
of bondage. Conforming to a practice then current, it took the 
title of “ The Roumanian National Council ’’, and caused itself 
to be recognized by the Hungarian Government as the lawful 
representative of the Roumanian people of Transylvania. 

Throughout the country, efforts were made to remove all 
causes of conflict with what remained of Magyar domination. 
But along with the judicious pursuit of this discreet policy, the 
grave problem of doing away completely with the bonds that 
tied Transylvania to the Hungarian State remained yet to be 
solved. On this account, the National Council took the decision, 
on November 10th, of sending to the Hungarian Government a 
formal summons demanding full powers to take over the govern- 
ment of territories, both in Transylvania and Hungary, inha- 
bited by Roumanians. All public institutions, political, admi- 
nistrative, judicial, educational, ecclesiastical, financial and mili- 
tary, whether under direct or indirect State control, were, in 
these territories, to be submitted to the exclusive authority of 
the Roumanian National Council, which was to set up a govern- 
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ment at Sibiu. In the event of the Hungarian Government 
ceding to this demand, the National Council would vouch for 
the maintenance of law and order, and for property and human 
life being respected. Should it refuse, the Council would see 
itself obliged to proclaim that the Roumanian nation was being 
prevented from exercising freely its right to decide its own fate, 
and accordingly the Council would cease all co-operation with 
Public Authorities; as for the possible consequences, the Council 
declined all responsibility, and accused in advance the govern- 
ment formed by the Magyar National Council. 

This ultimatum is of particular political importance. It truly 
expressed the unshakable decision of the Roumanian people of 
Transylvania to create by their own efforts the conditions that 
were indispensable to their national life. At the same time, it 
was an evident reaction against the Hungarian pretension of assu- 
ring to Hungary, by the signing of the armistice, the uninter- 
rupted function of Hungarian administration in the territories 
that were being claimed, at last, for the first time. The boun- 
daries of Roumanian ethnical territory were clearly laid‘down as 
containing the 23 districts of the province, to which were 
joined the Roumanian portions, of, the. districts of Békes, 
Csanad and Ugocsa. 

The Hungarian Government did not reply with a plain refusal 
to this ultimatum. It proposed first of all to put forward the 
date anticipated for the reply, and then entrusted its Minister 
Oscar Iaszi with the mission of going to Arad and engaging 
direct negotiations with the Roumanian National Council. 
Thus the “ Arad negotiations ’’ were arrived at, and we do not 
think we are mistaken in attributing their historical importance 
to the way in which the Roumano-Hungarian differences were 
vented, rather than to the intentions evinced by either one or 
other of the delegations. 

It is true that the Government of Karolyi had from the start 
asserted its intention of coming to an agreement with the Rou- 
manians. He, who was later to become head of the Hungarian 
Government, had already on October 25th, 1918, publicly 
expressed this opinion. He declared that he would oppose no 
kind of “‘ non possumus ”’ to the discussion, and that he would 
leave the door open to any possible desires on the part of the 
Roumanians. If, despite everything, a satisfactory solution 
could not be found, it was his opinion that the question should 
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be deferred until the Peace Conference. His apparent good 
faith was, however, coloured by a reserve, the meaning of which 
was clear: he feared that “foreign influence might be brought 
to bear on the Roumanians of Hungary and Transylvania’. In 
other words, he had desired from the outset a guarantee that the 
Roumanians would remain within the framework of the Hunga- 
rian Kingdom, and would not enter into relations with the Natio- 
nal Roumanian State. But in this he was outstripped by events. 

In 1848, the Roumanians would willingly have accepted such 
a formula: they had proposed it themselves, but the Hungarians 
had rejected it categorically. In 1867, the latter had not even 
thought it necessary to treat with the authorized Roumanian 
representatives, undertaking to respect only up to a certain point 
the rights of nationalities. For half a century, this undertaking 
in no way took effect, and its provisions were never observed. 
Negotiations undertaken in 1910, 1913 and 1914, only strengthe- 
ned the conviction of the Roumanians that no understanding 
with the representatives of the Magyar people could be reached 
short of total separation. 

The Minister of Nationalities, Oscar Iaszi, had been chosen to 
dispel this distrust of the Roumanian, political leaders. An 
expert in the law of nationalities, he had, in the course of the 
previous ten years, pleaded in favour of the just cause of the 
Transylvanian Roumanians by advocating solutions which, 
had they been accepted, would have totally altered the relations 
between the two peoples. But after the collapse of the Monarchy, 
these solutions, the condition of which was the integrity of 
Hungary, were in fact out of date. They no longer exerted 
any power of attraction over nations who had fully realized the 
meaning of the right to self-determination that they had been 
promised. But besides this reason of a more or less psychological 
nature, other circumstances contributed to the failure of his 
mission. Iaszi arrived in Arad at the very moment when the 
whole of Roumanian opinion was appalled by a massacre which 
a fanatic by name of Urmanczy, accompanied by a gang of 
machine gunners, had perpetrated in the purely Roumanian 
village of Belis, in the district of Cluj. Moreover, the solution 
proposed by the Hungarian Minister was at best but a half 
measure, which the two parties in any case would only agree to 
respect until the Peace Conference. Oscar Iaszi offered the cons- 
titution, on the whole Transylvanian territory, of nationalities 
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with distinct autonomy and their own directive organizations. 
The boundaries of each national territory were to be determined 
with scrupulous exactitude. Naturally, all these autonomous 
nationalities were to maintain relations with the Hungarian 
State, which would be represented in each. 

The Roumanian delegates replied that this proposal consti- 
tuted, properly speaking, a point-blank refusal in answer to 
their note. After having subjected to a detailed analysis Iaszi’s 
exposé, as well as his scheme comprising eleven clauses, they drew 
attention to the great distance separating the two points of 
view: the Roumanians were setting out from a given fact, that 
of their national territory, — in 18 out of the 23 districts 
they were claiming, their majority was indisputable; the Hun- 
garians, on the other hand, were dispersed, and could only 
constitute an autonomous organization in the four Szekler 
districts, it being supposed that their close economic dependence 
on the surrounding Roumanian population might be left out of 
account. In other districts, they constituted such a small per- 
centage of the population that, out of a total of 114 consti- 
tuencies, they would only be able to represent 5. 

In short, the presence of a' Hungarian population on the ter-: 
ritory claimed by the Roumanians was merely the result of a 
system of oppression. In the eyes of the Roumanian delegates 
who took part in the negotiations, it was evident that the esta- 
blishment of foreign settlements in Transylvania, in the face of 
the protests of the indigenous inhabitants, tended to compromise 
every effort towards the creation of a Roumanian state. Again, 
how was one to resign oneself to the presence of thousands 
of Hungarian officials sent to Transylvania by the Budapest 
Government, and whose only role could be to blur the bright image 
of the Roumanian nation and to weaken her enduring ethnical 
consistency? However that might be, the Roumanian nation 
showed itself willing to grant the enclaves that it enclosed in its 
embrace, all the rights that they should legitimately claim, and 
the National Council declared itself prepared to recognize Pre- 
sident Wilson’s principles in their full force, and to apply them 
without reserve to the non-Roumanian populations of Transyl- 
vania. 

The discussions continued for two days, November 13th and 
14th, 1918, although their negative result was apparent at the 
start. These discussions were a particularly dramatic episode: 
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in the age-old struggle of the Transylvanian Roumanians. Half 
a century earlier, they might have reached anagreement. Now, 
it was too late. This time, the Roumanian nation meant to 
conquer its sovereignty, and extend it over all Transylvanian 
and Hungarian territories peopled by Roumanians. Such was 
the goal the Roumanian political leaders advocated, and such 
was their answer to the Hungarian proposal. 

Some days later, on November 20th, the Roumanians made 
known to the whole world that negotiations had been broken off. 
As one of their manifestos declared, they might have acquired 
their right by force, but, although ready to give their life for 
the most just of causes, they preferred to await confidently the 
judgment of the people who would know how to replace coercion 
by justice, and everywhere to dispel the effects of an inhuman 
domination. The Roumanian population of Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania declared at the same time that, having no traditionally 
dominant class, there was no incitement for her to subjugate 
other nations, and that her very structure reflected democracy. 


7.4) UNION “wITH’ ROUMANTA! 


It was then that President Wilson addressed to the Rou- 
manian people of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy a communi- 
cation, in which their right to form a political unity was reco- 
gnized. The moment had come for the Roumanians to call 
together a national assembly. Without delay, electoral cons- 
tituencies, incorporated bodies, the Church, cultural institutions, 
associations of all kinds, elected their representatives. On 
December 1st, 1918, 1.228 delegates, fully competent to express 
the will of the entire Roumanian people of Transylvania, met 
at Alba-Iulia, accompanied by a huge crowd, that had flocked 
together from all parts of the country. The swamped Hunga- 
rian administration did not even try to prevent the meeting. 
There was only one incident, which occurred at Teiush. 

The National Council arrived at Alba-Iulia on November 
29th. For the following day, a preliminary conference had been 
planned, in which members of the Committee and the Council 
were to take part. This conference was begun in the morning 
and went on until late at night. The projected resolution to be 
submitted to the National Assembly was the matter under dis- 
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cussion. This resolution expressed in eight points both the will 
of the Roumanian people to be united to the Kingdom of Rou- 
mania, and a certain number of fundamental principles for the 
creation of a new State. The following formula, reached after 
careful consideration and lengthy discussion, sums up very pre- 
cisely the meaning of the projected resolution: ‘“‘ The complete 
establishment of a purely democratic form of government in all 
spheres of public life’. This was the principal claim, and all 
the rest of the scheme patently followed from it: suffrage on 
the widest possible basis, complete freedom of the press, the 
right of association and the right to hold meetings, the same 
rights and an untrammelled autonomy for all religious deno- 
minations, complete national liberty for all the peoples inhabi- 
ting the country, far-reaching agrarian reform and social legis- 
lation in favour of the workers. 

No voice was raised in opposition to these declarations, and if 
there were any objections, they only drew all the more attention 
to the profound sincerity of the programme. By assuring natio- 
nal liberty to all the peoples in the State, the Roumanians showed 
touchingly that they had learned the lesson of their own age- 
old bondage. 

After the opening and incorporation of the Assembly, the 
speakers designated by the National Council expressed its poli- 
tical intentions. It fell to the honour of Basil Goldis to state the 
reasons that inspired the resolution. Since the whole world 
recognized the right of the Transylvanian Roumanians to be 
free, their ancient age-worn enemies might no longer deny it to 
them. But the liberty of this nation implied its union with the 
Kingdom of Roumania; and it was this union that the speaker 
proposed to the Assembly in the form of a motion, which has 
become historic and was passed with extraordinary enthusiasm. 

The second speaker, Iuliu Maniu, after having examined the 
scheme of the resolution point by point, movingly indicated the 
idea of union: as the logical outcome of the past, this union is 
an imperative of the Roumanian will to progress; it is the indis- 
putable consequence of their ethnical identity, the call of their 
ethnical traditions, and the synthesis of their ethnical aspirations. 
The Union alone is able to assure a future to the Roumanian 
people. And who can deny this people the right to decide their 
own fate, to be their own leaders and to establish themselves in 
one body, since they are animated by one single and indi- 
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visible soul? Our duty, concluded Maniu, is to found a 
united Roumanian State, if we do not want to become an object 
of contempt in the eyes of humanity. 

The last speaker, the social democrat Josif Jumanca, pro- 
claimed to the world and to the Socialist International that, in the 
name of the workers, he desired the union of all Roumanians. 
His speech assumed particular significance by the fact that it 
showed the solidarity on the national soil of all the classes of the 
Roumanian people of Transylvania. 

It was thus that the people succeeded at last in freely expres- 
sing their will. «‘ The Treaty of Trianon ”’ sanctioned the deci- 
sions of Alba-Iulia by settling with sufficient accuracy the boun- 
daries of the Roumanian ethnical territory. 


8.- THE VIENNA «DixtTaT» oF AuGusT 30TH, 1940. 


It happened, however, that the fate of Transylvania was 
again challenged by the so-called ‘‘ Vienna Arbitration”. By 
her interference with an historical problem already solved by an 
international tribunal, Germany did not intend a just examina- 
tion of Roumano-Hungarian differences, but merely the pursuit 
of her own political ends. By weakening the resistance of the 
Roumanians, Germany believed she would the more easily 
impose her pretensions of extending her territory towards the 
Balkans and Soviet Russia. 

On this account, the Diktat of August 30th appears in the 
first place as a strategic measure: by adding to Hungary the 
heights of the Eastern Carpathians, from the Maramuresh to 
Brasov, the German High Command took practical possession 
of an offensive position facing the East and prepared for the 
German tanks the road to the Walachian plain and from there to 
South-Eastern Europe. In the second place, the Germans wanted 
to secure for themselves the supplies of oil in the Prahova Valley, 
the indispensable raw material for the conduct of their war, as 
well as the other economic resources of Roumanian territory. 

The German press of the summer of 1940 explained the revi- 
sion of the Roumano-Hungarian frontiers by the necessity 
for doing away with the work “ of Versailles’. Ribbentrop, 
however, as well as Ciano, after having decided the division of 
Transylvania, attempted to justify this act of violence as being 
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one of reparation towards the Hungarians. In truth, Hungary, 
at this time, was completely won over to the German policy of 
aggression, although she appeared to be following only Italian 
fascism. Her action for the “ revision ’’ of peace treaties grea- 
tly contributed to the creation of a favourable atmosphere for 
the aggressive designs of Nazidom. This explains why the Hun- 
gary of Admiral Horthy was always present when it came to the 
division of the spoils, receiving as the reward for their collabo- 
ration, first a substantial portion of Slovakia, then the whole of 
sub-Carpathian Ukraine, half of Transylvania and all the terri- 
tory of Batchka and Medjumurje, in Yugoslavia. It is interes- 
ting to note that the game of “ arbitration ’’ was only played in 
the case of Slovakia and Transylvania, the other two cases having 
been decided in favour of Hungarian imperialism without any 
one going to the trouble of trying to find even the slightest justi- 
fication. 

Too weak to resist the combined pressure of Germany and 
Hungary, Roumania was considered an easy prey. Throughout 
the whole of the summer of 1940, she vainly tried to remove from 
her frontiers a danger which she knew to be imminent. Unluc- 
kily the Western Powers, who had helped her to establish her 
national unity, were at that time weathering a grave crisis, follo- 
wing the invasion of France and the withdrawal from Dunkirk. 
Roumania had thus to choose between utter destruction and the 
signature of an ‘ arbitration ’” imposed by force. 

It must be added that, with the exception of the territorial 
clause, none of the clauses of the ‘ Vienna Diktat ’’ were put 
into practice, which reveals once again its true import. In fact, 
the dividing of Transylvania was made with significant haste, 
contrary to the most elementary logic, without taking any 
account of the configuration of the land, of the direction followed 
by rivers and elevations, nor of the lines of communication, nor 
indeed of the economic needs of the territories directly affected. 

According to the census of 1930, the total population of the 
territory assigned to Hungary amounted to 2.387.778, consisting 
of 1.171.457 Roumanians (49,1 %), 912.098 Hungarians (38,2 %), 
138.917 Jews (5,9 %), 68.679 Germans (2,9 %), 46.038 Tzigans 
(1,9 %), 24.100 Ukrainians (1,0 %), 18.527 Czechoslovakians 
(0,8 %) and 7.952 inhabitants of various nationalities (0,03 %). 

In the part left to Roumania, the total population was 
3.162.426, consisting of 2.036.346 Roumanians (64,4 %), 
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475.588 Germans (15,0 %), 442.584 Hungarians (14,0 %), 62.118 
Tzigans (2,0 %), 39.936 Jews (1,3 %), 28.559 Czechoslovakians 
(0,9 %), 5.507 Ukrainians (0,2 %), and 71.986 inhabitants of 
various nationalities (2,2 %). 

These figures show conclusively that the Roumanians consti- 
tute a majority of the population in each of the two halves of 
Transylvania. The preponderance of Roumanians in the whole 
province is so apparent that, no matter what boundaries are 
laboriously drawn to link the Szeklers to the other Hungarians 
in Transylvania, the Roumanian majority cannot be eliminated, 
either in the whole of the circumscribed territory, or in any of 
its geographical or administrative divisions. In fact, out of 
the six districts that the Diktat of Vienna assigned in their 
entirety to Hungary, five (Nasaud, Salaj, Somesh, Maramuresh 
and Satu-Mare) present an undisputed Roumanian majority, 
and only one (Ciuc) a Hungarian majority. Of the five districts 
assigned to Hungary in part, three have Roumanian majorities 
(Bihor, Cluj, Muresh), and only two have Hungarian majo- 
rities (Trei-Scaune and Odorhei). It is also well worth noticing 
that, although the Hungarians only represent 24,4 % of the 
population of the province, they nevertheless obtained 41,0 % 
of the territory, containing 42,6 % of the population. By far 
the greater part of the third ethnical group of historical Transyl- 
vania (the former Transylvanian Principality), that of the Ger- 
mans, remained in Roumanian territory. 

The Hungarians were ina minority also in Northern TransyI- 
vania: the other ethnical groups made up 61,8 % of the population 
on the territory assigned to Hungary. Out of 60 constituencies 
once again under Hungarian domination following the Diktat 
of Vienna, 44 had a Roumanian and only 16 a Hungarian majo- 
rity. Finally, in the same region, 1.902 villages were inhabited 
by a majority of Roumanians, 603 by a majority of Hungarians, 
49 by Germans, 11 by Slovaks, 10 by Ukrainians and 3 by Jews. 

That lonely ethnical island “the Szekler country ’’, could only 
be reunited to Hungary at the price of seriously mutilating the 
body of the Roumanian race. The homogeneous block of Rou- 
manians once again under the Hungarian rule was numerically 
twice as strong as the Szeklers. The population of the dis- 
tricts of Maramuresh, Nasaud and Satu-Mare, which contain 
more than half a million Roumanians, constitutes a conglo- 
meration which by itself alone is stronger than that of the entire 
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Szekler country. As for the compact mass of 560.893 Rouma- 
nians in the districts of Bihor, Cluj, Somesh and Muresh, it 
testifies eloquently to the injustice done to the Roumanian 
people in order to satisfy the imperialistic claims of Hungary. 
The homogeneous blocks of Roumanians communicate in fact 
directly with Moldavia and Bucovina to the north-east and, to the 
south-east, they connect up with the purely Roumanian regions 
of Transylvania, whilst the Szeklers are doomed to the most 
complete isolation. 

Thus, the new boundary, which stretched from Salonta to 
Balauseri, everywhere cut through Roumanian conglomerations. 
Compact groups of Roumanians also lived south-east of Oradea 
and, above all, along the valleys of the Crish-Rapid and the 
Somesh, and in the Transylvanian basin. Similarly, the fron- 
tier which followed the line of the Carpathian peaks divided a 
homogeneous Roumanian block, whose deep-rooted unity had 
never been assailed by foreign domination nor by any of the 
vicissitudes of history. 

The frontier running from east to west also weakened the 
economic structure, not only by destroying the organization of 
the country, but also by seriously injuring the interests of the 
province, split in two without regard for its geographical configu- 
ration. 

In fact, with the northern part of Transylvania, Roumania 
lost 19,3 % of her railway network and 17,8 % of her roads, 
amputated in such a way, that there were whole districts whose 
lines of communication were completely disorganized. 

In the Apuseni Mountains, the district of the Motzi was 
connected up by the Calatele-Huedin-Cluj railway, and the 
Vascau-Oradea line brought supplies from the Roumanian plain 
of the Bihor. The new boundary cut both lines, creating in the 
whole region a particularly critical situation. The greater part 
of the country of the Motzi could now only be supplied by using 
mountain tracks, that were scarcely practicable. Thus, the condi- 
tions of life in this region had become particularly wretched. 

The district of the Somesh and of Nasaud, inhabited by one 
of the most important groups of Roumanians in Northern 
Transylvania, is oriented economically towards Cluj, Moldavia 
and Southern Transylvania. This district was still connected 
with Cluj, it is true, but the railways and roads that stretched 
out towards the south and the east were cut in such a way, that 
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it found itself severed from the unit in which it had integrated 
in the natural course of its development, its economic, social and 
intellectual relations. The new railway line built by Ilva-Mica 
to communicate with this region lost its importance even before 
it was able to resume, on a large scale, goods traffic with Mol- 
davia. 

The new frontier had also disorganized the network of com- 
munications of the Szekler country. From an economic point 
of view, this region is linked with Southern Transylvania, Wala- 
chia and Moldavia by a sufficient number of railways and roads 
to assure fully adequate transport of goods and passengers. As 
a consequence of the “ Vienna Arbitration’’, the principal line of 
communication, the railway running from Galatzi to Razboieni, 
via Adjud, Cicei, Targu-Muresh, was cut in such a way, that its 
two extremities remained in Roumanian territory. In order to 
ease this disastrous situation, the Hungarian Government, it 
must be admitted, built a new railway line, from Bistriza to Deda, 
connecting the Szekler country with Hungary. Nevertheless, 
this line, on which charges were very high, owing to the wide 
detour it was forced to make, did not facilitate the exchanging 
of food supplies that were indispensable to the country, and it 
considerably raised the cost of transport of local produce — 
wood, hay, apples, mineral waters. 

All the other railways, Blaj-Praid, Sighisoara-Vanatori- 
Odorhei, Brasov-Gheorgheni, that linked the Szekler country with 
the neighbouring districts to the South, East and West, were cut, 
and these districts were separated from the economic organiza- 
tion to which they naturally belonged. None of the efforts made 
by the Hungarian Government to encourage normal economic 
development in the Szekler country, during the years of occu- 
pation, succeeded in putting a stop to the crisis which had conti- 
nuously prevailed already before 1918, and which was now only 
being aggravated. The falling-off of the trade in mineral waters 
in the district, during the four years which followed the annexa- 
tion by Hungary of Northern Transylvania, proves these asser- 
tions to be well-founded. The consumption of these waters, 
which under Roumanian rule had reached proportions hitherto 
unknown, showed under the new Hungarian domination a 
catastrophic decline, as transport raised the cost price to such 
an extent, that they could no longer compete with the mineral 
waters of the old Hungarian State. 
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The loss of the Szekler country had moreover equally 
unfavourable consequences for Southern Transylvania. Brasov, 
Sighisoara and Sibiu lost the ‘‘ hinterland ’’ which was one of the 
foundation stones of their economic prosperity. Thus, those 
towns, which for centuries had supplied the Szekler country, were 
the first to see their trade and small industries suffer from the 
lamentable consequences of the “ Vienna Diktat”’. 

The same applies to Targu-Muresh and Cluj which, having 
become frontier towns, ceased to express the true spirit of the 
provinces to which they belong, and to be the natural economie 
centre of extensive regions. Cluj in particular can only prosper 
by being assured its natural function, conferred by its geogra- 
phical position in surroundings whose resources are well defined. 
Cluj fulfils all the conditions of a great economic centre, the mar- 
ket of exchange between Northern and Southern Transylvania, 
Now, it happens that these regions have a very pronounced Rou- 
manian character on every side; within a radius of 60 miles, 
powerful Roumanian conglomerations have created and main- 
tained the urban nodal point that is Cluj. Within this great 
expanse, the Hungarians do not even form compact enclaves, but 
are scattered in isolated settlements, not infrequently smail in 
number. It is not surprising then that Cluj, in a relatively short 
lapse of time, became the most important Roumanian cultural 
centre of Transylvania, thanks to its focal position, which per- 
mitted it to assume the direction of the religious, political and 
educational life of the three and a half million Roumanians in 
the province. 

When, after the month of August 1940, the town of Cluj 
had again become what it had been under the earlier Hunga- 
rian regime, that is to say a town of officials, its development 
was paralysed by the newly created necessity of importing 
Hungarian produce from the Puszta and the Szekler country, 
whilst under the Roumanian regime it had, on the contrary, suc- 
ceeded in doubling, in less than ten years, its population, its 
commerce and the number of its industrial establishments. The 
accelerated rhythm of progress had made of it the great capitar 
of Roumanian Transylvania. The new line of demarcation, 
however, clipped its wings. Roumanian establishments were 
abandoned or forcibly suspended, and Cluj became a frontier 
town, separated from the physical and economical environment 
to which it belonged, deprived of its natural political and intel- 
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lectual function, and condemned to vegetate until the advent of 
better days. 

The same fate befell also other towns, both big and small, in 
the purely Roumanian regions of Transylvania. Dej, Zalau, 
Simleu, Somcutza, Baia-Mare and Sighet have once again become 
centres of magyarisation, and ceased to be the organic focal 
points of the districts to which they belonged. 

The normal functioning of Transylvanian economy was thus 
severely tried by the division of the province. The heaviest 
losses were sustained by cattle-rearing, the chief source of 
prosperity for the whole territory. A similar crisis awaited the 
less important timber industry in the Roumanian districts 
of Northern Transylvania, — Maramuresh, Satu-Mare and 
Nasaud — and in the districts of the Szeklers, forthe markets that 
were open in the Walachian and Moldavian plains, as well as in 
a large part of Transylvania, had been lost. The intensive tim- 
bering, at an accelerated rate, undertaken by the Hungarian 
Government in the pine forests assigned to it by the Vienna 
arbitration, was dictated by considerations of a political order: 
economically, it will have grave consequences for the future of 
Transylvania. The price of timber in the district of the Szeklers 
rose considerably, owing to the large distances it had to be 
transported. The ports of the lower Danube and the Black Sea 
were inaccessible, and to float wood down the Muresh was not 
permitted, since the upper reaches of the river were cut off from 
the economic unit of Transylvania. 

The harnessing of methane gas found in the Transylvanian 
basin, had opened up large possibilities for the development of 
industries that made use of this source of power. The industrial 
centres of Turda, Tarnaveni (Dicio-San-Martin) and Targu- 
Muresh owe their prosperity to the various factories within the 
network of the methane distributing system. Following the 
** Vienna Arbitration ’’, their position in the immediate vicinity 
of the border has considerably thwarted their progress. The 
economic life in this part of the Transylvanian basin was com- 
pletely paralysed by its eccentric position and by the absence 
of good communications, and made more difficult still by the 
fact that such lines of communication as existed were cut in 
sections by the border. 

The Diktat of Vienna was annulled by the victory of the 
Allies, and by the armistice concluded at Moscow, on September 
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12th, 1944. Already, from August 23rd onwards, the Rouma- 
nian army, side by side with the glorious Soviet armies, had 
been playing an important part in the liberation of Northern 
Transylvania and the annulment of the unjust boundaries of 
Vienna. The Roumanians, confident in the justice of their 
cause, now await the final decision of the Peace Conference. 


CHAPTER III 


DEMOGRAPHICAL ASPECTS 
1. — INTRODUCTION. 


Thanks to the light thrown upon the subject by the official 
Hungarian census of 1910, and the official Roumanian census 
of 1930, the demographic outline of Transylvania may be traced 
with adequate precision. We shall therefore base our present 
analysis on the result of these census-takings. 

To begin with, here are the essential facts concerning the 
fluctuation of the population im Transylvania, between 1911 and 
1939: 


Table I 


FLUCTUATION OF THE POPULATION IN TRANSYLVANIA 
BETWEEN 1911 anp 1939 





Natural 

Years Births Deaths Increase 

TOTAL soot femielgtebn 4.515.982 3.499.093 -+ 1.016.889 
ANNUAL AVERAGE ... 155.724 120.658 -+- 35.066 
VOTE cose ie eh ee 177.738 127.391 + 50.347 
TON: 0 ahte alone aired 186.686 119.183 -+ 67.503 
TODS cited wncreme nn teaeny 201.135 145.352 + 55.783 
T QU AG oe eacds dante telesales 265.222 188.582 -+ 76.640 
1915) ssi dearacese dees 178.393 205.635 — 27.242 
TOTG cco bat amawee 91.485 128.967 —- 37.482 
DOE secsacgntidole eos aes 86.204 118.595 — 32.391 
POTS nos ct hrecteece 83.115 146.511 — 63.396 
TOL QE nk eee aa 147.353 114.125 + 33.228 


1920 i chee Ae 163.381 116.809 + 46.572 
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Natural 
Years Births Deaths Increase 
TOBE predate tics 175.187 117.552 + 57.635 
1° 2 fea ana 174.195 118.577 + 55.618 
1923) Sco eicase dle She 163.580 113.987 + 49,593 
V9D4. i dovad dtd ae 8 166.141 119.042 -- 47.099 
VO 2D 5b declan tos adece 3 157.566 114.423 +. 43.143 
1926 cg were Peta es 158.707 118.965 -+- 39.742 
18! Py re er re ee 153.330 118.000 -+ 35.330 
928 6 psd sk waa dae 158.545 105.836 + 52.709 
1929. se ccescaiecg sheik ote 156.393 113.753 -+ 42.640 
1930 a oe fii petite 160.004 101.208 + 58.796 
VOBT  scxeaetehibsiae cee 153.425 105.790 + 47.635 
1932) wccted ba thee hoes 156.897 110.879 + 46.018 
gS 35 is See ee 142.639 102.782 + 39.857 
1934 ~ oh.0 Siege abo ea 140.824 103.612 + 37.212 
OSD ce eee ee 138.488 108.483 + 30.005 
1936). 4 oti-c 3k eyes egies 145.956 102.616 + 43.340 
1937 cc eee ee 146.636 105 £395 +- 41.241 
1S st ren ere ee 144.722 105.883 +- 38.839 
1939) orien Oe eA, os 142.035 101.160 + 40.875 





* For the years 1911-1918, the statistical facts have been taken from 
the Hungarian publications : “ Magyar Statitztikai Kézlemények ”’. 

** For the years 1919 and following, the facts have been collected 
by the Central Statistical Institute of Roumania, from the official birth 
and death registers. 


This Table enables us to ascertain that, in the first place, the 
fluctuation of the population in Transylvania worked out, for 
the period in question, to a surplus of population, due solely to 
the natural increase of each. year. This natural increase 
amounts to the average annual figure of 35.066 inhabitants. 

In the course of those 29 years, the natural increase of 
births has varied substantially and, during the period 1915-1918, 
which corresponds to the war and the revolution, it is even 
markedly negative. From 1940 onwards, the compulsory 
shifting of population, and the existing state of war, will pro- 
duce the same disastrous effect. The following Diagram will 
illustrate even more clearly the fluctuation of the population of 
Transylvania down to the last years. 
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Diagram I 


NATURAL INCREASE OF THE POPULATION IN TRANSYLVANIA 
BETWEEN 1911 AND 1939. 
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The large migrations resulting from the social and political 
events of the last twenty five years have complicated, and some- 
times even numerically outstripped, the value of the differences 
brought about by the natural fluctuation of the population. 
So, in the years immediately preceding the war, and especially 
during the war itself, it is certain that the non-Roumanian 
population knew a growth too marked to be explained by the 
natural increase alone. 

On the other hand, an important shifting towards Hungary 
of the Hungarian population of Transylvania took place imme- 
diately after the war. The Hungarian authorities have publis- 
hed, on this subject, figures and official reports, regarding which 
nothing remains but to verify their accuracy. 


2.— THE RURAL AND URBAN POPULATION IN TRANSYLVANIA. 
At the time of the 1910 census, the actual territory of this 


province (which comprises Banat, Crisana and Maramuresh) was 
divided into 22 districts. By cutting in two the district of 
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Carash-Severin, the total number of the districts of Transylvania 
was raised to 23. 

In order to render the comparisons which follow as unbiassed 
as possible, we shall utilize the results of the Roumanian census 
of 1930, at the same time as the Hungarian Census results of 
1910. 

We shall exclude three parishes of the district of Maramu- 
resh, —- which together had a total population of 14.250 (1910), 
of which there were 2.888 inhabitants only in the Roumanian 
section (1930) — because those parishes have been divided up 
by the line of the frontier between Roumania and Hungary. 

Still with a view to obtaining figures which may be compared 
on all points, we shall regroup the results of the 1910 census, 
then assessed according to the divisions of the period, in accor- 
dance with the administrative divisions of 1930. Yet, so that 
we may be better able to follow the progress of the tendency 
to agglomerate, we have counted as urban, at each of the two 
dates considered above, the population of the parishes (com- 
munes), recognized as such by the laws then in force. The 
urban population of 1910 (cf. Table II, below) lived in 42 towns, 
and that of 1930 in 49 towns, 39 of which already had this 
character in 1910, while 10 were still counted amongst the rural 
parishes. The names of these 10 parishes, promoted to towns 
in 1930, and the number of their inhabitants at this date, are as 
follows: Resitza, 19.868; Petrosani, 15.405; Salonta, 15.297; 
Oravitza, 9.585; Orsova, 8.159; Lipova, 6.000; Huedin, 5.401; 
Blaj, 4.618; Beiush, 4.293; Nasaud, 3.512. Two towns, so consi- 
dered in 1910, Cojocna, population 4.138, and Ocna-Sibiu, 
population 4.048, are no longer considered as towns in 1930. 
The population of the villages joined to certain towns among 
those above-mentioned (in all, 13 villages, with 7.715 inhabi- 
tants, in 1910) is included, in 1930, with the urban population 
and, in 1910, with the rural. 

In 1910, the population in round numbers of these 23 districts 
was 5.257.000 inhabitants; 683.000 of these lived in the towns, 
and 4.575.000 in the villages. The rural population represented, 
therefore, a proportion of 87% of the whole, as against barely 
13% for the urban population: in other words, the population 
of Transylvania was essentially a rural one. Twenty years 
later, the proportion of the rural population in Transylvania 
taken as a whole, had shown a perceptible decrease, from 87,0 % 
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to 82,6 % in 1930. This is to be explained as much by the 
creation of new urban centres, as by the accelerated rhythm 
of the shifting of the rural population towards the towns — a 
phenomenon of urban concentration noticeable everywhere after 
the war. If we keep in mind the fact that the natural increase 
of population in the towns is, in general, far inferior to that in 
the villages, the increase of the urban population in Transylvania 
is thereby made all the more striking. 

On the whole, it will be remarked, in the comparing of the 
two census-takings, that the increase of the urban population, 
between 1910 and 1930, occurred in every district of Transylvania, 
with the exception of Odorhei and Alba. These exceptions are 
due to the fact that in these districts, the population of the 
towns diminished in proportion as the rural population increased. 
The district of Brasov, in 1910 as well as in 1930, heads ail 
the districts, with a large proportion of urban population, 29,8% 
and 35,2% respectively, owing to the importance of the chief 
town as compared to the area and the total population of the 
district. On the contrary, the present district of Carash in 
Banat, which in 1910 was included in the Krisso-Szérény district, 
had no locality of urban character in that, year... In 1910, the 
district with the highest proportion of rural population (100%) 
was that of Carash; in 1930, it was the district of Odorhei, 
with 93,5 %. 

In comparison with the situation in 1910, it is possible, 
likewise, to note a decrease in the difference between the maxi- 
mum and minimum proportions of the rural population: in 1930, 
this difference falls from 29,8 % to 28,7 %. 

As Transylvania is composed of 3 provinces, distinct one 
from the other because of their evolution, it seems necessary to 
group together the facts concerning them, so that the more or 
less urban or rural composition of the population of each may 
be thrown into relief. The first province, from the historical 
view-point, is Transylvania proper, which comprises 16 districts, 
including that of Salaj; the second, Banat, comprises the dis- 
tricts of Timish, Carash, and Severin; finally the third, to which 
the name of Crisana-Maramuresh has been given, is made up of 
the districts of Arad, Satu-Mare, Bihor and Maramuresh. 

The figures and the proportion of the urban and rural popu- 
lations in these 3 provinces are as follows : 
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Table III 


URBAN AND RURAL POPULATION OF TRANSYLVANIA 
BY PROVINCES. 


PoPpPULATION 





In 1910* In 1930 
EA ci tI A On clit I 
PROVINCES Total Rural Urban Total Rural Urba 
TOTAL ** 5.257.249 4.574.688 682.561 5.545.475 4.582.057 963.418 
Transylvania 2.977.529 2.596.236 381.293 3.217.988 2.698.313 519.675 
Banat 969.102 868.730 100.372 939.958 772.469 167.489 


Crisana- *** 
Mearamuresh 1.310.618 1.109.722 200.896 1.387.529 1.111.275 276.254 


PERCENTAGE OF THE RURAL POPULATION 


1910 1930 
TOPA «ida ta loteh awe eee hae ae 4 87,0 82,6 
Transylvania... 0... cece eens 87,2 83,9 
BONG 6 Mace die vale Shean esa Oe eae 89,6 82,2 
Crisana-Maramuresh. 0... 0... ceeve vena 84,7 80,1 


*) #*) ***) See Notes to Table II. 


It is therefore Transylvania which, proportionately, pos- 
sesses the largest rural] population, and Crisana-Maramuresh the 
smallest. 

The territory of Transylvania comprises, in 1930, 138 dis- 
tricts, 49 towns (8 of which have municipal rights) and 4.087 
villages. Let us here examine, in greater detail, the demogra- 
phic evolution of the towns, so that we may determine in what 
way their ethnical structure is susceptible to alteration in the 
future. The following Table shows the distribution of the inha- 
tants, according to the importance of the localities, towns and 
villages. 
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Table IV 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION OF TRANSYLVANIA 
ACCORDING TO THE IMPORTANCE OF THE LOCALITIES. 


1930 
Groups of localities 
according to their importance Population wi 
TOTAL FOR TRANSYLVANIA.......0.000- 5.545.475* 100.0 
Total for towns (urban population)....... 963.418 17.4 
a) Towns of over.... 100.000 inhabit. 100.844 1.8 
b) — -— 50.001 to 100.000 — 362.175 6.5 
c) — -— 30.001 to 50.000 — 87.862 1.6 
d) — -— 10.001 to 30.000 — 253.142 4.6 
e) — — 5.001 to 10.090 — 123.520 Aud 
f) — -—~ under... 5.000 — 35.875 0.7 
Total for villages (rural population) ..:... 4.582.057* 82.6 
g) Villages of over.... 10.000 inhabit. 91.195 1.6 
h) — — 5.001 to 10.000° > — 244.685 4.4 
i) — - 4.001 to 5.000 — 205.590 3.7 
j) — -~ 3.001 to 4.000 — 333.618 6.0 
k) — - 2.001 to 3.000 — 707.603 12.8 
) — — 1.001 to 2.000 — _ 1.523.179 27.5 
m) — -— under... 1.000 — 1.476.187 26.6 


* Leaving out the three villages of the district cf Maramuresh divi- 
ded by the frontier and which, in 1930, in their Roumanian section, 
counted 2.888 inhabitants. 


This Table shows that the proportion of the rural population 
in Transylvania is 82,6%; that about three quarters of the urban 
population live in towns with a population of from 50.001 to 
100.000, and from 10.001 to 30.000 inhabitants, that is to say 
towns of average importance, and that very much the same 
proportion of the rural population live in villages that do not 
exceed 2.000 inhabitants. 

An analysis of the population increase in the 49 towns called 
by that name in 1930 and grouped according to their importance 
at that date, for the period 1910 to 1930, will make our point of 
view still clearer. 
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Table V 


GROWTH OF THE POPULATION OF THE TOWNS BETWEEN 
THE YEARS 1910—1930. 


Number Population Increase 
Groups of towns towns 1910 1930 Oe 


Total number of towns.... 49 776.262 963.418 4 24.2 


a) of over.... 100.000... 1 60.808 100.844 + 65.8 
b) of 50.001 to 100.000... 5 280.151 362.175 + 29.3 
c) of 30.001 to 50.000... 2 59.006 87.862 + 48.9 
d) of 10.001 to 30.000... 16 215.304 253.142 + 17.6 
e) of 5.001 to 10.000... 16 124.130 123.520 ~— 0.5 
f) of under... 5.000... 9 36.863 35.875 — 2.7 


It follows from this Table that the population of the towns 
increases in direct ratio to their importance. . This can be explai-. 
ned by the fact that the rural population is more strongly 
drawn towards the large towns, where employment is more 
easily found. 

On the other hand, we know that the population of the vil- 
lages is, in a great majority, Roumanian, while the proportion 
of inhabitants of non-Roumanian origin is fairly high in the 
towns. Indeed, the ethnical groups of Transylvania are dis- 
tributed differently in the villages and in the towns. Whereas, 
in 1930, the proportion of Roumanians is 62,6 % of the popu- 
lation of the villages and 35,0 % of that of the towns, that of 
the Hungarians is 21,6 % in the villages and 37,9 % in the 
towns. The emigration towards the towns must therefore be 
assigned to the Roumanian majority in the villages. The 
Hungarians, who are only 21,6 % of the population of the vil- 
lages, provide a considerable proportion of emigrants towards the 
towns of the Old Kingdom, while the remainder of the population 
collects in the towns of the region of the Szeklers, towns which 
have preserved a distinctly Hungarian character right up to 
our day. Therefore, there no longer remains any Hungarian 
population available for the other towns of Transylvania. So, 
the numerical proportion of the Hungarian urban population of 
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Transylvania decreases, as the shifting of the rural Roumanian 
population towards the towns increases. 

We ought also to add that 100.413 inhabitants of the towns, 
that is to say 10,4 % of the total urban population of Transyl- 
vania, have declared themselves to be of Jewish origin. 

In depicting graphically, by means of Table V above, the 
direction of the evolution of the urban population of Transylva- 
nia from 1910 to 1930, the following Diagram is obtained : 


Diagram II 


INCREASE OR DECREASE OF THE POPULATION OF THE TOWNS 
OF TRANSYLVANIA, 1910-1930. 






INCREASE PER CENT 
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3.— POPULATION OF TRANSYLVANIA IN ETHNICAL GROUPS. 


We shall first of all show the distribution of the population 
after its various ethnical elements, according to the results of 
the 1930 census. 

Table VI, below, indicates for each of the districts of Tran- 
sylvania the proportionate number of those inhabitants who have 
declared themselves Roumanian, Hungarian, German and 
Jewish, thus giving an exact view of the question. 
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Table VI 


POPULATION OF TRANSYLVANIA BY ETHNICAL GROUPS. 
PERCENTAGE 1930. 


Districts Total R. H. G. J. 
TOTAL ......... 5.548.363 57,8 24,4 9,8 3,2 
Transylvania.... 3.217.988 57,6 29,0 7,9 2,4 
Alba........... 212.749 81,5 11,3 3,6 1,4 
Brasov ......... 168.125 49,9 26,6 19,8 1,5 
GING apenas 145.806 14,4 82,7 0,3 1,6 
Cli. sea wncak 334.991 60,9 30,1 0,8 5,1 
Fagarash....... 86.039 78,3 5,5 12,5 0,5 
Hunedoara..... 332.118 82,0 11,3 2,5 1,4 
Muresh ........ 289.546 45,8 42,6 3,9 3,4 
Nasaud ........ 144.131 71,5 5,2 14,4 4,4 
Odorhei ........ 130.282 4,9 91,6 0,4 1,0 
Salay acczwe aan 343,347 9632) 031;4 | 14,7) © 8,9 
Sibiu .......... 194.619 62,0 4,7 29,3 0,7 
Somesh ........ 219.355 77,0 15,4 0,2 4,8 
Tarnava-Mare .. 147.994 44,8 11,8 39,7 0,7 
Tarnava-Mica... 149.482 53,9 23,6 16,1 1,1 
Trei-Scaune..... 136.122 16,0 80,4 0,6 0,5 
Turda ......... 183.282 74,4 21,4 0,4 1,2 
Banat.......... 939.958 54,4 10,4 23,7 1,2 
Carash ......... 200.929 69,5 2,5 12,8 0,3 
Severin ........ 239.586 76,6 6,6 9,6 0,9 
Timish......... 499.443 37,6 15,4 34,9 1,7 
Crisana- 

Maramuresh.. 1.390.417 60,7 23,1 4,8 6,4 
Arad .......... 423.649 61,0 19,5 12,3 2,1 
Bihor ......... 510.318 61,6 30,0 0,4 4,3 
Maramuresh ... 161.578 57,7 6,9 2,0 20,9 
Satu-Mare...... 294.875 60,5 25,2 3,2 8,1 


81 


*R. = Roumanians; H. = Hungarians; G. = Germans; J. = Jews; 


D. = Diverse nationalities and non declared. 
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On the other hand, in order that we may be able to study the 
situation of Transylvania in its relation to the whole country, we 
present here a Diagram which shows the distribution into 
ethnical groups of the entire population of Roumania. 


Finally, since this report aims more especially at a detailed 
study of the ethnical problem in the provinces beyond the Car- 
pathians, we shall indicate the distribution of the Roumanian 
population of these provinces in 1930, in the following Chart: 


Chart I 


THE PROPORTION OF ROUMANIANS (%) IN TRANSYLVANIA 
BY DISTRICTS. 


1930 
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The study of this Chart reveals that, outside of the dis- 
tricts inhabited by the Szeklers, an ethnical element allied 
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to the Hungarians, the Roumanians are in a majority every- 
where, absolutely in 16 districts, relatively in 4 only. In order 
that the same Chart may be safely interpreted, it must be 
remembered that the area and boundaries of the districts in 
1930 are those fixed by the Roumanian Administrative Reform, 
and that there are certain differences between them and those 
which these same districts had in 1910. 

The divergences which may be noted between the findings 
of the Roumanian census of 1930 and those of the Hungarian 
census of 1910, may be easily explained, by the difference in the 
methods adopted on either side. 

In 1910, the Hungarians contented themselves with dividing 
the population into ethnical groups, taking as sole criterion the 
language which the inhabitants who were questioned declared 
to be their mother tongue. Now, it is obvious that, because one 
employs a certain language, it does not follow that one necessa- 
rily belongs to the ethnical group corresponding to that language. 

In 1930, the Roumanians adopted another method for 
taking the census: beside the question concerning the mother 
tongue, the answers to which were very carefully verified, another 
question, concerning the ethnical nationality — what the Rou- 
manians call the “‘neam’”’ of the inhabitants, — was brought 
in. Since the spoken mother tongue alone was not considered 
decisive, the nationality of each inhabitant was determined 
according to his own formal and free declaration of the ethnical 
group to which he felt himself bound by a whole historical past, 
by all manner of affinities and by his own personal aspirations. 

If the efficacy of this method might still seem doubtful before 
the world war of 1914, a time when certain individuals were still 
hesitating as to which ethnical group they would attach them- 
selves to, it became perfectly valid after the war, one of the 
results of which was, indeed, the awakening or fortifying of the 
ethnical consciousness of the different nationalities in Transyl- 
vania. In order to show how efficacious this method proved 
itself to be in 1930, we shall instance the fact that the Jews, 
who almost all belong to the Jewish religion, that year divided 
themselves, so far as the mother tongue was concerned, into 
several different groups. Indeed, there exist in Transylvania 
Jews whose mother tongue is Hungarian or German, while the 
Jews of the Old Kingdom speak Roumanian. Those Jews who 
declared their mother tongue to be “ yiddish ’’, “ Spanish ”’, or 
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anything else, were naturally registered in the column which 
corresponded to the language declared. Now, the 1930 census 
has been very careful not to include in the column headed “ inha- 
bitants whose ethnical nationality is Roumanian ”’, all those 
who have declared their mother tongue to be Roumanian, as 
the case had been with the Hungarian census of 1910, when all 
those who, wheter Hungarians or not, had claimed Hungarian 
as either their mother tongue, or just simply the one they usually 
spoke, were ipso facto proclaimed Hungarians. 

Certainly all the Jews did not admit their ethnical origin as 
being Jewish in 1930. A fairly large number amongst them 
declared themselves Hungarian or Roumanian, according to the 
regions they inhabited. Which proves that the problem of the 
distribution of a people according to ethnical groups is a very 
complicated one, and that, anyhow, it cannot be solved by tiie 
over-simple formula of the “ mother-tongue’”’. Therefore, the 
introduction of another test, side by side with that of the mother 
tongue, could not but place the problem of nationalities, so 
important for Transylvania, on a more precise and sounder 
foundation. 

Therefore, the following analysis, which concerns the ethni- 
cal structure of the population in Transylvania, utilizes the 
figures which relate to the ethnical nationality declared, and not 
to the mother tongue. As is shown by Table VII below, the 
values given by the two columns in question are fairly closely 
related. It is only between the figures representing those who 
have declared their ethnical nationality as Hungarian, and those 
who have declared Hungarian to be their mother tongue; 
between the figures of those who have declared themselves 
of ethnically Jewish nationality and those whose mother tongue 
is Yiddish; finally, between those who have declared themselves 
to belong to ethnical nationalities numerically less important, 
and those who have claimed as theirs the mother tongues of those 
nationalities, — that a more considerable difference becomes 
apparent. It is precisely those differences which justify the 
preference we have shown for the figures of the division according 
to the ethnical nationality declared. One is thereby enabled to 
avoid classifying with the Roumanians or the Hungarians, those 
Jews who speak a mother tongue other than Yiddish, and those 
innabitants who form part of sundry smaller ethnical groups, 
while they do not speak the language corresponding to each; a 
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situation that inevitable arises when a population is divided 
according to the mother tongue. 


Table VII 
POPULATION OF TRANSYLVANIA, GROUPED ACCORDING TO 


THE DOUBLE TEST OF THE MOTHER TONGUE, AND OF THE 
ETHNICAL NATIONALITY, IN 1910 anD 1930. 


Mother tongue Ethnical 
and ethnical Mother tongue nationality 
nationality declared 1910 1930 1930 


Transylvania(Banat and 
Crisana-Maramuresh 


Amcluded) 05 oe 65% 5.257.249* 5.545.475* 5.545.475* 
Roumanian language - 

Roumanians........ 2.827.923 3.232.747 3.207.438 
Hungarian language - 

Hungarians ........ 1:662:949 >|) 1.479:970 1.352.753 
German language - 

Germans........... 564.471 540.748 543.767 
Jewish language-Jews. A** 110.918 178.333 
Other languages and na- 

tionalities.......... 201.906 181.092 263.184 


* Jn those totals of 1910 and 1930, the population of the three vil- 
lages of the Maramuresh district that were split up by the frontier 
between Roumania and Hungary, has not been included. The 1910 
total was calculated by the Central Statistical Institute of Roumania, 
on the basis of the Hungarian census-taking of 1910. 


** The fact must again be mentioned, that the Hungarian census- 
taking of 1910 does not recognize Yiddish as a language. The 181.531 
inhabitants of Jewish religion who were reckoned, in 1910, on the terri- 
tory of Transylvania, were considered as having, for their mother 
tongue, either German or Hungarian. 


The population of Transylvania is largely Roumanian. 
The Hungarian census of 1910, although based on the very 
questionable test of the mother or habitual tongue, admits that 
in this province the Roumanians represented 53,8 % of the total 
population. Again, the Roumanian census of 1930, based on 
the far surer test of the ethnical quality freely declared, recorded 
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the existence in Transylvania of a Roumanian majority of 
57,8 %. Still at that date, the proportion of the Roumanian 
population in the actual territory of the country was 78,6 % (1). 
The remaining 21,4% represents different ethnical groups, as 
scattered over the surface of the country, as they are isolated one 
from the other. 

The Hungarians, composing 10 % of the total population of 
the country, represent the most important minority. This tenth 
part of the country’s population is divided geographically and 
socially into several groups, the densest of which is that of the 
Szeklers, a people racially connected with the Hungarians, and 
living in the district of Ciuc, Trei-Scaune, Odorhei, and part 
of that of Muresh. The Szeklers, who have been very much 
studied in recent times, comprise a part of the Roumanian 
population which is denationalised or ‘ szeklerized’’. After 
the manner of the Roumanians, they are to be found as well 
in the villages as in the towns, and form a biological unity with 
a life of its own. 

The remainder of the Hungarians, or about 60 % of the total 
Hungarian population of the country, form scattered little islets, 
merged in the greater, mass. of Roumanians. 

After the Szeklers, the most important group is that of the 
Hungarians of the towns, who make up about 20% of the total 
Hungarian population in Roumania. As has been shown at 
the beginning of this chapter, this Hungarian urban population 
is condemned to a rapid decrease, because, owing to a natural 
phenomenon noticeable in every country, in order to survive, it 
would have to be renewed periodically by an immigration of 
rural elements, which the Hungarian population is incapable of 
affording, on account of the relatively restricted number of 
these elements. This situation has already told in favour of the 
Roumanians, since the urban population has been considerably 
increased by the transplantation of a rural population, which 
is largely Roumanian. This change has further been hastened 
by the fact that, since the last world war, a part of the Hungarian 
urban population has been repatriated to Hungary. The Rou- 


(1) The 1930 figure of the Bulgarians of Northern Dobrudja, as well 
as that of the Germans of the same province, and of those of Southern 
Bucovina, who have since been repatriated, have been deducted; and 
the number of the Roumanians who, in the meantine, were taken from 
Southern Dobrudja and settled in Roumania, have been added. 
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manians have gained by the serious modification which, as a 
result of all this, has been wrought in the relations existing bet- 
ween the ethnical elements in the towns of Transylvania. 

A third group of Hungarians, about 20 % of the total of this 
population, is installed in the territories close to the western 
frontier of Transylvania. Finally, a fourth group is made up of 
elements scattered over the entire surface of the province, 
either in the villages imbedded in the Roumanian mass, or 
isolated inside the Roumanian villages themselves. It is easy 
to see that those isolated elements are fated to undergo a rapid 
assimilation. 

The following Diagram represents the proportion of each 
ethnical group of Transylvania in 1910, 1930 and 1940. 


Diagram IV 


POPULATION OF TRANSYLVANIA IN 1910, 1930 AND 1940, 
ACCORDING TO ETHNICAL GROUPS. 
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It will be seen that a serious shifting of the population of the 
different ethnical groups took place between 1910 and 1930. 
In the first place, we observe a higher proportion of the Rouma- 
nian element, which explains itself by the fact that in 1930 all 
the inhabitants of ethnically Roumanian origin have been 
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registered as Roumanians, who in 1910, by the test of the mother 
tongue, or rather the language used in social intercourse, had 
been entered under the heads of other ethnical groups. A 
movement towards Transylvania of Roumanians from the other 
provinces had also taken place; and, lastly, there was a decrease 
of the proportional figure of the other minorities, as a result 
of repatriations, emigrations, etc. The reduction in the number 
of Hungarians following upon the repatriation of public officials, 
has been of special importance. Indeed, in the majority of 
towns, the Hungarian officials had refused in a body to take the 
oath of fidelity to the Roumanian State. Two other facts also 
contributed in a large measure to this decline in the number of 
Hungarians; to wit, the large number of Jews who, having 
declared themselves of Jewish or German origin in the 1930 
census, were no longer registered in the Hungarian column, as 
was the case in 1910, when the mother tongue test had been 
adopted; and, in the second place, the rather marked scattering 
of the Hungarians, due either to their emigration, or to their 
constant infiltration into the provinces of the Old Kingdom, 
especially into Moldavia and Walachia, where Hungarian crafts- 
men and labourers found well paid jobs. 

There has been no substantial change in the proportion of 
the German population. 

In the Roumanian Statistics, Jews and Tzigans appear for 
the first time in 1930 as a separate ethnical element. At the 
time of the 1910 Hungarian census, a large part of the Jewish 
minority, as also of the Tzigan minority, had been included in 
the Hungarian population, as we have already stated. In 1930, 
these minorities declared their nationality as Jewish, to the rate 
of 3,2 % of the total population of Transylvania, and Tzigan, 
to the rate of 2,0%, and were registered as such. 

Over the total area of Transylvania, the proportion of the 
Hungarian element in 1930 was 24,4 %; as for the other mino- 
rities, the preceding Diagram shows that the 1930 census, when 
compared with that of 1910, points to a marked decrease in the 
proportion of Germans and Jews, who, next to the Hungarians, 
form the largest minority groups. 

On January 1st, 1940, the ethnical structure of Transyl- 
vania was established from the statistical facts made out for the 
period 1931 to 1939. This structure does not take into account 
the internal migrations, which carry elements that mostly 
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belong to the minorities from Transylvania towards the Old 
Kingdom, and from the Old Kingdom to Transylvania, ele- 
ments almost always Roumanian. By the sole effect of these 
differences in the natural fluctuation of the population, the pro- 
portion of Roumanians in Transylvania increased between 1930 
and 1940, while that of Hungarians and Germans continued to 
decrease. 

Those emigrants from Transylvania hardy keep in touch 
with one another. It seems all the more difficult to consider 
them as belonging to ethnical minorities, provided with a com- 
plete biological and social structure, in other words, capable of 
an independent existence, as they are scattered and surrounded 
on all sides by a compact mass of Roumanians, with whom they 
maintain all sorts of relationships. They take more readily 
to trading and industry, and by this very fact, are caught up 
in the tide of the country’s affairs, and eventually model them- 
selves upon the majorelement. Thus it is that the Old Kingdom 
has been able to absorb a considerable number of German and 
Hungarian craftsmen and Jewish tradesmen. 

In order to complete the comparative facts given in the 
preceding Diagram and, at the same time; im order to facilitate 
the detailed study of the evolution of the ethnical elements in 
Transylvania between 1910 and 1930, we will present further 
on a series of Tables in which will figure the proportion of 
Roumanians, Hungarians and other ethnical nationalities, at 
one and the other of those periods, for each district of Transyl- 
vania considered separately, as also for the rural and urban 
populations considered apart. 
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Table XII 


PROPORTION OF INHABITANTS OF JEWISH RELIGION IN THE RURAL 
AND URBAN POPULATIONS OF TRANSYLVANIA IN 1910 (1). 





Districts Total Rural Urban 
POPAD bs hace deers Ms oa ces 3,5 2,4 10,8 
4 Alba ...... statis Feat tia tole besaiic Nie 1,7 0,8 6,1 
i BTA es ccie p00 ee ated gd Bt 2,4 1,1 10,0 
I Bilt ed ddan fede Mote dees 5,0 2,6 23,6 
: Brasov ..... 0.00.00 ce cee 1,1 0,1 3,5 
i Carastic(2) a3 cage ded ee ee 0,5 0,5 
: Clie haw eeelaa eaten cers 1,5 12 4,5 
; Clip iden cig Mieke ene pitte 4,5 2,6 10,9 
; Fagarash........ pe nena neat 1,0 0,5 7,8 
: Hunedoara................ 1,7 1,3 6,7 
Maramuresh ............... 21,8 19,8 37,3. 
i Muresh .....BCU Cluj/.Cent 3y1 251 10,3 
Nassau: ceca dieu dSe es. weed 5,4 4,8 10,9 
Odorhei.................0. 1,2 1,1 2,0 
Satu-Mare .............00. 8,0 5,0 16,6 
Salajia sec be ae ince cade 4,8 4,4 12,4 
Severin ...... 0.0.0.0 cece eee 1,5 0,6 8,2 
SEDI, 23 ded eRe celts, 0,9 0,1 3,9 
Somesh ...............000. 5,4 4,3 16,6 
Tarnava-Mare ............. 0,8 0,5 2,8 
Tarnava-Mica ............. 1,5 1,2 6,5 
Timish.................00. 1,9 0,7 9,3 
Trei-Scaune ............... 0,9 0,6 3,2 
PUTS. esis Oho eG ees 1,5 1,3 3,6 


(1) and (2) Cf. Notes to Table VIII. 
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Table XIII 


PROPORTION OF THE INHABITANTS HAVING DECLARED 
THEMSELVES TO BE ETHNICALLY JEWISH NATIONALITY, IN THE 
RURAL AND URBAN POPULATIONS OF TRANSYLVANIA IN 1930 (1). 





Districts Total Rural Urban 
OTA Gee acs bee ee ea 3,2 1,7 10,4 
AIDE ocak hi 8 vestnil daats lie: 1,4 0,5 6,2 
APACS ccd tesnateps leis abhr ed ocotese he 2,1 0,6 9,1 
BiBOP ssc ani Pes doe os 4,3 1,5 15,4 
Brasov: -esene be Boe ees G 1,5 0,2 3,8 
Caras 2) cca Be SOS BAS 0,3 0,1 1,4 
CU 3 5: HR REA ee alee 1,6 1,2 5,6 
CUy fo oe eae ei Da ee ER Sey 5,1 1,3 13,3 
Pagarasht (3) 2 iveciincheaes 5,0 = 4,9 
Hunedoara ...........00005 1,4 0,7 6,6 
Maramuresh. 0.6.6 6. ees 20,9 17,4 38,6 
MUTeshh sist-< wok oe ea care es 3,4 1,5 13,4 
Nasaud ....... 0.000 ee eee 4,4 3,0 14,7 
Odorhei............0.0 000 1,0 0,8 3,3 
Satu-Mare ...............- 8,1 4,9 18,6 
Sala a cae ae ean Oe 3,9 2,9 13,4 
Severin .... eee eee 0,9 0,2 4,6 
SIDWLS. o {ee oes wee Hoe. 0,7 2,7 
Somesh ......... 0.00 eee 4,8 3,1 20,1 
Tarnava-Mare ............ 0,7 0,2 3,0 
Tarnava-Mica ............. 1,1 0,6 5,6 
Timish « ¢-0s ap. tak wan aes 1,7 0,3 7,6 
Trei-Scaune ............... 0,5 0,3 2,3 
Purdars jaceecbate tivncande os 1,2 0,8 4,3 


() and (2) Cf. Notes to ebls VIIl. 
(8) * = less than 0,1 9 


These different Tables call for some comments. The first 
thing to be noticed (Table VIII) is a general] increase in the figure 
representing the Roumanian population, which has increased 
up to 4,0 % between 1910 and 1930; next, it will be remarked 


ENS St ee ee we eee ae ee ee 
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that the increase is far more important with respect to the Rou- 
manian urban population, that is to say, precisely in the area 
where the other nationalities are most strongly represented; this 
remark holds for all the districts of Transylvania, without 
exception. 

Table IX shows that, unlike the Roumanians, the Hunga- 
rians are experiencing a regressive evolution. In every town, 
without exception, their proportion has noticeably declined, being 
26,7 % less in 1930 than in 1910. That of the “ various other 
ethnical elements ”’ (Table XI) presents, in 1939, a considerable 
increase, due to a stricter method of registration. Indeed, all 
the Jews and a good many Tzigans who, in 1910, figured 
amongst those inhabitants who had as mother tongue Hunga- 
rian or German, in 1930 are included in this group: see, with 
reference to this, Tables XII and XIII, which show the propor- 
tion of the inhabitants of Mosaic religion in 1910, and that of the 
inhabitants who, in 1930, declared themselves of Jewish natio- 
nality. Those same Tables permit us to ascertain that, in 
Transylvania taken as a whole, the number of Jews is decreasing, 
as moreover is that of the Germans (Table X). 


The following Table represents the natural increase in popu- 
lation of each ethnical group in Transylvania, between 1930 
and 1939. 

On examination, this Table reveals that the increase is 
reduced, especially in Banat, where the Hungarian population 
alone, composed of recently settled immigrants, whose condi- 
tion is modest and who are few in number, progresses numeri- 
cally in a noticeable manner. Nevertheless, even here, where 
the Hungarian population is relatively prolific, its proportion 
represents barely 10,4 % of the total number of inhabitants. 

For the whole of Transylvania, and in the same interval of 
time, the natural increase of all the ethnical groups has been 
6,6 %. The increase of the Roumanian element, that is 7,5 %, 
is superior to this average, while that of the other nationalities 
is inferior to it, the Hungarian reaching 5,7 % only, and the 
Germans still less. 

In conclusion, it will be remarked that, in the interval 1918- 
1940, the demographical evolution of Transylvania has but 
increased the importance of the Roumanian element, at the 
expense of the other ethnical groups, particularly those of the 
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TRANSYLVANIA 
Table XIV 
NATURAL INCREASE IN EACH ETHNICAL GROUP 
FROM THE 29TH DECEMBER 1930 To THE 31ST DECEMBER 1939. 


Rate For 100 INHABITANTS OF EACH ETHNICAL GROUP. 


Districts 


Hungarians and Germans, whose natural increase was very 


feeble. 
Transylvania ... 


98 
TOTAL... 
Banat... 
Crisana- 
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}Hungarians; G. = Germans; J. = Jews; 


(1) R.= Roumanians; H. 
== Diverse nationalities. 
* = less than 0,1 %. 
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4.— Tue ROUMANIANS AS A PREDOMINANT ELEMENT IN 
TRANSYLVANIA. 


I) all the census-takings carried out in Transylvanian terri- 
tory, the statistical figures agree in showing that the Rouma- 
nians constitute its predominant element, having an absolute 
majority of 53,8 % in 1910 and of 57,8 % in 1930. Neverthe- 
less, this percentage is far from giving a true idea of the over- 
whelming superiority of the Roumanian element in a territory, 
two thirds of which it occupies. According to the 1930 census, 
the Roumanians are in a majority in 20 out of 23 districts, in 
113 of the 138 territorial divisions (*‘ arrondissements ’’), and in 
2.976 out of 4.087 rural parishes. These figures justify the 
formal refusal of the Roumanians to accept the idea of a poli- 
tical dependency other than that of a Roumanian united State. 
Indeed, whatever may be the traces left by foreign domination, 
whether Hungarian or Austrian, they have not succeeded in 
modifying the Roumanian character of the country. 

The statistical figures permit us to consider as territorial 
unities with a Roumanian character the 20 following districts : 
Alba, Brasov, Cluj, Fagarash, Hunedoara, Muresh, Nasaud, 
Salaj, Sibiu, Somesh, Tarnava-Mare, Tarnava-Mica and Turda, 
in historical Transylvania; Carash, Severin and Timish-Torontal, 
in Banat; Arad, Bihor, Maramuresh and Satu-Mare, in the pro- 

vince of Crisana-Maramuresh. 
In 16 of these districts there is an absolute majority of Rou- 
manians, while in 4 they enjoy a relative majority only. In 7 
districts the Roumanian majority exceeds 70 %, in 6 others 
it is over 60 %, and in three, over 50%. In the districts in 
which their majority is a relative one, the Roumanians repre- 
sent 49,9 % at Brasov, 45,8 % at Muresh, 44,8 % at Tarnava- 
Mare, and 37,6 % at Timish-Torontal. This last percentage 
gives them none the less a numerical superiority over the Ger- 
man Swabians, as well as over the Hungarians and the Serbians, 
in the district of Timish-Torontal; over the Saxons as well as 
the Hungarians, in the district of Tarnava-Mare; over the Hun- 
garians and the Saxons together, in the district of Brasov; 
finally, they are almost equal to the Szeklers and the Germans 
together, in the district of Muresh. It is to be remarked that, 
in these 4 districts, the Roumanian element always keeps in 
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contact with its ethnical block, whereas the Saxon islets of 
Tarnava-Mare and Brasov, or the Swabian one of Timish-Toron- 
tal, are isolated and scattered. 

That is why Hungarian writers speak of a Roumanian 
** ocean’ in Transylvania, of an “irresistible deluge” or an 
“avalanche ’’ of Roumanians; these formulae are Count Ste- 
phen Bethlen’s, and date from 1912-13. As for the Saxon 
deputies, on the occasion of the controversies raised in the Hun- 
garian Parliament, in 1918, by the electoral Reform, they made 
use of the words “ frightening”’ and ‘“ overwhelming ’’, in rela- 
tion to the number of Roumanians in Transylvania. 

The numerical superiority of the Roumanians stands out 
still more plainly when one considers that the principal alloge- 
neous groups barely tone down such obvious Roumanian majo- 
rities. In six districts (those of Fagarash, Nasaud, Sibiu, 
Maramuresh, Carash and Severin), the number of Hungarians is 
insignificant. In 6 others (Alba, Arad, Hunedoara, Timish- 
Torontal, Tarnava-Mare and Somesh), it exceeds the proportion 
of 10 %, but does not reach the 20 % mark, which is considered 
as the minimum to justify a claim to special rights. As for 
the Germans, they claim superiority to the Roumanian clement 
only in the 2 districts of Tarnava-Mare and Timish-Torontal; 
in 2 others, Brasov and Sibiu, they barely reach 19,8% and 
29,3 % respectively. As for the other minorities, the Jews 
represent a higher percentage (20,9 %) in the district of Mara-~ 
muresh only. 

Lastly, that density of the Roumanian population is also 
strengthened by the fact that the Roumanians are better repre- 
sented than the Hungarians in the peasant class, and their 


small farmer class is far and away more numerous and powerful , 


than the corresponding Hungarian class: 62,6% of the rural 
population is made up of Roumanians, and only 21,6 % of 
Hungarians; or, if we consider the occupations, properly so 
called, of the population in Transylvania, we find that the far- 
mers are divided into nationalities in the following manner: 
67,2 % Roumanians, 20,3 % Hungarians, 7,6 % Germans, and 
4,9 % other nationalities. 

The basis on which the political life of this province rests is 
therefore constituted by the Roumanian element. The net- 
work of Roumanian peasant villages which covers Transylvania 
gives to this province its striking ethnical character. The Rou- 
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manian peasant, gifted with strong biological vitality, is the 
essential factor in the demographic evolution of Transylvania. 
The number of births for the Roumanians of this province is 
at 29,1 °/oo, for the Hungarians at 23,3, for the Germans at 
19,5; and the natural increase of births over deaths rises for the 
Roumanians to 11,9 °/50, for the Hungarians to 8,3, and for the 
Germans to 6,0 only. The logical consequence of these facts 
is that the numerical superiority of the Roumanians has every 
chance of becoming stronger in the future, in the same measure 
as the proportion of the other ethnical groups in Transylvania 
will grow weaker. 

It is true that the position of the Roumanian element in the 
towns of Transylvania is, for the moment, unfavourable. On 
the one hand, the political and social condition imposed upon 
them by the feudal system, has kept the Roumanians away 
from the towns and excluded them from trade; on the other 
hand, since 1867, the political exclusiveness of the Hungarians 
has nipped in the bud every tendency on the part of the Rou- 
manian people to complete its social structure and form econo- 
mical and cultural centres in the territories which it possessed. 
In proportion as they succeeded in breaking), their numerous 
mediaeval fetters, which continued to exist in Transylvania up 
to 1870, the Roumanians found that their position was rapidly 
modified. Whereas, between 1880 and 1910, their population 
in the towns of Transylvania only increased from 70.438 to 
120.929, after less than 10 years of Roumanian government, in 
* 1930, it reached a total of 336.756. But this jump, a direct 
consequence of the ending of the ‘‘ Magyarizing”’ policy, has 
not yet sufficed in reestablishing the normal balance with 
regard to the distribution of the urban and rural populations, 
‘according to nationality. 

In Transylvania, the urban population of the different eth- 
nical groups is divided in the following manner : 


Roumanians ..............-. 35,0 % 
HMunigarians:is)ssnetecusie cas 37,9 % 
Germans ...... 0... eee ee eens 13,2 % 
Others es dara ecoesennneoe 13,9 % 


It is obvious that a division of this kind is neither normal, 
nor capable of persisting. The natural evolution will not be 
long in remedying it; all the more peueanian 
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population of the towns in Transylvania, with the exception of 
the Szeklers’ country, cannot depend upon the necessary reserves 
in the surrounding rural districts. 

The numerical superiority of the Roumanians stands out 
with. absolute clearness in the smaller administrative areas, 
in the territorial units whose limits have remained, in most 
cases, the same as they were under the Hungarian government. 
In Transylvania, there exist in all 138 such divisions (in Hun- 
garian, “ jaras’”’), of which 113 have a Roumanian majority, 
while only 18 have a Hungarian majority. Again, it is advi- 
sable to note that, out of these 18 divisions, 14 are situated in 
the Szekler region, and the remaining 4 in a region close to the 
western frontier. Of the 113 divisions which are Roumanian 
in character, only 12 present relative Roumanian majorities, 
which none the less take the lead over the Hungarians and 
the Germans, in the districts enclosing the towns of Brasov, 
Satu-Mare and Timish-Torontal. In certain divisions of this 
last district, situated near the Yugoslav frontier, the Serbian 
element and some Slave-Bulgarian groups reduce the undeniable 
Roumanian majority to a certain extent. The distribution of 
the Roumanian element in these administrative subdivisions 
shows how very absurd if would be to create autonomous can- 
tons in Transylvania. 

There are only just two districts in which the predominance 
of the Roumanians is disputed by the Germans, Swabians of 
Timish-Torontal, and Saxons of Tarnava-Mare. The former 
settled there as colonists after the Turks had evacuated Banat; 
at the present time, together with the Swabians of Arad and 
Satu-Mare, they form a barrier between the territory in the 
West, where Hungarian is spoken, and the Roumanian territory 
in the East. The Saxons are embedded in the Roumanian 
mass with, however, the exception of the Saxons of Tarnava- 
Mare who, in a little section on the Eastern side, shelter the 
block formed by the Szeklers of Odorhei, thus protecting these 
from Roumanian expansion. The Germans in Transylvania 
have definite majorities in 7 divisions only, 5 of which belong 
to the Swabians of Banat and Arad, and 2 to the Saxons. The 
age-old existence of a Saxon autonomy in Transylvania was 
possible only within a Constitution which completely excluded 
the Roumanians from public life. It was impossible to maintain 
the new form of. autonomy, which the Transylvanian Saxons 
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obtained in March 1849, after the disappearance of the feudal 
privileges, because of the just protests of the Roumanians, who 
were, and still remain, more numerous over the whole area 
of the so-called “ Saxon land ”’. 


ROUMANITA 


NATIONALITIES HOLDING ABSOLUTE OR RELATIVE 


MAJORITIES AMONG THE RURAL POPULATION. 
1930 





Po] Roumanians in absolute majority. 

— in relative majority. 

fj Other Nationalities in absolute majority. 

WD —- —_ in relative majority. 
h, 


U. Hungarians. G. Germans. Rt. Ruthenians. Bl. Bulgarians. 
Rs. Russians. Tr. Turks. Hu. Hutzans. Ga. Gagautz. 


The Hungarians in Transylvania are generally spread out 
diffusely and sporadically, and in the very midst of much larger 
Roumanian masses. In 12 out of 23 districts, they do not even 
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reach 20 % of the total population; in 4 others, they barely go 
beyond 20 %; in 3, they succeed in reaching 30%; in one, they 
go beyond 40 %, and hold the absolute majority in only these 
districts of the Szeklers: Odorhei, Ciuc and Trei-Scaune. Conse~- 
quently, in the majority of the districts of Transylvania, the 
Hungarians do not even represent the minimum percentage of 
20%, which would give them the right to a national life of their 
own. 

The way in which the Hungarians are spread over the divi- 
sions of the land bears out that assertion. As for their distri- 
bution into parishes, out of the 4.087 parishes in Transylvania, 
only 766 (less than 19%), situated for the greater part in the 
region of the Szeklers, contain a Hungarian majority. This 
weakness in the Hungarian element is due to the fact that it 
crept in slowly and under the protection of the State, which 
takes away from its expansion all its natural character. In 
spite of that powerful support, the systematic process of ‘* Ma- 
gyarisation ’’ had no success with the Roumanians, except in a 
few towns, and over a limited part of the department of Salaj. 
The only effect of the dissemination of the Hungarian element 
throughout, Transylvania, was indeed, to increase its thinness 
and deprive it of all connection with the Hungarian-speaking 
territory. 

The Hungarian majorities of the 3 districts of Ciuc, Odorhei 
and Trei-Scaune, to which must be added the south-eastern 
portion of the district of Muresh, form the enclave of the Sze- 
.klers, in the very heart of territory ethnically Roumanian. The 
narrow belt of Jand, varying in density, which one would be 
tempted to regard as a bridge joining the Szeklers and Hungary 
proper, is dominated along its entire length by Roumanian 
majorities. The Szeklers occupy a sector of the region of the 
Eastern Carpathians, where they establish their villages, espe- 
cially in the valleys. All the evidence, chiefly that afforded by 
the study of places and names, points to the fact that they 
have here superposed themselves upon an older stratum, of 
Roumanian origin; indeed, the Roumanians still preserve, up 
to our day, their ancestral homes in the mountains. 

With regard to the remainder of Transylvania, the Hunga- 
rian population is increasing in 3 districts only: those of Turda 
(21,4 %), Brasov (26,6 %) and Cluj (80,1 %). This growth 
is due to the intense and voluntary agglomeration of Hunga- 
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Family of Roumanian Peasants from  Tilisca, Sibiu. 
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rians in the large towns of these 3 districts, a systematic policy 
carried out during the 50 years which preceded the union of the 
province with Roumania. That is why half of the Hungarian 
population of the district of Cluj is made up of the inhabitants 
of the 2 towns of Cluj and Huedin, the other half being repre- 
sented by the Hungarian population scattered throughout iso- 
lated parishes, even though the Hungarians look upon the 
region of Calata (Kalotaszeg) as Hungarian territory. In fact, 
the Hungarians, who are scattered throughout 3 divisions of 
the district of Cluj (Cluj, Gilau and Huedin), and in one 
division of the district of Turda (lara-de-Jos), present a total 
of 34.181 inhabitants only, as against 104.924 Roumanians. 
The figure for the Hungarian rural population of the 2 districts 
of Cluj and Turda (79.458) remains very much below that of the 
corresponding Roumanian rural population (296.643). A similar 
process of urban agglomeration has developed at Brasov, where, 
under the Roumanian government, a notable contingent of 
Szeklers, attracted by the recent establishment of new industries, 
and by the commercial traffic, which was increasing in a manner 
heretofore unknown, came and settled. 

In 3 districts along: the western frontier (Bihor, Salaj, Satu- 
Mare), although the Roumanians outnumber the Hungarians by 
two to one, the latter present nevertheless more important 
minorities (30,0 %; 31,4 %, 25,2 %). This is due as much to 
the expansion of the ethnically Hungarian territory, which is 
close by, as to the fluctuation of the Roumanian population 
which, throughout the middle ages, fell back towards Moravia 
and Galicia. Inside the district of Salaj, the new Hungarian 
colonies are spread out over a wider area, without ever attaining 
the same percentage as the Roumanians. It is to be observed 
that, in the whole of this zone, the antiquity of the Roumanian 
element, as well as its density and ethnical vitality, are both 
well known and confirmed. 

Even though more widely exposed to Hungarian expansion 
in these 3 districts, the Roumanians here have preserved an 
undeniable preponderance up to the present day. Nevertheless, 
it must be pointed out that the districts of Bihor and Satu-Mare, 
under the Hungarian regime, extended more towards the West 
and North-West than they doto-day. By the Treaty of Trianon, 
a part of them was cut off and allotted to Hungary, in spite of 
the Roumanian element therein existing. 
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In the district of Muresh, the Hungarians represent 42,6 % 
of the population, and the Roumanians, 45,8 %. The south- 
eastern half of this district is part of the territory of the Sze- 
klers, while its capital, Targu-Muresh, is surrounded on all 
sides by Roumanian masses. The Roumanian administration 
has joined on to it the division of Teaca, of the district of 
Turda, which, by reason of its roads and railway system, is 
more closely linked up with Targu-Muresh. Whence the diffe- 
rence in the Hungarian figures relating to this district. 

The preponderance of the Hungarians in a few towns in 
Transylvania in no way modifies the general situation in their 
favour. These little blocks, scattered over Roumanian terri- 
tory, constitute, none the less, a permanent motive for political 
dissension. 

In order to support these affirmations, we here present a 
more detailed Table of the ethnical distribution in the 20 dis- 
tricts where there is a Roumanian majority. Failing more 
recent and reliable data, we accept the figures of the Rouma- 
nian census of 1930, the seriousness and impartiality of which it 
would be impossible to doubt. 


1. — District oF ALBA. 


4 Towns. — Total: 19.606 Roumanians and 7.675 Hungarians. 

7 Divisions. — Total: 153.795 Roumanians, and 16.353 Hun- 
garians. 

In 1930, the town of Aiud alone had a Hungarian majority of 
4.788 Hungarians, as against 3.727 Roumanians. The rural 
division of the same city counts 19.000 Roumanians and 6.455 
Hungarians. In the 7 rural divisions, there is an absolute 
majority of Roumanians. In the whole district, there only 
exist 10 parishes out of 152 with a Hungarian majority; 2 others 
are Saxon and the remainder, Roumanian. The Hungarians 
parishes are not grouped together, but scattered throughout the 
department. 


2. — DIsTRICT OF BRASOV. 


1 Town. — Total: 19.372 Roumanians, 23.269 Hungarians 
and 13.014 Germans. 
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3 Divisions. — Total: 64.576 Roumanians, 21.492 Hunga- 
rians and 20.334 Germans. 

The Roumanians have an absolute majority in 2 of the 
3 divisions; in the third, they have only a relative majority, 
that is 16.162, as against 15.710 Hungarians and 8.937 Saxons. 
The Hungarians are in a majority in 12 parishes, the Germans 
in 10. All the others (26) are Roumanian. One part of the 
Hungarian parishes gives evidence of Szekler infiltrations, due 
to the nearness of their region. 


3. — District oF Cuiug. 


2 Towns. — Total: 36.032 Roumanians and 50.572 Hunga- 
rians. 

7 Divisions. — Total: 168.107 Roumanians and 50.187 Hun- 
garians. 

In all the divisions, there is a Roumanian majority; 194 
parishes here are essentially Roumanian in character, and 38 
essentially Hungarian. The most numerous Hungarian vil- 
lages are situated in the divisions of Cluj (11) and Huedin (12), 
in which, however, the proportion of Roumanians is overwhel- 
ming: in the division of Cluj, there are 32.459 Roumanians, as 
against 16.047 Hungarians; and in that of Huedin, 39.540 Rou- 
manians, as against 8.587 Hungarians. The Hungarian settle- 
ments here do not constitute a block either, but are scattered, or 
mixed up with the compact mass of Roumanians. 


4, — DistricT OF FAGARASH. 


1 Town. — Total: 4.246 Roumanians, 2.094 Hungarians and 
969 Germans. 

3 Divisions. — Total : 63.129 Roumanians, 2.674 Hungarians 
and 9.781 Germans. 

All the divisions present a majority of Roumanians. Out of 
86 parishes, 11 have a German majority, 2 a Hungarian majority 
and 73 a Roumanian majority. The infiltration of alien ele- 
ments only reached the outskirts of the district, without alte- 
ring its character as an ethnical nucleus of the Roumanian popu- 
lation. 
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5.- Disrricr oF HUNEDOARA. 


5 Towns. — Total: 21.761 Roumanians, 12.549 Hungarians 
and 2.762 Germans. 

10 Divisions. — Total: 250.522 Roumanians, 25.035 Hunga- 
rians and 5.520 Germans. 

In all the divisions there is a majority of Roumanians. Out 
of 413 parishes only 4 are Hungarian; the 409 others are Rou- 
manian. The Hungarian parishes represent the vestiges of 
an older colonization; as for the Hungarian population in the 
mining towns (Petrosani, Lupeni, Vulcan), it settled there a 
score of years or so before the Treaty of Trianon, at the same 
time as the officials and the smaller manufacturers. 


6. — Districr of MuresuH. 


2 Towns. — Total: 11.607 Roumanians, 25.957 Hungarians 
and 2.854 Germans. 

7 Divisions. —~ Total :.121.112, Roumanians, 97.360 Hunga- 
rians and 8.429 Germans. 

There is a Roumanian majority in 5 out of the 7 divisions, 
the Hungarians having the majority in 2. These 2 divisions are 
situated in the south and south-eastern section of the district, 
precisely that one which maintains a close intercourse with the 
region of the Szeklers. The Roumanian parishes number 125, 
the Hungarian 117, and the German 6. Thus, even in this dis- 
trict, close to the Szekler territory, the Roumanian majority 
persists. 


7. — Districr or NAsAup. 


2 Towns. — Total: 8.535 Roumanians, 1.461 Hungarians, 
and 4.544 Germans. 

4 Divisions. — Total: 94.475 Roumanians, 6.015 Hungarians 
and 16.241 Germans. 

There is a Roumanian majority in all the divisions. Out 
of 109 parishes, 6 are Hungarian, 26 German and 77 Roumanian. 
The Hungarian population merely represents the remains of the 
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feudal colonization of the 17th and 18th centuries. The Saxons, 
mingled with the population of the Roumanian viilages, do not 
occupy 2 clearly defined territory there either. They are every- 
where submerged by the Roumanian masses, 


8. ~ Districr oF SALAJ. 


3 Towns. — Total: 10.058 Roumanians, 14.685 Hungarians 
and 1.788 Germans. 

6 Divisions. -- Total: 182.763 Roumanians, 92.977 Hunga- 
rians and 14.222 Germans. 

One division only (Valea-lui-Mihai) has a Hungarian majo- 
rity, while the other seven have a Roumanian majority. In the 
division of Carei, the Roumanian majority is only a relative one 
(13.826), being counterbalanced by the Swabian and Hungarian 
elements (12.564 and 9.519 respectively); in all the other divi- 
sions, their numerical superiority is evident. Out of 285 parishes 
the Hungarians have a majority in 71; the Germans in 8, and 
the Roumanians in 206. The divisions of Carei and Valea- 
lui-Mihai have been annexed to this district by the Roumanian 
regime. The 3 central divisions (Tasnad, Simleu and Zalau) are 
the only ones of their kind because of the fact that the Hunga- 
rian colonies, which have peopled them ever since the 18th or 
19th centuries, have succeeded in holding their own ground, 
and even in penetrating the Roumanian masses, which had been 
so strong in this territory during the middle ages. 


9. — District oF Sreivu. 


1 Town. — Total: 18.620 Roumanians, 6.521 Hungarians 
and 21.598 Germans. , 

4 Divisions. — Total : 102.118 Roumanians, 2.564 Hungarians 
and 35.401 Germans. 

There is a Roumanian majority in all the divisions. Out of 
the 89 parishes, 23 are Saxon, 66 Roumanian and not one Hun- 
garian. The Saxon parishes do not form a solid mass, being 
everywhere equalled or exceeded by the number and the density 
of the Roumanian settlements. 
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10. — District oF SoMESH. 


2 Towns. — Total: 8.979 Roumanians and 7.171 Hungarians. 

6 Divisions. — Total: 160.963 Roumanians and 26.699 Hun- 
garians. 

All the divisions show a majority of Roumanians. The Hun- 
garians have succeeded in taking root in 17 villages only, where 
they are dominant. On the contrary, the numerical superiority 
of the Roumanians asserts itself in 244 parishes. 


11. ~ District or TARNAVA-MARE. 


2 Towns. — Total: 8.570 Roumanians, 6.772 Hungarians and 
11.210 Germans. 

4 Divisions. — Total: 57.734 Roumanians, 10.647 Hunga- 
rians and 47.600 Germans. 

The Roumanians have the majority in three divisions, and 
the Germans in the fourth. Out of 109 parishes, only 6 are Hun- 
garian, 57 Saxon and 46 Roumanian. ‘This district is the only 
one in which the number of Roumanian parishes is exceeded 
by that of the German ones, without, however, outnumbering 
the figures of the Roumanian population, which are high in 
almost every parish. This circumstance accounts for the mixed 
Roumano-German character of the 2 divisions of Mediash and 
Sighisoara. 


12. — District or TARNAVA-MICA. 


3 Towns. — Total: 6.961 Roumanians, 5.688 Hungarians and 
807 Germans. 

4 Divisions. — Total: 73.643 Roumanians, 29.618 Hungarians 
and 23.204 Germans. 

There are three divisions with a Roumanian majority, one 
with a German majority (Dumbraveni); 33 Hungarian, 24 Ger- 
man and 76 Roumanian villages. The Hungarian population 
in this district crept in from the Szekler region, through the 
valleys of the Tarnava and the Muresh. In this district, the 
frontiers of which have not in fact changed since the time of the 
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Hungarian government, the Roumanian population is particu- 
larly dense and strong. 


13. — Districr oF TurpDa. 


1 Town. — Total: 7.779 Roumanians, 9.943 Hungarians and 
528 Germans. 

6 Divisions. — Total: 128.536 Roumanians, 29.271 Hunga- 
rians and 214 Germans. 

There is an overwhelming Roumanian majority in all the 
divisions. There are 21 Hungarian and 102 Roumanian vil- 
lages. The Hungarian population (which settled there during 
the course of the 14th and 15th centuries), forms at the most @ 


small nucleus, lost in the immense majority of Roumanians. 


14. — Disrricr or TimisH-TORONTAL. 


2 Towns. — Total: 27,030 Roumanians, 28.601 Hungarians, 
29.729 Germans and 2.170 Serbians. 

10 Divisions. — Total: 160.990 Roumanians, 48.368 Hunga- 
rians, 144.666 Germans and 26.596 Serbians. 

There is a Roumanian majority in 6 of these divisions, and a 
German majority in 4. Therefore, the contest for priority is 
between the Roumanians and the Germans. Out of 240 
parishes, the Germans are dominant in 68, the Roumanians in 
136. There are only 15 Hungarian, 15 Serbian, 4 Bulgarian 
and 2 Slovakian parishes. 


15. — District oF CARASH. 


2 Towns. — Total: 12.434 Roumanians, 2.586 Hungarians 
and 12.792 Germans. 

5 Divisions. — Total: 127.217 Roumanians, 2.446 Hungarians 
and 12.862 Germans. 

There is a Roumanian majority in all the divisions. Out of 
124 parishes, 3 are German, 10 Serbian, 6 South Slav, 4 Czechos- 
lovakian and 101 Roumanian; there are no Hungarian parishes. 
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16. — District oF SEVERIN. 


3 Towns. — Total: 19.141 Roumanians, 6.813 Hungarians 
and 9.897 Germans. 

6 Divisions. — Total: 164.271 Roumanians, 9.025 Hunga- 
rians and 13,221 Germans. 

All the divisions show a Roumanian majority. Out of 
224 parishes, 6 are Hungarian, 12 German, 1 Serbian, 4 Ukra- 
nian, 3 Czech and 198 Roumanian. The parishes with a natio- 
nality other than Roumanian are situated in the industrial 
regions only, or represent Hungarian colonies dating back to the 
period immediately preceding 1918. 


17. — Disrricr or ARAD. 


1 Town. — Total: 30.370 Roumanians, 29.978 Hungarians 
and 6.130 Germans. 

9 Divisions. — Total: 227.869 Roumanians, 52.510 Hunga- 
rians and 46.072 Germans. 

There is a Roumanian majority in 8 divisions, and a German 
majority in the ninth. Out of 225 parishes, 23 are Hungarian, 
18 German, 1 Slovakian and 183 Roumanian. The Roumanian 
block has here preserved its force, in spite of the pressure which 
the Hungarian domination exerted in this region. 


18. — Districr oF BrnHor, 


3 Towns. — Total: 27.047 Roumanians, 56.018 Hungarians 
and 1.020 Germans. 

12 Divisions. —- Total: 287.062 Roumanians, 96.924 Hunga- 
rians and 1.268 Germans. 

There is a Roumanian majority in 10 divisions, a Hungarian 
majority in 2. Out of 418 parishes, 65 are Hungarian, 9 Slova- 
kian, 1 German and 343 Roumanian. The Hungarian infiltra- 
tion comes from the Hungarian-speaking territory, which the 
political frontier here separates from the territory ethnically 
Roumanian. There also the Roumanian population forms a 
solid block, whereas the Hungarian population is homogeneous 
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only in the 2 divisions of Salard and Secuieni. The Hungarian 
section of this district has been handed over the Hungary by the 
Treaty of Trianon. 


19. — District oF SATU-MARE. 


3 Towns. — Total: 24.314 Roumanians, 29.139 Hungarians, 
and 1.100 Germans. 

8 Divisions. —- Total: 154.209 Roumanians, 45.052 Hunga- 
rians and 8.430 Germans. 

There is a Roumanian majority in 7 divisions, and in the 
eighth a relative Hungarian majority. Out of 211 parishes, 
only 35 are Hungarian in character, while for the rest, 7 are 
German, 1 Ukrainian and 168 Roumanian. In the rural division 
of Satu-Mare, the Roumanians are numerically not much inferior 
to the Hungarians (17.137 Roumanians, as against 19.887 Hun- 
garians). The Roumanian character of the district is evident, 
not only from the figures of the population, but also from the 
territorial size of the Roumanian block, in which no gap exists. 


20. — Districr or MARAMURESH. 


1 Town. — Total: 9.658 Roumanians, 5.424 Hungarians, 
1.221 Ukrainians and 10.526 Jews. 

3 Divisions. — Total: 83.549 Roumanians, 5.750 Hungarians, 
18.009 Ukrainians and 23.302 Jews. 

There is a Roumanian majority in all these divisions. Out 
of 57 parishes, 3 are Hungarian, 9 Ukrainian, 2 Jewish and 43 
Roumanian. The predominance of the Roumanian population 
is overwhelming, in spite of the fact that the Hungarian political 
system prior to 1919 impoverished the Roumanians and mingled 
them with the Jews, who had crept in from Galicia. 


The superiority of the Roumanian element in Transylvania 
is clearly established by the figures which have just been exa- 
mined. 


Herewith 3 Tables with figures representing in detail the 
situation of the different nationalities in Transylvania. 
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A-MARAMURESH AFTER THE CENSUS OF 1910. 
administrative division of 1930.) 


Table I. - POPULATION OF TRANSYLVANIA, Banat ? 
(Distributed into ethnical groups accordiz 










































































































































ToTAL M OTHE F a UE RELIGION 
OF THE POPULATION Wouwhoie HuNaaail oan NI FOE TT; i 
So ee = = at i ee es eee NR SN 
Total | Urban | Rural Total | Urban | Rural Total | Urban | Rupa | Urban Rural | Total | Urban! Rural] Total | Urban | Rural Total | Urban | Rural 
TOVAGE 5 iene 5.257.249) 776.418/4.480.831]2.827.923] 152.946/2.674.977)1.662.949) 481.466/1.181 4) 441.605 201.906} 19.140} 182.766 181.531} 82.724) 98.807 
Transylvania, . . .|2.977.529| 402.945|2.574.584]1.608.192| 89.886/1.518.306/1.074.901/ 248.574) 826 3 176.639 60.072 6.760} 53.312] 78,170 32.087| 46.083 
Banal.......... 969.102} 145.811} 823.291] 513.469} 36.038] 477.431) 119.505) 44.425 75.0 x 184.065 95.000 8.285) 86.715] 14.515! 10.310 4,205 
aie 1.310.618} 227.662/1.082.956] 706.262) 27.022) 679.240; 468.543) 188.467] 280.0) ‘ 80.901 46.834 4.095) 42.739] 88.846] 40.327 48.519 
ALD Os. sos igniting 204.277| 31.721) 172.556] 159.090) 13.787) 145.303 34.084! 13.774 3 4.482 3.287 826 2.461 3.481 2.161 1.320 
Arag....0 Be As 440.365) 67.479) 372.886] 247.809} 13.269] 234.540) 122.748) 47.328 47.272 18.108 2.454| 15.654] 10.383 6.319 4.064 
Bibor. . 304.4 462.650} 84.335) 378.315} 252.108 6.228! 245.880) 195.567] 75.761 1.889 11.569 829| 10.740] 25.351! 16.609 8.742 
Brasov......... 137.621} 41.056 96.565} 67.040 11.786 55.254 39.223) 17.831 19.183 1.334 598 736 1.560 1.417 143 
Garash), « treccofe bus 219.756; 28.969) 190.787] 150.947} 11.282) 139.665 8.927 3.629 18.096 29.570 1.842) 27.728 1.194 648 546 
Cities... B5.2). ees 136.785} 13.819) 122.966 11.879 201 11.678) 123.185) 13.339 843 707 108 599, 2.084 577 1.507 
Glujsiiedeer eee 275.142) 66.002} 209.140] 156.717 8.013} 148.704) 110.831} 55.403 839 5.051 882 4.169} 12.516 8.119 4.397 
Fagarash....... 89.898 6.579 83.319 691159 2.174 66.985 yRyAl 3.357 101350! 1845) 45 1.770 900 514 386 
Hunedoara..... 335.726] 38.067) 297.659] 267.361) 14.540 tee! 52.674| 19.729 5.367) 7.594 1.068 6.526 5.667 2.425 3.242 
Maramuresh*...| 142.128) 23.657; 118.471 73.420 3.632} 69.788) 27.200) 18.143 25.158 15.040 572] 14.468 31.880 8.535| 23.345 
Muresh......... 263.321! 34.437] 228.884] 108.395 3.161] 105.234] 133.589) 27.077 10.714 6.948 524 6.424 8.214 3.619 4,595 
Nasaud........ 137.686; 16.737} 120.949) 93.653 6.974 86.679 12.791 3.602 21.044 4.155 118 4.037 7.464 2.027 5.437 
Odorhei........ 132.211) 10.244) 121.967 2.421 115 2.306} 129.041 9.888 297 240 29 211 1.605 256 1.349 
Satu-Mare...... 265.475) 52.191) 213.284) 132.925 3.893} 129.032} 123.028} 47.235 6.582 2.117 240 1.877] 21.232 8.864] 12.368 
SBIA Iariccr tg oct 317.629) 31.025) 286.604] 152.831 1.504) 151.327) 157.255) 29.279 1.355 6.086 140 5.946] 15.192 4.346! 10.846 
Severin ........ 248.428) 36.423) 212.005) 187.825) 13.859] 173.966 24.654| 10.290 14.862 10.288 1.475 8.813 3.607 2.572 1.035 
Sibiu... 22a500142 | 169.050} 33.489) 135.561} 107.214 8.824 98.390 11.129 7.252 30.642 3.233 581 2.652 4.510 1a 908 
Somesh ........ 207.713] 18.309} 189.404] 153.743} 4.792] 148.951] 47.206] 12.621 3.478 apbsrlvto, cabal ar @isool aa. anal |. 2 gai! meas 
Tarnava-Mare...| 134.532} 20.213] 114.319] 56.056] 5.760| 50.296] 16.115} 4.402 45.469 rie Seal scenanluva sin ke aa 
Tarava-Mica ..| 136.699] 12.492] 124.207 71.210 4.320 66.890 37.255 6.866 21.765 5.676 513 5.163 2.079 832 1.247 
Timish-Torontal.! 500.918} 80.419] 420.499] 174.697] 10.897] 163.800] 85.924] 30.506 151.107 senaak'h.4:0eal <aogeral > pssul glee atee 
Trei-Scaune ....| 137.154] 14.744] 122.410] 13.543 158] 13.385| 122.092] 14.331 383 Bx “3 a bs st 
Nida ch ks | 162.085] 14.011] 148.074} 117.880] 3.777| 114.103) 40.860} 9.823 103 “= red sibel tekeol Chea Ge ee 
i ane Ree 1.532} 1.532) 987 987; 116 424 5 5 149 149 




















. ‘ H PE Lunea 
*Within this figure has not been included the population of the villages of Bocicoiul-Mare, Lt of ¥ 
Transylvania has fos computed by the Central Statistical Institute of Roumania, on the ba , site 
of the population of two villages wich, before 1918, were part of the district of Nasaud and have ; 


Which were only in part united to Roumania in 1919. — The sum total of the populati 

in Fi : ation of 

% Busts. — Mention has been made at the end of this Table, but without adding it ee A the total, 
With Bucovina, so that their census was taken, in 1930, within the district of Campulung. 


OF THE POPULATION 


SSS ee 


Total 


TOTAL *  S25.85- 5.545.475 
Transylvania. . .|3.217.988 
939.958 


Crisana- 
Maramuresh* |1.387.529 











HIWAL Seki. 212.749 
ADAG)... celta es:: 423.649 
Bihor. .... ced. 510.318 
Brasov......... 168.125 
Carash......... 200.929 
Gite! sc. ope i 145.806 
Ghat... Wels 334.991 
Fagarash....... 86.039 
Hunedoara..... 332.118 
Maramuresh*...| 158.687 
Muresh........ 289.546 
Nasaud........ 144.131 
Odorhei........ 130.282 
Satu-Mare...... 294.875 
Salaj PROS 13 343.347 
Severin ........ 239.586 
Sibiu... 465.4... 194.619 
Somesh........ 219.355 
Tarnava-Mare..| 147.994 
Tarnava-Mica...| 149.482 
Timish-Torontal.| 499.443 
Trei-Scaune.....| 136.122 
Tarde... i6Rb.. <5 183.282 
Woe. ees 





*See Note to Table I. 


Table II. - PopULATION OF TRANSYLVANIA, BANAT 4 
(Distributed into ethnical groups acco, 


TOTAL 






Urban | Rural 





ROUMANIANS 
EEE ee 


Total | Urban Rural 





963.418/4.582.057]3.207.438 





519.675/2.698.313]1.852.719 





167.489] 772.469 


276.254/1.111.275 


33.365 
77.181 
102.277 
59.232 
29.453 
15.162 
106.245 
7.841 
41.234 
27.270 
47.807 
17.640 
8.518 
69.526 
31.830 
40.456 
49.345 
21.718 
28.538 
15.252 
97.580 
15.925 
20.023 





511.083 


843.636 


173.401 
258.239 
314.109 
83.948 
139.651 
20.976 
204.139 
67.375 
272.283 
92.765 
132.719 
103.010 
6.382 
178.523 
192.821 
183.412 
120.738 
169.942 
66.307 
80.604 
188.020 
21.759 
136.315 





887 







% 





336.756|2.870.682/1.352.753] 365.008 


186.762/1.665.957) 934.642) 206.449 





58.605| 452.478] 97.839] 38.000 
91.389] 752.247] 320.272] 120.559 
19.606} 153.795] 24.028! 7.675 
30.370| 227.869] 82.488] 29.978 
27.047| 287.062| 152.942) 56.018 
19.372] 64.576] 44.761] 23.269 
12.434] 127.217) 5.032} 2.586 
1.230] 19.746] 120.627] 12.708 
36.032] 168.107] 100.759] 50.572 
4.246| | 63.129] | 4.768} ) 21094 | 
21.761) 250.522) 37.584) 12.549) 25.8 
9.658] | 83.107/ 10.651| 5.424 
11.607] 121.112] 123.317} 25.957 
8.535] 94.475] 7.476; ~=—«1.461 

962} 5.420} 119.385) 6.928 
24.314] 154.209) 74.191] 29.139 | 
10.058] 182.763} 107.662} 14.685| 92% 
19.141] 164.271) 15.838, 6.813 9. 
18.620} 102.118 9.085 6.521 
8.979] 160.963} 33.870] 7.171, 260 
8.570| 57.737] 17.419] 6.772| 0g 
6.961} 73.643) 35.306| 5.688] 
27.030] 160.990; 76.969 28.601) * 
2.444) 19.315] 109.381| 12.456) 
7.779| 128.536, 39.214] 9.943) 
= 887 12) — 


ETHNIGAJ 


HUNGARIANS 


Total | Urban | Ry 
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4-MARAMURESH AFTER THE CENSUS OF 1930. 
administrative division of 1930.) 








ONALITY 


_ GERMANS 


Urban 


| 126.936 


66.107 
52.418 


8.411 


2.746 
6.130 
1.020 
13.014 
12.792 
142 
2.516 
969 
2.762 
161 
2.854 
4.544 
172 
1.100 
1.788 
9.897 
21.598 
197 
11.210 
807 
29.729 
260 














Rural 


416.831 


187.319 
170.749 


58.763 


4.837 
46.072 
1.268 
20.334 
12.862 
297 


154 
47.600 
23.204 

144.666 

521 

1.323 


426 








Total 


178.333 


78.626 
11.248 


88.459 


2.995 
9.048 
21.982 
2.438 
603 
2.383 
17.163 
442 
4.662 
33.462 
9.959 
6.339 
1.289 
23.967 
13.380 
2.160 
1.400 
10.546 
1.061 
1.631 
8.485 
714 
2.224 
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JEWS 


Urban 


100.413 


44.515 
9.631 


46.267 


2.078 
7.057 
15.731 
2.267 
401 
846 
14.080 
388 
2.735 
10.526 
6.384 
2.596 
283 
12.953 
4.266 
1.848 
1.308 
4.365 
848 
848 
7.382 
371 


Rural 


77.920 


34.111 
1.617 


42.192 


917 
1.991 
6.251 

171 

202 
1.537 
3.083 

54 
1.927 
22.936 
3.575 
3.743 
1.006 
11.014 
9.114 
312 

92 
6.181 
213 
783 
1.103 
343 
1.372 




















OTHERS 
263.184 34.305 228.879 
98.575 15.842 82.733 
96.621 8.835 87.786 
67.988 9.628 58.360 
4.742 1.260 3.482 
21.672 3.646 18.026 
18.997 2.461 16.536 
3.630 1.310 2.320 
29.989 1.240 28.749 
1.381 236 1.245 
10.142 3.045 7.097 
2.704 144 2.560 
9.307 1.427 7.880 
18.655 1.501 17.159 
12.268 1.005 11.263 
6.521 504 6.017 
2.762 173 2.589 
8.664 2.020 6.644 
13.474 1.033 12.441 
15.058 2.757 12.301 
6.397 1.298 5.099 
4.646 1.006 3.640 
4.397 1.138 3.259 
7.930 948 6.982 
51.574 4.838 46.736 
3.487 394 3.093 
4.787 921 3.866 
7 _ 7 
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Table III. - PopuLaTion oF TRANSYLVANIA, Bay, 


Be ANa-] : 1930. 
(Distributed after the mother tongues, acon ANA-MARAMURESH AFTER THE CENSUS OF 1930 


administrative division of 1930.) 

























































































TOTAL MOT R UE 
SETHE POEQUATION ROUMANIAN HUNGARIAN 

ies ao Site 2 ~ GERMANS YIDDISH OTHERS 

ee Urban eed Total ipeceed eer ie 5 Urban | Rura i Urban Rural Total Urban Rural Total Urban Rural 
Worn? .... 20i0..3 5.545.475} 963.418/4.582.057]3.232.747| 331.131)/2.901.616/1.479.970) 431.641 130.074 410.674 110.918 48.206 62.712 181.092 22.366 158.726 
Transylvania... .|3.217,988) 519.675) 2.698.313]1.873.691| 186.924)1.686.767| 997.653) 21.161 66.289 180.298 52.008 25.259 26.749 48.049 10.042 38.007 
MBO oo. 15: shatetace 939.958) 167.489) 772.469] 520.041) 59.370) 460.671} 105.584) 44.174) 56.770 174.292 757 532 095 82.514 6.643 75.871 
Crisana- 

Maramuresh* |1.387.529) 276.254/1.111.275] 839.015] 84.837] 754.178) 376.733) 156.306 7.015 56.084 58.153 29.415 35.738 50.529 5.681 44.848 
Alba........). HGR 212.749) 33.365) 179.384) 176.852) 20.132) 156.720) 24.513 8.404 2.808 4.809 1.751 1.120 631 2.016 901 1.115 
Arad: ...[. AAA 423.649) 77.181] 346.468] 259.884) 28.537} 231.347) 96.756) 41.161 4.617 45.388 1.002 687 315 16.002 2.179 13.823 
Bihor....). 04 510.318} 102.277} 408.041] 313.404) 25.509} 287.895) 172.322} 69.466 1.236 1.128 7.497 4.347 3.150 14.731 1.719 13.012 
Brasov......... 168.125} 59.232} 108.893) 85.519) 19.378] 66.141] 46.798) 24,977 13.276 20.316 615 537 78 4.601 1.064 537 
Carash..... 25.1 200.929) 29.453) 171.476] 142.315} 12.409} 129.906 5.113} 2.727 13.253 15.369 53 29 24 24.826 1.035 23.791 
CAUG.... 3c. LER... 145.806} 15.162) 130.644) 18.455} 1.025) 17.430} 124.971] 13.428 145 358 1.413 457 956 464 107 357 
GIaj\..<.....). Fae 334.991) 106.245] 228.746] 206.559} 35.962) 170.597) 109.165} 58.048 2.724 240 9.949 7.523 2.496 6.354 1.988 4.366 
Fagarash ...... 86.039} 7.841) 78.198]  69:685}) | 4.303)~ 165,382 5.049) 2.327 12056 d774 58 51 7 419 104 315 
Hunedoara..... 332.118} 41.234) 290.884) 277.705) 22.556) 255.149] 40.375) 14.259 9.745 4.677 9.988 1.090 1.178 4.348 584 3.764 
Maramuresh*...| 158.687) 27.270} 131.417] 92.142} 9.195) 82.947) 13.543! 7.014 199 2.948 99.882 9.989 29.893 16.976 873 16.103 
Muresh......... 289.546] 47.807) 241.739] 131.825} 11.293} 120.532} 133.045} 29.273 2.957 8.480 6.344 3.549 2.795 6.895 735 6.160 
Nasaud........ 144.131] 17.640) 126.491) 106.558 8.557 98.001 7.174 1.581 4.752 16.304 5.915 2.312 3.603 3.428 438 2.990 
Odorhei........ 130.282 8.518) 121.764 4.888 931 3.957) 123.885 7.295 168 236 619 80 539 486 44 442 
Satu-Mare...... 294.875) 69.526) 225.349] 173.585) 21.596} 151.989 94.112) 38.665 963 6.623 16.772 7.392 9.380 2.820 910 1.910 
Salayt.. 5: 582%! 343.347) 31.830) 311.517] 191.144 8.757| 182.387] 125.544) 19.737 396 8.310 9.501 2.562 6.939 8.452 378 8.074 
avira Ne a 239.586} 40.456) 199.130) 187.021] 20.068) 166.953] 17.048} 7.786 10.898 13908 as Ke 97 10.743 1.646 9.097 
Sibiu... jtetincs 194,619) 49.345} 145.274] 125.686} 19.006] 106.680 9.325) 6.782 BS 045 Seaap eae a 20 1.708 B41 861 
Stipe a sfe Aaa 219.355) 21.718} 197.637] 172.607 9.000} 163.607} 34.710 7.993 299 256 9.709 3.964 5.745 1.851 539 1.312 
Tarnava-Mare...| 147.994} 28.538} 119.456] 68.259} 8.761} 59.498! 18.094] 7.138 11.994 se re oe da 105 © 160 839 1.321 
Tarnava-Mica...} 149.482} 15.252) 134.230) 83.504] 7.206] 76.298] 36.461] 6.144 989 ss ae as4 383 as 4.559 730 3.829 
Timish-Torontal.| 499.443} 97.580] 401.863] 190.705} 26.893) 163.812 83.423) 33.661 32.619 445.139 619 445 174 46.945 3.962 42.983 
Trei-Scaune ....| 136.122) 15.925} 120.197 16.748 2.257 14.491] 117.868} 13.139 266 359 175 120 55 706 143 563 
eds...) EES. 183.282] 20.023} 163.259] 137.697 7.800] 129.897) 40.676] 10.636 546 198 1.557 434 1.123 2.608 607 2.001 
Campulung- 

Bucovina..... 1.443) — 1.443 941, — 941 Oe aa fe 381 109 iS 109 3 ise rs 























*See Note to Table I. 
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CHAPTER IV 


’ THE CHURCHES 
1.-THE RELIGIOUS QUESTION AND 1TS DIFFICULTIES 


In order to avoid from the outset any possibility of doubt, it 
should be made clear once more that, by Transylvania, here is 
meant the whole of the territory separated from Hungary and 
given back to the Kingdom of Roumania by the “ Treaty of 
Trianon’. From the point of view of religious belief, the popu- 
lation of Transylvania may, according to, the: census of 1930, 
be divided as follows : members of the Orthodox Church 
1.932.356, Greek Catholics 1.385.445, Roman Catholics 947.351, 
Calvinistic Reformers 696.320, Lutheran Evangelists 274.415, 
Unitarians 68.330, Jews 192.833, Mussulmans 419, other 
Confessions (Armenian Catholics, Baptists, 7th Day Adven- 
tists), non believers, or those of no professed Faith, 45.781. 
The Roumanian element is to be found embodied in the 
Orthodox and Greek Catholic doctrines; that of the Hungarian 
and German nations, in the Roman Catholic, Reformed Luthe- 
ran and Unitarian Churches. Thus, from a religious standpoint, 
as from the ethnical point of view, Hungarians and Germans. 
in Transylvania constitute a minority. 

The greater number of adherents to the principal Religious 
Bodies in minority in Roumania — Catholics, Reformers, Luthe- 
rans, Unitarians and Jews — are then found living in Transyl- 
vania, where they number 2.179.249. The Union realized in 
1918, bringing within the framework of the Roumanian State a 
large ‘‘minoritarian”’ population, confronted the government of 
this country, already striving with the difficulties inherent to 
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the task of unification, with a religious problem of particular 
delicacy. The pre-war Kingdom, in which the Orthodox doc- 
trine represented the Church of the State, in which spiritual and 
temporal unity constituted an old and beneficial tradition, and in 
which Catholics, Protestants, Jews and Mussulmans, in small 
numbers, raised no difficulties, had never had to envisage such a 
problem, nor had ever known any such religious upheaval. After 
April 1918, the situation underwent a sudden change. The 
Roumanian State found itself faced by eight different Reli- 
gious Sects, in addition to the Orthodox, and a certain number of 
other Religious Bodies, all urgently demanding State recognition. 

On account of the strength of their organization and the 
impressive numbers of their followers, these minority religious 
groups assumed in Transylvania a character of special impor- 
tance. The Magyar State recognized them as juridical persons 
by common law, with autonomy as regarded the management of 
their own affairs, while reserving, at the same time, the right of 
exercising extensive control and supervision. These Religious 
Bodies made then their appearance in Transylvania together 
with their traditions, their organizations and their interests, 
extraneous, if not opposed, to the national life of the Roumanian 
people and, moreover, keenly alive as to their national rights. 
The religious question became still further involved on account 
of the closeness of its connection with the political problem, the 
Church in Transylvania often serving as a mere screen in con- 
cealing activities wholly worldly. Under these conditions, the 
religious question became for Roumania one of genuine State 
importance, and in order that internal disturbances might be 
avoided, exceptional discernment, energy and prudence on the 
part of the Roumanian Authorities were required in solving it. 

The finding of the solution was in fact considerably delayed 
. owing to the hostile attitude shown to the Roumanian State 
Authority by the Religious Bodies concerned. Indeed, at the 
time of the Union, the leaders of the Catholic, Reformed and 
Unitarian Churches of Transylvania, all Magyar and all won over 
to the Hungarian Government’s policy, never lost an opportunity 
of promoting, within or without the boundaries of their dioceses, 
the development of an extensive propaganda campaign, in oppo- 
sition to the political action recently accomplished. 

In the first place, they refused to take the legal oath binding 
them not to interfere with Public Law and Order, nor with the 
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safety of the State, and finally agreed to swear to keeping these 
conditions only in April, 1921. Before this attitude, the Rou- 
manian Government remained, nevertheless, unperturbed and, 
far from taking measures against the Institutions and minori- 
ty Religious Bodies, maintained their legislation and their 
former statutes until such time as the general systematization 
of Religious Sects could be realized. 

It goes without saying that the Orthodox Church in Transyl- 
vania, being essentially Roumanian, created no difficulty likely 
to defer legislation governing religious worship. It was none 
the less necessary to proceed with their reorganization within the 
framework of the State. Lastly, it was necessary to determine 
the position of the Catholic Faith within the same province. 

Whence, the three following laws, which were to bring the 
confessional problem in Transylvania to a definite conclusion 
by realizing each in turn: 1) The Unification and Reorganiza- 
tion of the Orthodox Church, 1925, 2) A General System of Organi- 
zation concerning all Religious Bodies, and 3) The Concordat 
with the Holy See (May 10th, 1927). 


2.-THE SYSTEM OF ORGANIZATION CONCERNING THE CHURCHES 


’ The fundamental principles as to the actual form of adminis- 
tration were written down in the Constitution of 1923, in the 
following terms : “Freedom of Conscience is absolute. The 
State guarantees to all Confessions equally freedom and pro- 
tection, on condition that their activities do not interfere with 
Public Law and Order, with the good conduct of citizens, nor 
the basic laws established by the State” (Art. 22). The Consti- 
tution further pronounced two laws which were to bring into 
effect these principles of freedom and equality for all Confes- 
sions: the law which would ensure the unification of the Orthodox 
Church, and that which would establish relations between the 
State and the various Religious Bodies. 


A.- Legislation determining the Organization of the Orthodox 
Church.- The constitutional unification of the Roumanian 
Orthodox Church was realized by Law and by Statute on May 6, 
1925. The Law established the general principles of organiza- 
tion, while the Statute defined the manner in which the affairs of 
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the Church were to be directed and administered. Autonomy 
is one of the basic principles on which the Church is organized, 
the other essential factor being the participation of laymen in 
the administration of ecclesiastical affairs. The Roumanian 
Orthodox Church is autocephalus — that is to say, indepen- 
dent of any foreign hierarchy (Art. 1). Any change in size of 
diocesan territory, in the designation of a diocese or the creation 
of a new diocese, necessitates the promulgation ofa law (Art. 3). 
The Church, by its own agencies, though under State control, 
manages, directs and administers its own religious affairs, its 
cultural institutions and philanthropic endowments. The con- 
trol which the State exercises over the Church and its machinery 
comes within the sphere of the Ministry of Public Worship 
(Art. 4). 

The following represent the component parts of the 
Church’s central administrative body : ‘The Holy Synod”, 
« The National Ecclesiastical Congress’’, and “The Central 
Ecclesiastical Council’’, with administrative and executive 
powers, and the Ephoralty of the Church, to which is entrusted the 
discharge of an ecclesiastical general fund, public property and 
State subsidies (Art. 5-7). The election of archbishops and 
bishops is the responsibility of an Electoral College, composed 
of clergy and laymen, the election being subject to confirmation 
by the King (Art. 12). The Church holdsits own disciplinary 
and judiciary tribunals (Art. 6), and at the request of the Eccle- 
siastical Authority, the central executive body of the State lends 
its concurrence in the passing of sentences pronounced by the 
Church tribunals (Art. 17). In so far as common and political 
offences are concerned, a metropolitan archbishop, bishop or pre- 
late is judged before the High Court of Appeal (Art. 18). The 
constituent bodies of the Church, parishes, deaneries, bishop- 
rics, archbishoprics, metropolitan sees, patriarchates, and also 
monasteries, are recognized as juridical persons by common law 
(Art. 27). Church buildings, monasteries, bishops’ andarchbishops’ 
palaces, as well as cemeteries and sacred objects, are declared holy 
and, as such, may not be made the object of commercial transac- 
tion or judicial prosecution, nor may they be sequestrated or alie- 
nated (Art. 30). The income derived from taxes assessed by 
law for the maintenance and support of the Church as a whole, is 
assigned to the various Religious Bodies, in proportion to the 
number of their followers (Art. 31). All legal rights and obliga- 
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tions of patronage have been suppressed in the Roumanian 
Orthodox Church (Art. 32). Religious instruction in primary, 
secondary and technical schools, whether State or private ins- 
titutions, is obligatory and given under supervision of the Church 
and the Ministry of Public Worship (Art.33). The Church further 
undertakes the direction of ecclesiastical and singers’ training 
schools. The working curriculum is drawn up, and teachers appoin- 
ted, agreeably to a special law, worked out by the Holy Synod, 
in accordance with the Ministry of Public Worship and the 
Ministry of National Education (Art. 34). The army has its 
padres, under the guidance of a military bishop (Art. 35), and 
hospitals, orphanages, reformatory schools and penitentiaries 
have each also their chaplains for the benefit of those belonging 
to the Orthodox Faith (Art. 36). 

The National Union of 1918 found the Roumanian Orthodox 
Church in a state of extreme destitution. Formerly, in the 
Old Kingdom, the Church possessions, which represented one fifth 
of the country’s revenue, had been converted to common use with- 
out compensation or the institution of a benevolent fund. The 
Church itself, with those in its service, was, therefore, imputed to 
the national budget. In Transylvania, the Orthodox Church, 
although the poorest of any, could count only on its own means 
and on the spirit of self-sacrifice evinced by its members. 
Its material condition was, however, adjusted by a law, according 
to the terms of which the expenses for the upkeep of a religious 
cult, and clergy and ecclesiastical institutions, were to be met in 
the first place from the Church’s own funds (Art. 19.). The 
State would then only supplement the stipends of the clergy and 
pay the salaries of its clerical functionaries (Art. 21). A general 
fund for religious purposes was to be constituted out of the 
Church estates, from donations and from contributions sanctio- 
ned by the “ National Ecclesiastical Congress ’’, and from the 
quota or proportional share assigned to each diocese (Art. 23). 
This fund, through lack of resources, has not yet been instituted. 
In order to lend still further help to the Church, the State out of 
its own estates gave the usufruct of 200 hectares of arable land 
to each archbishopric, and 100 hectares to each diocese, as a 
metropolitan or episcopal manse. Furthermore, it bestowed upon 
each Archbishopric 500 hectares of forest-land and, on each 
bishopric, a further 100 acres (Art. 44). 

Details of the norms determining the organization and the 
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activities of the Roumanian Orthodox Church are formulated in 
the Statute annexed to this Law, which is itself valid as law. 
The National Ecclesiastical Congress has the right of modifying 
this Statute, but any such modification must necessarily be appro- 
ved by the Ministerial Council. 


B.- The Law governing the General Organization of Religious 
Bodies. - The legal position of the Religious Bodies in minority 
is established by a Law governing the general organization of 
these, April 22nd, 1928. This Law takes strictly into account the 
constitutional principles: it accords to all confessions complete 
freedom of action and equal consideration, while it confers on 
cultural institutions, parishes, communities, deaneries, monas- 
teries, chapters, bishoprics, archbishoprics, metropolitan sees, 
juridical personality by common law (Art. 11). The Religious 
Bodies, which enjoy the fullest autonomy, manage their own 
affairs in conformity with their constitutional statutes and under 
the conditions envisaged by the law determining their organiza- 
tion. The administering of their patrimony and of their endow- 
ments is incumbent on their competent organs, under the super- 
vision of a higher Ecclesiastical Authority (Art. 12), The State 
reserves the right of supervision and control over all confessions 
and practice, which it carries out through the intermediary of 
the Ministry of Public Worship (Art. 25). All Religious 
Bodies may found, administer and control their own cultural 
and charitable institutions (Art. 14), and further have the right 
of founding and directing special institutions for the training 
of their clergy (Art. 15). They are entitled to provide religious 
instruction in both State and private schools, to those pupils 
belonging to their own Faith. Their priests are free to conduct 
what religious services they approve in military barracks, civil 
and military hospitals, orphanages and prisons (Art. 16); while 
their rights extend to the up-keeping of their own cemeteries 
(Art. 17). For the maintenance of their institutions, all Reli- 
gious Bodies have the power of imposing on their members a 
contribution which may, if so requested, be collected through 
the agency of the Fiscal Authority (Art. 30). Religious Bodies 
may appoint their various officers without interference on the 
part of the State. Royal approbation of the appointment is, 
however, necessary in the case of the leaders of the Confessions, — 
archbishops, bishops and superintendents (Art. 27). Such 
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nominees shall, in accordance with the Statutes laid down for each 
Faith, take up office only after having received the Royal Consent, 
and having taken the oath of obedience to the King and the Consti- 
tution (Art. 27). Leaders of Religious Confessions will be jud- 
ged before the High Court of Appeal for minor and political 
offences (Art. 10), the executive organs of the State lending, at 
the request of the Ecclesiastical Authority, their concurrence in 
the carrying-out of sentences pronounced by the Church tri- 
bunals (Art. 13). Churches, prayer centres, church-yards, ceme- 
teries, sacred objects, etc., must not be the object of prosecution, 
or sequestration (Art. 19.). The maintenance expenses of a 
Confession and of its institutions is met, in so far as is possible, 
out of the church’s own pecuniary resources (Art. 29). The 
State makes, however, additional grants, proportional to the 
number of the members, the material situation and the actual 
needs of each Sect (Art. 31). The Church also supplements the 
stipends of the clergy and the emoluments of the clerics, in 
accordance with the general ruling and in relation to the salaries 
of State servants (Art. 32). In order to obtain State aid for the 
maintenance of their clergy, those parishes and communities to 
be created should, unless for exceptional reasons, include at least 
400 families in urban districts, and 200 families in rural districts 
(Art. 33). Patronal privileges have been and remain suppressed 
(Art. 38). 

The Law governing public worship recognizes as Tradi- 
‘tional Religious Sects, the Orthodox Faith, the Greek-Catholic 
Church, called United, the Catholic Church of Latin, Ruthenian 
and Armenian rite, the Calvinist or Reformed Church, the Evan- 
gelical or Lutheran Church, the Gregorian-Armenian Confes- 
sion, the Mosaic Faith with its various rites, and the Mussulman 
Belief (Art. 21). 


C.- The Concordat.-The position of the Catholic Church, 
already determined by Law governing the organization of reli- 
gious bodies, is further defined by the Concordat established 
between Roumania and the Holy See on May 10th, 1927, ratified 
on May 11th, 1929, and published in the “ Official Gazette ”’, 
No 126, June 12th, 1929. Thisagreement lays down rules as to: 
the organization of the Catholic Church as a whole, that is inclu- 
ding the Byzantine rite (Greek-Catholic Church) and the Latin 
and Armenian rites. It also assures to the Catholic Church the 
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fullest liberty of action (Art. 1). Complete freedom is allowed 
for bishops, clergy and members of the church, to communicate 
direct with the Holy See and vice-versa on all spiritual and eccle- 
siastical matters (Art. 3), while the bishops are also entirely free 
in the carrying out of their duties and the administering of their 
own diocese. They are at liberty to exercise fully their rights 
and to enjoy the prerogatives associated with their ministry, while 
complying with the discipline of the Catholic Church. The bis- 
hops alone are responsible for the nomination of the other officers 
of their Church, and for the manner in which these perform the 
duties entrusted to them. The hierarchy of the Catholic Church 
is entrusted to a metropolitan archbishop and four other bis- 
hops for the Church of either Byzantine or Latin rite, andtoa 
spiritual leader, with residence at Gherla, for all the Armenian 
Catholics in the Kingdom (Art. 2). The nomination of Metropo- 
litan archbishops and bishops is confined to the Holy See 
(Art. 5). Before taking up office, bishops are required to take 
the oath, the exact formula of which is set out in the Concordat 
(Art. 6). The bishops are free to create new parishes, but can 
count on State aid only for those comprising not less than 
400 families when in towns, or, 200. when in villages, and only by 
agreement with the Government (Art. 12). Patrimony consti- 
tuted from invested State Income exists for the maintenance of 
the bishops, the ordinary regular officers, the canons, the clergy 
of the parish, and for the upkeep of the theological seminaries. 
This patrimony is to be administered by a council of diocesan 
bishops, in conformity with the statutes they themselves are to 
establish, and which must have the approval of both the Holy 
See and the Government. The sacred patrimony shall be endo- 
wed with legal personality (Art. 13). By income must here be 
understood the income derived from the property given by the 
Roumanian State, in exchange for the property expropriated 
under the Agrarian Reform. The “ Catholic General Fund” 
and the ‘‘ General Educational Fund’ now come under the 
control of the “ Bishops’ Council’? (Art. 13a). The Funds 
concerned originated in a Fund for religious purposes and an 
Educational Fund, considered under the Hungarian rule to 
be public funds, and administered by the State. School pro- 
perty as well as educational, charitable and all kinds of religious 
institutions come within the administration of the diocesan 
authorities (Art. 14). The rights and obligations pertaining to 
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patronage under any form have been suppressed (Art. 15). 
Within each diocese the bishop himself is exclusively responsible 
for the direction of a seminary for the training of the clergy 
(Art. 16). 

The Concordat establishes terms as to the position of 
the various Religious Orders and Congregations (Art. 17). 
It confirms with exactitude the rights of the Catholic Church in 
assisting its members in the army or in hospital, in founding and 
maintaining, at its own expense, parochial and grammar schools 
and in providing for the needs of its own training colleges (Art. 18- 
19). The Concordat further sets out in detail the arrangements 
made in all State and private schools for the religious instruction 
of Catholic pupils. In the State grammar schools, tuition is 
given by Catholic teachers, appointed by common accord bet- 
ween the bishops and the Ministry of National Education, and 
whose salaries are paid by the State. In the parochial elementary 
schools, when the greater number of the pupils are Catholics, the 
religious teaching will be undertaken by a priest chosen by the 
bishop or by a layman of Catholic Faith. If for reasons of doc- 
trine or morality, a bishop informs, the Ministry.that such a 
teacher is unworthy of the post he holds, then the teacher must 
immediately relinquish his profession. The Syllabus of reli- 
gious study for Catholic pupils is drawn up by the bishop and 
communicated to the Ministry. The wording of religious hand- 
books should also be approved by the bishop, who has, further- 
more, the right of supervising the religious instruction in the 
schools already mentioned (Art. 20). The State recognizes the 
Catholic Church as represented by its legitimate hierarchy as a 
juridical person by common law. In consequence, parishes, 
deaneries and other institutions legally constituted in accor- 
dance with canonical rules, are equally juridical persons (Art. 9). 
In the same way, the State recognizes as having juridical persona- 
lity, within the limits of the quality, those Religious Orders and 
Congregations in existence in the Kingdom (Art. 17). 


3.-MaTEeRIAL AID ACCORDED TO RELIGIOUS BODIES BY THE 
ROOUMANIAN STATE. 


In the laws governing relations between the State and the diffe- 
rent Confessions, the Roumanian Government makes allowance 
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for the material needs of these and for supplementing the emo- 
luments of those holding office in the Church: the governmental 
budgets of Roumania are proof of this. The Religious Bodies 
in minority thus enjoy support such as was quite unknown under 
Hungarian rule. The following are examples: The Hungarian 
laws determining the stipends of the clergy (Law 14 - 1898 and 
Law 13-1909) envisaged an obligation on the part of the State 
to supplement the stipends of those priests having received supe- 
rior training, to the extent of 1.600 crowns, and those having 
undergone less extensive training, to the extent of 800 crowns 
per annum. Only priests conversant with Hungarian were eli- 
gible for the additional allowance (Art. 3, Law 13 - 1909), which 
could be suspended by the Ministry should the priest in question 
show an unpatriotic attitude (Art. 22 of the Scholastic Law of 
Count Apponyi 1907). The law too considered unpatriotic any 
opinion at variance with the national Magyar character of Tran- 
sylvania, and any resistance to the propagation of the Hungarian 
tongue. Thus, many Roumanian Orthodox and United Church 
priests have been deprived of this supplement to their salaries, 
any pro-Roumanian manifestation on their part being considered 
as though directed against the State. The stipends of the 
Catholic clergy of Latin rite were then supplemented to the 
amount of 800 or 1.600 crowns on condition that the “ Religious 
Purposes Catholic Fund” contributed to it annually a sum of 
1.200.000, and the chief ecclesiastical beneficiaries (bishoprics, 
chapters and abbeys) richly endowed, a sum of 700.000 
crowns. The Roumanian State has never made any such res- 
trictions, nor regarded its bounty towards its subordinates as 
conditional. Practically speaking, abandoning the principle of 
supplements, the State has preferred to pay integrally to each 
of the clergy, even those belonging to a minority, the salary due 
to him, without taking into consideration, in the case of Catholics, 
the riches with which the Hungarian State had endowed their 
Church. The generosity of the Roumanian State will be more 
readily appreciated on referring to the budgetary data given 
below. 

In 1918, the Hungarian State gave to all the bishoprics, 
Catholic, Reformed, Unitarian or Lutheran, a sum totalling 
2.020.570 crowns, while the Roumanian Government, in 1940, 
accorded to them the sum of 75.568.430 lei. It should be men- 
tioned that a great part of the Catholic bishoprics of Timisoara 
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and of Oradea-Satu-Mare remain without the boundary of the 
Roumanian State. 

Under Hungarian domination, the functionaries of the dio- 
cesan central administrative services and professors of theolo- 
gical institutions received their salaries from the Church, the 
State according only small grants in certain cases. The Rou- 
manian State entered into its budget the integral salaries of the 
bishops, canons, professors of Theological Academies, and the 
functionaries of the diocesan central services of all Religious 
Bodies in minority. Under Hungarian rule, the archpriest was 
not remunerated for his office as dean, while the Roumanian 
State offers special pecuniary compensation for this same charge. 
The State pays the salaries of the minority curates without 
taking into consideration the number of their followers, which 
is sometimes negligible. Thus, it will support a Hungarian curate 
of the Reformed Church, whose members number 34, 83 and 72 
in the localities of Vupar, Ighiu and Heretea, in the district 
of Alba, and another whose followers number 37, 88 and 100 in 
the localities of Brad, Pesteana and Ilia, in the district of 
Hunedoara. 

The case of the Theological Academies of Cluj, a town where 
the bishops of four different Confessions reside, shows conclusi- 
vely in what spirit the Roumanian State intends to provide for 
the wants of its Religious Bodies. In the budgetary statement 
for 1936-37 the pecuniary aid of the State was distributed as 
follows: 


Academy of Orthodox Theology ............... 1.289.100 lei 
Academy of Greek-Catholic Theology .......... 1.324.200 lei 
Institute of Reformed Theology............... 1.228.440 Jei 
Institute of Unitarian Theology ............... 1.069.280 lei 


The Roumanian Academy of Orthodox Theology holds only 
second place, while the Institute of Unitarian Theology, the Faith 
of which numbers less than 70.000 members, receives a grant 
almost equal to that received by the Orthodox and Greek-Catho- 
lic Churches. 
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4.-Tuyr ProGress REALIZED BY THE CHURCHES IN 
TRANSYLVANIA. 


As a consequence of the reign of freedom guaranteed by the 
State and of the material assistance liberally accorded, the 
Churches in Transylvania have, during these last twenty years, 
achieved the notable progress which is here briefly recorded. 


A.-The Roumanian Orthodox Church.- The Union with 
Roumania marked for the Orthodox Church of Transylvania 
the beginning of an era of progress, and the realization of impor- 
tant developments in all the fields of its activity. In 1918, the 
Roumanian Orthodox Church there had a Metropolitan See at 
Sibiu and two bishoprics at Arad and at Caransebesh respectively. 
Four other bishoprics were then created successively at Cluj 
(1919), at Oradea (1920), at Sighet for the Maramuresh (1937) 
and at Timisoara (1939). Thus, the Orthodox Church of Tran- 
sylvania comprises to-day a metropolitan see with six bishops 
and a membership of 1.932.356 followers. A Central Diocesan 
Council with permanent councillors operates in each diocese. 

In 1918, there existed in Transylvania three Institutes of 
Orthodox Theology, at Sibiu, Arad and Caransebesh. The Rou- 
manian State raised these Institutes to the rank of Academies 
offering four years of study, and founded another two, at Oradea 
and Cluj, in 1923 and 1924 respectively. Under Hungarian rule, 
the Orthodox Church maintained a large number of elementary 
church schools (to be exact, 1.697 schools with 1.882 teachers, in 
1907), three training schools and five grammar schools. The 
Roumanian State took over these schools, there remaining to the 
Church just one elementary school, at Brasov, the grammar 
school “ Andrew Saguna ”’, also at Brasov, the grammar school 
«Avram Iancu”’, at Brad, and one training school at Sibiu. 

Though not reaching equality with the other Confessions, 
formerly favoured by the Hungarian Government, the Orthodox 
Church of Transylvania has witnessed considerable improvement 
as regards its material situation. Its bishoprics have been 
enriched to the extent of 100 to 150 hectares of arable land, and 
of 150 to 250 hectares of forests. Most of its parishes have 
received 16 hectares of land, and monasteries also have had agri- 
cultural and forest-land bestowed onthem. The selfless genero- 
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sity of members must not either be passed over. Their donations 
to the Church in 1937 amounted to 16.725.337 lei from the Arch- 


bishopric of Sibiu,and to 11.385.506 lei from the diocese of Cluj. 


The revenue of the dioceses was further increased by the 
acquisition of landed estates, especially within the Archbishopric 
of Sibiu and in the dioceses of Cluj, Oradea and Maramuresh. 
Bishops, diocesan counsellors, professors of Theological Aca- 
demies, diocesan workers, were all paid by the State, the whole 
of the clerical staff being inscribed on the register of the 
Pensions Pay - office. 

State grants and members’ contributions made possible 
the building of new churches, while old ones were repaired; 
presbyteries were also restored or built. The achievement 
in this field is remarkable. In the archdiocese of Sibiu, 
155 new churches, some of them monumental, were erected, princi- 
pally at Sighisoara, at Mediash, at Miercurea-Ciuc, at Gheorgheni 
and at Tarnaveni, to a value of 191.792.000 lei; 149 presbyteries, 
for a sum of 36.003.500 lei, and 35 Cultural Institutions, for the 
value of 15.402.000 lei, were also built. In the diocese of Cluj, 
164 churches were built, some of them with the proportions of 
cathedrals, as those at Targu-Muresh, Turda and Cluj. 130 presby- 
teries were erected and 149 restored, and 626 churches were repai- 
red and repainted. In the diocese of Oradea, 72 churches were 
erected and 31 renovated between 1918 and 1928. During this same 
period, in the diocese of Arad 30 churches and 32 presbyteries 
were built, andin that of Caransebesh, 26 churches, including the 
Cathedral of Resitza, and 9 chapels. In the diocese of Mara- 
muresh, between 1937 and 1940, 9 churches and 7 presbyteries 
were erected and 31 chapels endowed. Special mention must be 
made of the erecting of the majestic Cathedral of Timisoara, 
in the diocese of the same name. 

27 churches were built and 29 others repaired in the district 
of the Szeklers, where special attention was afforded to church 
members, who were threatened with losing their nationality. 

From 1918 onward, the monastic life knew a powerful recrudes~ 
cence of prosperity. The ancient Transylvanian monasteries, 
citadels of the Orthodox Faith, had been destroyed in the 18th 
century. New ones were founded and old ones re-organized, as 
for example the monastery of Sambata-de-sus, in the archbishop- 
ric of Sibiu; that of Hodos-Bodrog, in the province of Arad; that 
of Izbue, in the diocese of Oradea; 4 monasteries, in the diocese. 
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of Caransebesh, and 5 in that of Cluj. In each diocesan centre, 
Museums have been established, in order to gather objects and 
documents testifying to the troubled and heroic past of the 
Orthodox Church of Transylvania. 

With a view to strengthening Orthodoxy and developing 
religious life, several institutions have been organized : 1) The 
‘** Association of the Clergy “« Andrew Saguna ’’, 1919, which 
groups all the priests of Transylvania belonging to the Orthodox 
Faith, invites discussion of all questions essential to ecclesiastical 
life, and publishes a collection of recorded Annals. 2) The 
« Army of the Lord ’’, constituted at Sibiu, in 1921. This orga- 
nization which, with its associates, comprises a central adminis- 
trative body, with branches for the individual parishes, devotes 
itself to increasing the practice of religious precepts. 3) The 
«*Roumanian Orthodox Fellowship’ was founded at Cluj, in 1933. 
It unites the flower of the intellectual laity, which represents all 
the dioceses in Transylvania, and collaborates closely with the 
clergy, with a view to consolidating the Orthodox Church, and 
propagating its principles in the home, in social and especially 
in intellectual circles. 4) The ‘“ Association of Saint George ” 
devotes itself specially to religious. instruction among the young 
people. 

The religious press has also shown gratifying and widespread 
development. Before 1918, each Roumanian Orthodox bishop- 
ric owned a printing press, a library and a diocesan news-sheet. 
To-day may be added periodical reviews and newspapers with 
a wide circulation, such as the ,, Theological Review ”’ (Sibiu), 
which has published theological studies of primary importance. 

Theological and scientific activity amongst the clergy has 
made remarkable progress in all the branches of knowledge and 
of the Ministry. Theological articles and surveys, written by 
professors and priests, are found in the Annals of the Academies 
of Theology and in the diocesan newspapers. Popular collections 
of works for propaganda offer at a low figure to those interested 
pamphlets and books designed to strengthen their faith, and 
. the religious and moral conduct of their mode of living. This 
intense activity benefits from the moral and practical co-opera- 
tion of the bishops. The Metropolitan See of Sibiu is in the 
forefront of this intellectual activity with its series «* The Good 
Shepherd ’’, “ Spiritual Stages’’, ‘“ Biblica’’, «Come to the 
Lord”. Arad too is a centre where the written word provides 
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the means of spreading the Faith. Other dioceses have inten- 
sified a scientific and literary activity no less fecund. 


B.- The Greek-Catholic Church (The United Church of Rou- 
mania).- The Constitution regards the Greek-Catholic Church 
as a Roumanian Church and places it immediately after the 
Orthodox Church. This Church is spoken of as “ united ” since 
it had its origin in the union of a group of Roumanians from 
Transylvania with the Roman (Latin) Church, Oct. 7th, 1698. 
The “ united ” Roumanians came, in the first place, under the 
canonical control of the Metropolitan Latin See of Esztergom. 
This control came to an end in 1853, when the United Church 
was transformed into the metropolitan province of Alba-Julia 
and Fagarash, comprising the archbishopric of Blaj and three 
suffragan bishoprics: Oradea (1777) Gherla and Lugoj (1853). 

The United Church, although having its own governing rules, 
was not privileged with an autonomy equal to that of the 
other religious groups in Transylvania. Her very existence was 
threatened by the Greek-Catholic Magyar bishopric, founded at 
Hajdudorog in 1912, at the instance of the Hungarian Govern- 
ment. Within this bishopric were subjugated, scores of parishes 
torn away from the Roumanian dioceses. The Magyar Latin 
Church endeavoured in this way to confine the Church of Rou- 
mania within the Catholic autonomy. 

After 1918, the Roumanian United Church gave proof of 
profitable activity. The Roumanian parishes in the diocese of 
Hajdudorog were returned to their respective bishoprics, their 
re-integration being confirmed by Papal Decree, July 9th, 1919. 
Protected by the Law controlling the organization of Religious 
Bodies and by the Concordat, and owing to the generosity of the 
Roumanian State, the United Church was able to make notable 
progress; the first step forward being the securing of full auto- 
nomy in the government of its own affairs, while the Sovereign . 
Patronage, which had limited the freedom of the church, ceased 
operating after 1918. 

According to the terms of the Concordat, the hierarchy of the 
Greek-Catholic Faith of Transylvania includes the ecclesiastical 
province of Alba-Iulia and Fagarash, with the Metropolitan See 
of Blaj, and its four suffragan bishoprics of Oradea, Lugoj, 
Gherla (transferred to Cluj in 1930), and Baia-Mare, for the Mara- 
muresh, established in 1930. The membership of this Church 
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numbers 1.385.445, while 5 canonical chapters are at its service. 

The two Seminaries that it owned at Blaj and at Gherla 
have been transformed, after the Union of the ecclesiastical pro- 
vince with Roumania, into Theological Academies; the Rouma- 
nian State founded a third at Oradea, in 1923. Canons, acade- 
mical Professors, priests and episcopal officers figured on the 
columns of the State budget. The Roumanian United Church 
possesses also the “ Collegio Pio Romeno ’’, erected at Rome, at 
the expense of Pope Pius XI, and inaugurated in 1937. This 
institution, richly endowed, can house 40 students in addition to 
its administrators and visitors; it possesses a church, Byzantine 
in style, and a rich library. 

Under Hungarian rule, the Roumanian United Church main- 
tained at its own expense 1.406 elementary church schools, with 
1.060 teachers. These schools have since become a charge on 
the Roumanian State. The Church still kept up 8 secondary 
schools, and now has 15: 2 boys’ grammar schools, 2 girls’ gram- 
mar schools, one trade school for boys and one for girls, 3 trai- 
ning schools for men and two for women teachers, one higher- 
grade centre of Domestic Economy, one domestic science secon- 
dary school, one special school for Arts and trade, one industrial 
school of apprenticeship, all of which are provided with working 
premises and their own boarding houses. The Roumanian 
State recognizes the religious character of these institutions, and 
the right of the United Church bishops in the appointment of 
their teaching and domestic staffs. On the other hand, the State 
pays the salaries of these staffs, contributes to the up-keep of the 
premises by making grants for this purpose, and institutes scho- 
larships on behalf of pupils and students of theology at home and 
abroad. Lastly, it has created 39 posts of religious teaching of 
the Greek-Catholic doctrine in public secondary schools. 

Owing to the help of the State, the United Church was able 
to earry out an extensive programme of building and restoration 
of churches and presbyteries, especially in North Transylvania, 
among a poorer population. Churches of monumental propor- 
tions were erected at Satu-Mare, Targu-Muresh, Zalau, Deva, etc. 

An equally prosperous state of affairs is to be found in other 
fields of activity. In 1918, the United Church published three 
diocesan news-sheets and in 1940, ten newspapers and reviews. 
For a single printing press in 1918, it had six in 1940. 

Monastic life, in so far as its oriental form was concerned, 
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experienced truly regenerative changes, thanks to the reorgani- 
zation of the Basilian Order of Saint Basil the Great, and through 
certain religious orders introduced from the West, being converted 
to.the Oriental doctrine. These orders include: The Society 
of Jesus, The Augustinian Fathers of the Assumption and The 
Convention of Franciscan Fathers. Where there were two 
monasteries in 1918, there are 14 in 1940, and in addition two 
women’s congregations, with no less than 12 convents. 

In encouraging the development of religious life, the apostolic. 
laity works through two separate organizations, the “ General 
Association of United Roumanians ”’ and the “‘ Union of United 
Roumanian Women ’’, each of which has a special section for 
men and women University students. Both these organizations 
defend and affirm the interests of the United Church of Rouma- 
nia, and aim at improving moral and religious learning. 

The State, in its solicitude, has not forgotten the Ruthenian 
Greek-Catholics, for whom the Concordat foresees the necessity 
of special administration. In 1922, the Holy See organised for 
the 38 Ruthenian parishes of Bucovina, Maramuresh and Satu- 
Mare, the autonomous vicarate of the Siret which, in 1930, was 
subjected to the jurisdiction of the united bishopricof Maramuresh. 
The Ruthenian priests’ stipends are also a charge on the Natio- 
nal State budget, which provides moreover scholarships for 
the Ruthenian clerics at the Theological Academy of Blaj, and 
accords grants for the restoration of those churches destroyed 
during the war. 


C.~ The Catholic Church of Latin Rite (or the Roman-Catholic 
Church).-The Catholic religion in Transylvania pursued its 
activities with the protection of the Law controlling Religious 
Bodies and of the Concordat, which assured it a position incom- 
parably better than that which it held under Hungarian rule. 
The most important, by its membership, of the religions in mino- 
rity in Transylvania, Roman Catholicism has had to solve two 
problems essential to its future — that of the Sovereign Patro- 
nage and that of autonomy. 

a) The Sovereign Patronage is the total number of supreme 
rights that the Magyar Kings exercised over the affairs of the 
Catholic Church. In virtue of the Patronage, it fell to the King 
to confer all the higher ecclesiastical dignities. The sovereign 
also nominated the metropolitan bishops, the bishops the prelates, 
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the abbots and the canons, the Pope having only the right 
of confirming the nomination. It was in the, King’s power to 
transfer the dignitaries he had nominated and to establish the 
higher church-livings. He retained, administered and used the 
funds belonging to endowments and livings, and could have 
sequestered the incomes of those beneficiaries who neglected the 
churches and livings entrusted tothem. The revenues of vacant 
livings reverted to him by law, as did the inheritance derived 
from the estate of a prelate. Bishops were not free to leave by 
will, to sell or to let for longer than three years, any ecclesiastical 
property without the approval of the government. 

b) In what concerns Catholic autonomy, the Law 20 
of 1848 decreed the principle of equal authorisation for all 
Christian Confessions. For this reason, the Roman Catholic 
Church ceased to be the Church of the State, though it conti- 
nued to be predominant on account ofits influence, and more espe- 
cially because of its material endowment. All confessions, the 
Catholic and the rest, were, therefore, organized on the basic 
principle of equal authorization and were, sooner or later, accor- 
ded autonomy. One and all desired to establish an independent 
organization, in which laymen would participate to a large extent, 
their chief objective being thefreeadministration of theirconcerns. 

There, where other Religious Bodies had succeeded, the 
Catholics failed. Despite great effort, expended between 1848 
and 1917 to win back its independence, the Catholic Church of 
Hungary did not succeed in overcoming, on this capital point, the 
opposition of the Hungarian Government. 

Through the Concordat of 1927, the Catholics of Transyl- 
vania at last succeeded in solving this problem. Although no 
particular clause had suggested the suppression of the Sovereign 
Patronage as the sovereign right, all the essential rights included 
init have in fact been abolished. Now the bishops are nominated 
by the Pope, and the canons and abbots by the bishops. The 
Sovereign Patronage scarcely operates. The restrictions con- 
cerning ecclesiastical property have been set aside, this property 
being put at the disposal of the Church, which administers it 
as the true owner rather than a mere life-renter. Catholic auto- = 
nomy has become actual fact in Transylvania. 

At last free and enjoying complete autonomy in directing its 
own affairs, the Catholic Church of Transylvania achieved 
through her remarkable material position an undeniable supe- 
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riority over the other Religious Confessions in the province. 
Having taken possession of all the ecclesiastical property for- 
mally subjected to the authority of the Sovereign Patronage, it 
now administers it freely and disposes, as it considers wise, 
of the funds available for purposes of religion and instruction, 
which were hitherto administered by the State. Moreover, the 
Roumanian State now accepts responsibility for all material and 
personal expenses incurred by the Catholic Church. 

These achievements are far-reaching in their effect, and it 
may be said without exaggeration, that the Catholic Church pos- 
sesses, for the realization of its aim, means incomparably supe- 
rior to those of any other Religious Confession. 

The Catholics of Transylvania number some 947.351 mem- 
bers of whom the majority are German or Hungarian, besides 
an insignificant number of Bulgarians and Slovacks. 

In conformity with the Concordat, the Catholics have three 
bishoprics: Alba-Iulia, Timisoara and the twin bishopric of 
Satu-Mare - Oradea, ,, aeque principaliter ’’, that is to say, 
under the jurisdiction of one bishop. The Armenian doctrine 
is represented by a Spiritual Leader at Gherla. Working in 
conjunction with each bishopric isa .canonical,chapter, those of 
Alba-Iulia, Timisoara, Oradea and Satu-Mare comprising 10, 8, 
8 and 6 canons respectively. In addition, each bishopric includes 
a Theological Academy for the instructional training of its 
clerics. 

All officers of the Catholic Church, bishops, canons, priests 
and academical professors of theology, together with the epis- 
copal staff of the Chancery, are a liability on the State budget, 
the only exceptions being the bishop and canons of Satu-Mare- 
Oradea, whose private revenue suffices. 

The Catholic Church of Transylvania is supported by a large 
number of active Orders and Congregations, in so far as admi- 
nistration, religious instruction, missionary work and charitable 
activity are concerned; complete freedom of action is assured to 
them by the Concordat. In 1922, was founded the “ Popular 
Catholic Union ’’, with a great number of members and with 
branches in almost all the parishes of the province. The “ Asso- 
ciation of Catholic Women ”’ manifests intense social activity. 
In 1928, was founded at Cluj a Catholic Academy, with depart- 
ments for the advancement of Arts and Literature, of Science 
and of Sociology. Between 1930 and 1940, the Catholics of 
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Transylvania erected over 50 churches and chapels and created 
a large number af parishes. 

The normal working of ecclesiastical organizations and ins- 
titutions being assured by the generosity of the Roumanian 
State, the Catholics were able to devote the greater part of the 
revenue derived from their estates to other achievements, and 
particularly to the development of scholastic activity: in 1918, 
they directed in Transylvania 301 parochial and 49 grammar 
schools; they possessed 378 and 59 between 1939 and 1940. 


D.- The Reformed (Calvinist) Church in Transylvania 
numbers 696,320 members, divided between the two dioceses of 
Cluj and Oradea. In 1926, the Roumanian State created the 
bishopric of Oradea for the parishes of the Reformed Faith 
having been formerly attached to the bishopric of Debrecen, 
and the members of which occupied the neighbourhood of the 
Hungarian frontier. All its members were of Hungarian natio- 
nality. The Reformed Church has, at Cluj, an Academy of 
Theology for the training of its clergy. All officers of this Faith, 
bishop, academic professors, priests and members of the epis- 
copal staff of the Chancery, are paid by the State. 

Benefiting from autonomous rule as laid down by the Rouma- 
nian State Authority, the Reformed Church was able to realize in 
Transylvania considerable advancement. An important num- 
ber of associations display keen activity as regards religious life 
in the two dioceses. 

The bishoprie of the Reformed Church of Cluj instituted in 
1927 the ** Union of Women Reformers ’’, which in 1935 included 
312 local organizations with 26.000 members. As early as 1921, 
the ** Association of Youthful Calvinists ’’ came into being, with 
273 local branches, and in 1932 followed the“ Association of 
Men Reformers’, with its 186 local organizations. In 1935, 
dominical or Sunday Schools, new institutions, were already 
teaching from the Bible more than 20.000 pupils, and numerous 
biblical clubs were being run for the benefit of pupils, students 
and their parents. An institute for deaconesses in 1922, and an 
orphanage in 1925, were founded at Cluj, where an Asylum for the 
old, with infirmary, treated six to seven hundred patients a year. 
In 1926, the bishopric of Cluj instituted a service for the circulation 
of religious matter. This service was responsible for the distri- 
bution of 27.827 books and pamphlets during the first year of 
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activity; of 35.222 in its second, and of 56.508 in 1930. During 
the last ten years of Roumanian rule, the “ reformed ”’ bishopric 
of Cluj had ten new churches erected and four restored, three 
prayer centres built, while as establishing three new parishes. 

The “ Great Week of Reform ” is worthy of special mention, 
taking place each year, when the whole of the Reformed Church 
participates through its bishop, ministers, professors, teachers 
and followers of both sexes, who discuss throughout the week 
important current events concerning the Reformed Church. 

The bishopric of Cluj owns a considerable number of elemen- 
tary church schools, 6 grammar schools, 3 gymnasiums, 2 trai- 
ning schools and 2 trade schools. Asan annex to the Reformed 
grammar school of Aiud, the bishopric founded an agricultural 
college at Ciumbrud, where students, during their last year of 
study at the ‘“ Reformed ’’ Academy at Cluj, carry out practical 
work. 

At Oradea, the bishopric of the Reformed Church owned, 
two years after its creation, 218 Sunday schools, 32 Bible Clubs 
and 15 Women’s Associations. Since 1932, it has taken under 
its patronage the ‘“ Association of Young Reformers”. The 
same bishopric also directs 3:gymnasiums, one trade school and 
several parochial schools. 

In 1918, 322 parochial schools and 15 grammar schools 
belonged to the “ Reformers ”; these figures had risen to 
500 and 17 in the year 1939-1940. Following the example 
of the Catholics, the Calvinists (Reformers) of the two Transyl- 
vanian dioceses founded in 1932 an Academy of Theology, under 
the name of “ Karolyi Gaspar ”’. 


E.- The Lutheran Evangelical or Saxon Church. - In Tran- 
sylvania, this Church includes some 274.415 followers, all of 
“whom, with few exceptions, are German. It is, therefore, 
rightly known as the Lutheran German Church. It is repre- 
sented by just one bishopric at Sibiu, whose jurisdiction covers 
the entire country, and whose “ personnel ”’ is a liability on the 
State budget. No other of the Roumanian peoples is so 
closely linked to its church as is this, the Saxon church being 
a true church of the people (Volkskirche). The bishopric at 
Sibiu has no Academy for the special training of its 
clergy. The latter are enlisted from among the professors of 
the various schools, and have to study at German Universities, 
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where they take special courses in theology. The Lutheran 
Evangelical Church of Transylvania is governed by the 
Organic Statute of the Evangelical Native Church C.A. of Rou- 
mania, instituted in 1920, approved by the King and published 
in 1927. The most important German-Lutheran Society is the 
“Gustav Adolf Verein”’ affiliated to the central body at Leipzig 
(Germany), and of which branches are to be found throughout 
those localities inhabited by Roumanian Germans. The 
** Women’s Lutheran Organization ’’ (Frauenverein) has sub-divi- 
sions in every parish of the province. 

The scholastic activity of the Lutherans is widespread. In 
1918, they ran 269 parochial and 19 grammar schools, which had 
increased by 1939 to 275 and 21 respectively. 

The Hungarian Lutheran Bishopric includes some 30.000 
members, who belonged formerly to the bishoprics of Budapest 
or of Nyiregyhaza. For this small number of followers the Rou- 
manian State created a special superintendence at Arad. The 
Hungarian Lutheran Church has 25 parishes; its superintendent 
and its clergy are paid by the State. Since 1920, the bishopric 
supervises a “‘ Magyar Women’s Lutheran Association ”’, 3 Bible 
clubs for young people, 6 Sunday Schools, 6:primary schools and 
a gymnasium in which the instruction is given in Hungarian. 


F.- The Unitarian Church counts 68.330 followers, all of 
whom are Hungarian. Its bishopric at Cluj is that of the only 
Unitarian bishop in the world. The bishopric includes at Cluj 
an Academy of Theology for the instruction of its clergy. The 
stipends of the bishop and clergy, the salaries of professors of the 
Academy and ecclesiastical staff are a State expense. The bish- 
opric directs the religious and cultural Society of “ Francisc 
David’? and the“ Union of Unitarian Women”. It had 26 
parochial schools in 1918 and 37 in 1939, and directs in addition a 
grammar school and a school of agriculture. 


G.-The Mosaic Faith in Transylvania has 192.833 adherents 
of varying forms of belief (1). The Law controlling the organi- 


(1) In 1944, during the Hungarian occupation, the Jewish population 
of North Transylvania was deported to Germany. Many of them perl- 
shed in the concentration camps of Auschwitz and Buchenwald. After 
being re-established in North Transylvania, the Roumanian State spared 
no effort in ensuring the return home of the survivors, and in reinstating 
them in their full rights. 
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zation of Religious Bodies stipulated that each of these, Occiden- 
tal, Orthodox, Spanish, might haveits own community, but that 
they might, on the other hand, unite in the same community. 
Only one community of each rite may conduct services in the 
same locality (Art. 54). 

Until such time as the Mosaic Faith could be organized on the 
same basis as that of the other Religious Sects, the Senator by 
right who was officially to represent it in Parliament was the 
representative of the “* Union of Jewish Congregations ” of the 
pre-war Kingdom (Art. 55). The Communities of Orthodox 


‘doctrine have, since 1930, had a central (administrative) office, 


which first carried out its work at Bucharest, and then at Cluj. 
At Cluj, there is also the central office of the Western Rite. The 
Mosaic Congregations have monopoly of the ritual slaughtering 
of meat (Kosher) and the selling of this, also of the selling of 
unleavened bread (Matzes). The monopoly of the ritual baths. 
(Mikva) is theirs also. 

The Religious Communities, especially those of Timisoara, 
Oradea and Cluj, have under their direction and control a large 
number of cultural and philanthropic societies. 


H. - Baptist Community.- According to the 1930 census, 
Baptists in Transylvania number 37.829. A law published in 
the “ Official Gazette’’, No. 253, of November Ist, 1944, reco- 
gnized the Baptist Congregation as a separate religious body, and 
included it in Article No. 21 of the Law governing the organization 
of Religious Bodies among the Traditional Churches. Com- 
plete satisfaction was thus given to the Baptists of Roumanian 
nationality, who had under the previous dictatorial Authority 
suffered persecution unprecedented in the records of the Rou- 
manian State, andin contradiction with the tradition of tolerance 
practised by the Roumanian people. 


The Roumanian State has, thus, laid down in its legislation 
the organic bases controlling the activity of all Religious Con- 
fessions. The Roumanian Orthodox Church of Transylvania 
has found in the terms of the Law, and the Statute concerning it, 
a supporting structure which was already familiar, since the new 
organization was inspired by its Constitutional Statute. The 
Greek-Catholic and Roman-Catholic Churches of Roumania 
have received from the Roumanian State the autonomy they 
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were unable to obtain under Hungarian rule. The other mino- 
rity Confessions enjoy also to the full self-government, 
in so far as the direction and administration of their ecclesias- 
tical, cultural and economic affairs are concerned. The esta- 
blished system thus assures the greatest possible freedom for the 
development of all the Religious Confessions in Transylva- 
nia. Moreover, the Roumanian State Authority generously 
puts at their disposal the material means necessary to their deve- 
lopment, which explains the importance of the achievements 
that the Churches of Transylvania have been able to accomplish 
during the twenty years of Roumanian Administration. 





CHAPTER V 


ROUMANIAN EDUCATION IN TRANSYLVANIA 
1.—UNDER THE HUNGARIAN REGIME. 


In order to understand the evolution and trends of education 
in Transylvania during the 20 years of Roumanian sovereignty 
which preceded the Vienna “ Diktat’’, we must first examine 
the situation under the Hungarian regime prior.to 1918... This 
survey of its antecedents is all the more necessary because it 
_ enables us to define two conceptions and two different types of 
education; to compare the results aimed at, and the actual 
results achieved by each system. 

The year 1867 is of vital importance in the history of Rou- 
manian schools in Transylvania under the Hungarian rules; 
prior to this date, the entire educational system in Hungary was 
organized along purely confessional lines: that is to say, each 
Church ran its own schools. But let us not be led astray 
by the very simplicity of this formula. The Hungarian 
Churches of the three denominations: Roman- Catholic, 
Reformed and Unitarian, were strongly upheld and endowed by 
the Kings and members of the nobility who, in so far as spiritual 
functions are concerned, thus usurped the very privileges of the 
State. 

It is not surprising that the Hungarian schools, which. bene- 
fited from this powerful protection, were many and well provided 
for. The cultural role of the Roumanian Church, on the con- 
trary, was rendered all the more difficult by the poverty of the 
population, which was almost entirely rural. However, the often 
joined efforts of the two Roumanian Churches succeeded in 
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creating numerous elementary schools in the Roumanian 
parishes. 

The situation of the grammar schools was more difficult 
still. In spite of the heroic sacrifices of the Roumanian popu- 
lation, and owing to the utter lack of support on the part of the 
local Hungarian authorities, the Roumanians only succeeded in 
creating 4 grammar schools (lycées), at Blaj, Beiush, Brasov and 
Nasaud, and a high schocl (gymnasium) at Brad. They were 
not able either to realize the great scheme of a University, which 
yet was so vital for a population of over 3 million inhabitants. 

The political events which followed the setting up of the dual 
Austro-Hungarian regime, played a decisive part in the fate of 
Roumanian education. From this date on, the programme of 
Magyarizing the populations of different nationalities by edu- 
cational means, began to be put into operation. The creation of 
the new Hungarian State placed its leadersin face of the drama 
of its ethnical structure. The Hungarians were in a mincrity. 
The majority was composed of the various “ nationalities ” 
— Roumanians, Germans and Slavs of different extractions. 
The ethnographic map of Hungary looked like a coloured 
mosaic in which the Hungarian colours were drowned in the mass 
of other hues. 

There were two solutions to this irrational situation: the most 
obvious one would have been to create a Hungarian State on 
federal lines; the other involved a modification of the ethnical 
structure, through the assimilation of the ethnically different 
peoples. The Hungarians chose this latter course. 

Transylvania was the main focus of the conflict; for the 
density of its population and the proximity of the Old 
Kingdom rendered the task especially arduous. 

The year 1868 brought about a great scholastic reform, the 
creation of State schools, destined to complete the purely con- 
fessional system of former years. The educational Law XXXVII 
of that year, drawn up by an enlightened statesman, Eétvés, 
along with further rulings incorporated in the Law, laid down the 
liberal principle that each pupil should be taught in his mother 
tongue, and furthermore, thas it was the State’s duty to see to it 
that the citizens of each nationality should be taught in their 
own language up to the time of University education, provided 
the groups in each region were large enough. 

These wise principles were laid down by law, but were 
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never put into effect. Count Tisza, former Prime Minister, 
stated in Parliament: “ It is impossible for us to put these laws 
into force, because they are the idealistic expression and the 
outcome of the exalted state of mind of the nation, at a time when 
it had just rediscovered the freedom of its constitutional rights ”’. 
To be still more explicit, Tisza declared at a later date — in 
1914 — to the same Parliament: “ It would have been madness 
as well as national suicide on the part of the State and the Hun- 
garian nation, to have maintained the laws passed in 1868 and 
which were based on false premises ’’’. Furthermore, the former 
Prime Minister Desiderius Banffy pointed out that the law of the 
nationalities and the educational laws were “ impossible, absurd, 
and could not be put in force’”’. They “ did not answer to the 
ideal of setting up a national Hungarian State’’. Thus, the laws 
which insured certain prescribed rights to those nationals who 
were not Hungarians, were a dead letter from the very start. 

Those intentions of the Hungarian educational policy were 
expressed in the reforms of Tréfort and Apponyi. 

The Tréfort Law (XVIII-1879) made the study of the 
Hungarian language compulsory in all elementary schools of 
any kind, and also compelled these schools to appoint only mas- 
ters conversant with this language. A ministerial decree 
(No 17.284 of 1879) made the use of Hungarian compulsory in all 
other studies, especially Mathematics, and edicted severe 
punishment for those non-Hungarian teachers who would not 
submit to this obligation. The statement fixed a minimum wage 
for the teachers and, in the cases in which the schools did not 
receive sufficient grants to afford this rate, the State paid the 
difference; in exchange for this, the Ministry took upon itself the 
right to appoint whomsoever it pleased, and even to dismiss 
the teacher and close down the school. The stringent obligations 
which the teachers were thus compelled to submit to, made it 
easy to put these laws into frequent application. They inaugu- 
rated a long period of persecution for the Roumanian confes- 
sional schools, undermined the authority of the Church in the 
Scholastic field, fettered the individual freedom of the teachers, 
destroyed the very continuity of the schools, and subordinated 
the Roumanian school system to the policy of Magyarizing chil- 
dren: more than 300 Roumanian schools were closed thus. 

This campaign of persecution and Magyarization reached 
its peak under the ministry of Albert Apponyi. This Hungarian 
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statesman was a tyrant in educational matters, and showed com- 
plete disregard for human and pedagogic principles. According 
to him, “ education must develop and strengthen in the hearts 
and minds of the pupils the feeling that they belonged to the 
Hungarian nation’. This strange educational system was put 
into application by means of a series of heartless measures. 
The teachers of confessional schools became “ civil servants ”’, 
who were compelled to swear an oath to submit to the rulings 
of the law. The main aim of teaching was to inculcate the 
Hungarian language. At the beginning of all text books were 
written these words: ‘The Hungarian tongue is our national 
language’. It was to be taught at the rate of 13 to 39 hours 
a week, so that after 4 years of elementary school each Rouma- 
nian peasant’s child should be able to express himself in 
Hungarian clearly and adequately, both orally and in writing. 
In the schools receiving grants, five subjects had to be taught 
in Hungarian, namely, History, Geography, the Hungarian 
Language, Civic Education and Arithmetic. 

Moral and religious education was impregnated solely with 
Hungarian patriotism. The Roumanian schools of Transylvania 
were no longer able to pursue their cultural mission to develop 
the children’s minds, and the teacher became a mere instrument 
of Hungarian propaganda. The very existence of the schools 
was made more and more difficult, but the political goal 
had been reached: from the day the Apponyi legislation was put 
into force, until the end of the Hungarian domination in Tran- 
sylvania, 679 Roumanian Orthodox and Greek-Catholic schools 
were closed down. 

Apponyi’s work was completed by his successor Zichy. 
Under the pretext of again bettering the material status of the 
teachers, the confessional authorities were subjected to such 
obligations that they made the interference of the State in edu- 
cational matters a necessity. Apponyi’s principles of Magyari- 
zation were also extended to the Kindergarten schools by 
Csaky, who compelled the parishes to create schools for 
small children on the one hand and, on the other, stipulated 
as an essential condition that those children, aged 3 to 6, shoul 
master the Hungarian language. Ministerial Scholastic Com- 
missions were created in order to supervise, in schools and even 
theological colleges, the patriotic attitude of the teaching staff as 
well as of the pupils; they were in a position to impose sanctions 
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which could go as far as the closing down of the schools. In 
actual practice, the harshness of the law was intensified by the 
inhuman attitude of those who were to enforce it and control its 
application; the inspectors and ministerial commissioners vied 
with one another in intolerance. 

An attempt to reach a compromise, initiated by Count 
Stephen Tisza, in February, 1914, failed because this statesman, 
_ — although admitting the existence of unjust measures which 
galled and vexed the Roumanians — could not in spite of all 
give up the principles of Apponyi’s legislation, which aimed at 
“the national character of all the parts of the Hungarian State ”’. 
What is more, Apponyi himself, once more appointed to the 
Ministry of Public Education, and profiting from the coming of 
the world war, created a so-called “ cultural zone’ comprising 
most regions of Transylvania which had a Roumanian 
majority, and more especially those adjoining Roumania. 
All Roumanian denominational schools in this ‘‘ zone” were 
abolished and their premises confiscated; they were then con- 
verted into State schools, from which the Roumanian language 
was strictly barred: 400 Roumanian instructors and teachers 
were called to the, colours. 

This was only the beginning; subsequently, more forceful 
steps were taken, and these undermined the very principle of 
the independence of the Churches. The outbreak of the 
Revolution in Hungary, which coincided with the cessation of 
hostilities, prevented the full realization and success of this plan; 
under the pressure of events, Lovaszi, anxious to conciliate the 
« nationalities ’’, abolished the “ cultural zone’ on November 
6th, 1918. 


Elementary State Schools.- We said that prior to the system 
of 1867, the only schools in Hungary were denominational; tea- 
ching was provided exclusively by the religious communities. 
In 1869, there were, in Hungary, 13.318 denominational schools, 
479 parochial schools and no State schools at all. The 
XXXVIII Act of 1868 created the elementary State education; 
as early as 1880, 266 elementary State schools existed in Hungary. 
The Hungarian statesmen, wholly disregarding the principles 
laid down by the law, namely that children be taught in their 
mother tongue whilst educated in State schools, converted these 
schools into centres of Magyarization, in which all subjects were 
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taught solely in Hungarian: even the Orthodox and Greek-Catho- 
lic religious services were to be conducted in Hungarian, which 
was neither the original language of the worship, nor that of the 
congregation. 

As a result of these legal methods of repression, the number 
of Roumanian denominational schools in Transylvania began to 
decrease as early as 1880; on the contrary, the number of Hun- 
garian denominational schools, as well as State schools, increased 
considerably. This was the fulfilment of the Hungarian ideal : 
one language to be used throughout all the schools in Hungary. 
Consequently, as soon as a Roumanian denominational school 
was closed down, a State school was immediately opened in its 
stead, and the teaching conducted solely in Hungarian, even if 
the region in question had no children of Hungarian extraction. 
The Minister of Public Education was, therefore, justified in 
making the following statement in the Hungarian Parliament, 
in 1899: “ The following fact shows more conclusively than any 
other that the elementary State schools fulfil a task of national 
importance: the number of non-Hungarian children educated in 
these schools along purely Hungarian nationalistic principles has 
risen from 56.529 to 99.965 since. 1896,, that isto say in three 
years ’’; and, later on, in 1904: “ In 1904, the State has created 
elementary schools in 123 parishes, 30 inhabited by Hungarians 
and 93 inhabited by persons of mixed or entirely foreign natio- 
nality ’. And finally, in 1905: «47 elementary State schools 
have been opened: 7 in regions inhabited by Hungarians and 40 
in regions inhabited by persons of mixed or entirely foreign 
nationality ”’. 

All Public Education reports show how those regions of 
Hungary which were inhabited by non-Hungarians were’ syste- 
matically endowed with Hungarian State schools, which ousted 
the denominational and parochial schools. On the other hand, a 
systematic and inevitably successful competition was taking 
place against the Roumanian denominational schools in parishes 
of mixed population. The State endowed its own schools, in 
those regions where the number of Hungarians was infinitesimal, 
with beautiful buildings and enormous means, solely for the 
purpose of attracting non-Hungarian pupils. 

As an example, we quote hereafter the situation in the region 
of Maramuresh. According to the Hungarian census of 1910, 
the population in the area numbered 52.964 Hungarians and 
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304.741 individuals belonging to other nationalities. This 
district, in 1880, had 31 elementary schools where Hungarian 
was spoken, 74 which were bilingual, and 94 for all other nationa- 
lities. In 1914, the number of these latter had decreased to 77, 
whereas that of purely Hungarian schools had risen to 246. 

Such results are stated and commented upon with brutal 
sincerity in other publications, official or semi-official. Thus, 
Fr. Halasz, former Secretary of State for Public Education, 
writes in his book ‘“ National State and Public Education ”’ 
(Nemzeti allam és népoktatas, Budapest 1905): « The Magyari- 
zation of the 30 to 40.000 Roumanians of the Crish valley will 
be carried out rapidly, thanks to the State schools ’”’. This, 
then, was the goal openly aimed at: the destruction of the 
national culture of the non-Hungarians was to be carried out 
as quickly as possible. 

Herewith, some numerical data. According to the official 
statistics published in 1914 by the Ministry of Public Education 
at Budapest, there were the following number of elementary 
schools in Transylvania (meaning by this the whole of the terri- 
tory returned to Roumania in 1918): 


State-schoolse:.6-0 wien Bh Si lee ieee wien eee Sele geese: 1.497 
Parochial schools ...... 00. c cece cee e eect eee ee eee 507 

Roumanian denominational schools, of which 1.218 
Orthodox and 1.078 Greek-Catholic ............... 2.296 
Lutheran schools (German) .......0ece cence creas cane 269 
Roman-Catholic (Hungarian) ....... esse eeeeeeeeee 388 
Reformed schools....... 0c cece cece eee eee eee ee eees 322, 
Unitarian schools ....... ccc cee eee rete none 29 
Jewish schools ..... 1 cia teste ft ANS atette a Tewe Gi haste elena 42 
TOTAL jets cf uteysl aicleteneaeaes 5.330 


According to the language in which the subject-matter was 
taught, there were 2.392 Roumanian schools, 2.588 Hungarian, 
287 German, and the rest of various languages. From this survey, 
one is able to see the flagrant injustice in favour of the Hunga- 
rians, at the expense of the non-Hungarian population. The 
Roumanians, who made up 53,8 % of the total population of 
Transylvania (according to the official Hungarian statistics) 
owned only 44,7% of the elementary schools; the Germans, 
with 10,8 % of the population, owned 5,3 % of the schools; 
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whereas the Hungarians, who numbered 31,6 % of the popula- 
tion, had almost a majority of the schools with 48,4%; or, what 
is even more significant, the Hungarians had one school for 500 
inhabitants, whereas the Roumanians had one for 1.233 inha- 
bitants. 

Let us quote some more figures regarding the actual number 
of pupils in elementary schools: 6.295 Roumanian children were 
compelled to frequent the 452 Kindergarten, all State directed, 
and in which Hungarian was the medium for teaching; 
whereas only 369 could learn a little Roumanian in the 5 deno- 
minational schools. In the elementary schools, out of a total 
of 435.009 children, 265.465 were Roumanian. But only 
134.060 of these were able to frequent Roumanian schools, 
whereas 81.405 were compelled to go to Hungarian schools. 
Still more characteristic is the fact that, out of a total of 161.914 
children who were unable to go to school as there was none in 
the neighbourhood, and who were condemned, therefore, to 
remain illiterate, by far the majority — that is 118.117 — were 
Roumanians, whereas the other national groups together had 
but 43.737 children deprived of education. 

The historical events of, 1918 took place in time to put an 
end to this policy. 


Secondary education under the Hungarian regime. - At the 
time of the Hungarian rule, the situation of Roumanian secon- 
dary education was even more distressing than that of elemen- 
tary education. If the full effect of the oppression could not 
make itself felt on the elementary schools, the full brunt fell on 
the secondary schools, and virtually annihilated them. 

In the following picture, we depict the situation of the 
secondary schools, grouped according to subject matter and 
language used in teaching, together with corresponding percen- 
tages: 
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NATIONALITIES ROUMANIAN HUNGARIAN GERMAN 
% per nationalily...... 53,8 % 31,695 =~ 0G 
Type of school Number % Number % Number % 
Grammar schools 
(sycées) pee! ati 4 7,3 54 79,4 7 13,2 
High schools and middle 
REHOOIS. ORE 58 Velie 6 4,9 106 87,7 9 7,4 
Commercial schools .... 1 5,2 17 89,4 1 5,2 
Normal schools ....... 8 26,6 24 63,3 2 10,0 
Handicraft schools..... — — 10 100.0 — — 
Industrial apprentice- 
ship schools......... 2 1,5 125 92,5 8 5,9 
Commercial apprentice- 
ship schools ....... —- — 25)°396,2 1 3,8 


From this Table it becomes apparent that the Roumanians 
were virtually excluded from education in their own language 
in schools giving a general education and leading up to careers 
of leadership, and even more in those preparatory schools which 
were used by) the:middle.classes,,, The only, schools in which 
the Roumanians were a little better represented — although very 
much less than their percentage of the population — were the 
normal schools, which prepared the teachers, and which reli- 
gious communities maintained at great cost and sacrifice, in 
order to secure the staffing of the elementary denominational 
schools. 

In their striving towards national exclusivism, the Hungarian 
scholastic authorities would not allow the Roumanians even to 
Open secondary schools at their own cost. All excuses were 
good to destroy those which still existed. Thus, the use of Hun- 
garian became compulsory in the upper school of one of the few 
Roumanian grammar schools, at Beiush; at Brad, it was 
forbidden to create an upper school — the school having to 
remain of a lower grade. 

The fact of replacing denominational schools by State schools, 
as we have observed it in the case of elementary education, 
becomes even more obvious in the case of secondary Education. 
Amongst the schools in which Hungarian was the language used 
for teaching, and which were quoted in the foregoing chart, 
there were in 1914: 22 classical State grammar schools, as against 
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22 denominational and private ones; 7 State grammar schools 
for girls, as against 2 denominational ones; 85 State middle 
schools, as against 30 denominationai ones; and so on and so 
forth. The most numerous and most important grammar 
schools were created above all in regions endowed with a non- 
Magyar population, usually in a majority Roumanian, and 
these schools taught exclusively in Hungarian; for instance, at 
Fagarash (district of Fagarash: Hungarians 6.486, Rouma- 
nians 84.436); at Dej (district of Solnoc-Dobaca, now Somesh: 
Hungarians 52.181, Roumanians 189.443); at Caransebesh and 
Oravitza (district of Carash-Severin : Hungarians 33.787, 
Roumanians 336.082), and so on. 

As aresult of this unnatural structure of the school system, 
the number of Roumanian cultural centres was too small to 
meet the needs of Roumanian children; these latter were compel- 
led to attend Hungarian schools and to study in a foreign lan- 
guage, in a spirit alien and hostile to their own race. This 
serious disadvantage necessarily led to a further reduction in the 
number of Roumanians who, in order to make a career for them- 
selves, were compelled to attend a foreign school. 

The figures given above, for secondary as well as primary 
education, are adequate to give an idea of the educational posi- 
tion of the Roumanians in Transylvania under the Hungarian 
rule. Although constituting the absolute majority of the popu- 
lation of their own country, they were persecuted, kept away 
from education and, consequently, of the means that the cul- 
tured man has at his disposal to organize his own existence, as 
well as that of the community to which he belongs. 


2. — EDUCATION IN TRANSYLVANIA AFTER THE UNION WITH 
ROUMANIA. 


Historical evolution. - Roumanian education in Transylvania 
has very old roots. It is the spiritual offspring of the Church; 
it has lived and progressed under its guidance. The union of 
some of the Roumanian churches of Transylvania with the 
Church of Rome was an event of very special significance; the 
contact of the young Roumanians with the Latin world awaka- 
ned in them and strengthened the consciousness of their Latin 
extraction; thenceforward, this fact constituted the guiding 
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principle of Roumanian culture and education. This is the 
reason why the first Roumanian schools were founded under 
the protection of the ‘ united’? Roumanian churches (Greek- 
Catholic); thus, for instance, the grammar school at Blaj, 
founded in 1754, and that of Beiush, founded in 1828. 

The Imperial Decree “* Ratio Educationis’’ of 1777 endowed 
the Roumanian schools with new possibilities; the elementary 
schools were multiplied, and special educational courses were 
created to train teachers and priests. At the time of the Revo- 
lution of 1848, the Roumanians of Transylvania, under the 
guidance of their spiritual leaders, elaborated a complete pro- 
gramme of educational grievances which their priests presented 
at Vienna. This programme, which covered the whole range from 
the village school to the University, was conceived on an ethnical 
basis and proportionate to the numerical importance of the 
population, but incurred much opposition from Vienna, 
whose main political interest was to spare the Hungarians, and 
it failed. The negotiations had one result only, which lasted a 
few years: the Roumanian metropolitan Saguna, an enlightened 
politician as well as an eminent Church dignitary, was able to 
put the Roumanian denominational schools; and churches on a 
solid basis in 1862, and endow them with the organization which 
the Hungarians regarded as the chief barrier to the unity of the 
Hungarian State, at the time when Transylvania was annexed 
to the Kingdom of Hungary. 

This very consciousness of the Latin extraction of the Rou- 
manian nation, propagated and strengthened by the Latin 
school of Transylvania, made the bonds tighter with the cul- 
tural life of the Transcarpathian Roumanian Principalities. The 
Transylvanian teachers crossed the mountains, kindled in the 
Principalities the consciousness of their Latin extraction at the 
time of the cultural Renaissance, and gave Roumanian 
Education a number of eminent teachers and organizers. 

Therefore, in the second half of the 19th century, when the 
Hungarians put their policy of denationalization into force, by 
means of educational propaganda, Transylvania already consti- 
tuted an old and powerful bulwark of Roumanian culture, clo- 
sely linked with the Church, drawing its strength from the 
consciousness of its Latin extraction, and making up with the 
free State of Roumaniaa cultural unity, which no artificial poli- 
tical boundary could tear asunder. 
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The union in 1918 of Transylvania with the Kingdom of 
Roumania made good use of these already organic bonds, 
which were to facilitate the creation in Transylvania of a Rou- 
manian educational system as plentiful as it was varied, and 
showing great promise for the future. The Roumanian Govern- 
ment, taking in hand the management of education in Transyl- 
vania, found a well established scholastic tradition there, and 
was thus able to utilize the existing centres of crganization as 
well as the overflow from the Old Kingdom. After the Union, 
its role was thus to utilize to the full the excellent and numerous 
instruments it could dispose of, in order to give Transylvanian 
teaching an organization worthy of its educational mission, 
and suited to the ratio of the various nationalities in the 
Province. 


- Guiding Principles. - The reunion to Roumania of provinces 
for a long time under a foreign yoke, placed the Government in 
front of a series of problems: the unification of an educational 
system which had grown on different principles in three different 
states (Roumania, Austria and Hungary), was certainly no easy 
matter to adjust. 

No doubt, the State School of this Province has become a 
Roumanian School. But the Roumanian Government under- 
stood from the start that it had to utilize the equipment of the 
Hungarians, without also adopting their methods. Roumania, 
who based its principles on justice and equity, refused to 
pursue a wrong policy. 

The union with the recuperated provinces had incorporated 
into the Roumanian State a large number of foreigners. The 
former Roumanian State had hitherto hardly known such a 
problem. It is true, however, that this problem was not so serious 
an issue in a Transylvania which was now officially Roumanian, 
as it had been in Hungary. The numerical ratio of the diverse 
nationalities, as compared with the Roumanian majority, was 
much smaller. At the time of the Union, the Roumanians were ina 
substantial majority, and constituted more than three quarters 
of the total population of the country; the remaining quarter 
being constituted by other nationalities, the most important of 
which was the Hungarians, who made up ten per cent of the 
whole. If one takes into consideration only the territories 
formerly under the Hungarian rule, the Roumanian population, 
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according to the 1930 census, amounted to 57,8 %, as opposed 
to the Hungarians, 24,4 %, 

The alien populations did not thus create so great a danger 
to the Roumanians as that which had caused the Hungarians 
to adopt a scholastic policy of denationalization. This fact, 
coupled with a different conception of the State’s obligations, 
brought the Roumanian Government to create living conditions 
for the minorities, which took into account and respected their 
language, religion and national culture. Naturally, the language 
of the State had to play an all-important part, being an instru- 
ment of mutual understanding between all the members of the 
nation. However, all the inhabitants of the Roumanian 
territory were granted full freedom in the organization of their 
educational system, as well as the right to use and cultivate 
their mother tongue, within the measure compatible with the 
life of an organized State. 


Metheds of Application, - The Roumanian Government’s 
_ liberalism in scholastic matters, as far as the problem of 
nationalities was. concerned, is plainly visible in the principles 
and directions set down by the ‘ Directing Council’, the 
leading administrative body of liberated Transylvania. The 
most important of these measures, as seen in the decrees of 1919, 
are the following: the Roumanian State guarantees to each citi- 
zen the right to be educated in his mother tongue. In accor- 
dance with this principle, the language used for teaching in 
elementary schools is that of the citizens who are in a majority 
in the area, and, on the other hand, complementary classes were 
to be set up for the minorities which had enough pupils to keep 
at least one teacher busy, and the languages used were to be 
those of the several minorities. In secondary schools, the lan- 
guage used for teaching is that of the most numerous nationa- 
lity in the district. In denominational private schools, the 
subsidizing body selected the language to be used in teaching. 

Ata later date, the Ministry of Public Education eked out the 
above-mentioned measures, which were of a rather general 
nature, by specific measures regarding’the official language and 
certain matters of nationalinterest — the Roumanian Language, 
Roumanian History and Geography, Civic Instruction — which 
were to be taught in Roumanian throughout all the elementa- 
tary, secondary, public, denominational or private schools. The 
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motives of an educational nature which made this measure legi- 
timate will not escape the notice of any educational authority. 
In so far as elementary education of both denominational or 
private schools is concerned, the old Hungarian regulations 
remained valid for several years after the Union, though they 
were adapted to the new situation, thanks to a few qualifications 
of the rules answering to the Roumanian conception of equity; 
and this state of things prevailed till the Law on denominational 
schools was passed in 1925, and was put into effect. 

These liberal conceptions did not remain a dead letter: their 
results can be expressed in figures. Whereas, under the Hun- 
garian domination, there was no State school in which 
Hungarian was not the language used for teaching, the 
Roumanian State created 600 Hungarian schools and classes, 
89 German ores and 73 for other nationalities. Better still, 
it allowed the Hungarian religious bodies to increase the number 
of their schools by opening new ones. Thus, the number of 
non-Roumanian denominational schools has risen from 1.005 to 
1.383, the most noteworthy increase being that of the reformed 
Hungarian schools, the number of which has been doubled, from 
322 at the’ time of the Hungarian domination, to 641. 

This attitude of wide understanding of cultural needs led the 
Roumanian educational authorities to extend their protection 
to other nationalities which had been oppressed by the Hunga- 
rian regime; this they did by giving them the same educational 
facilities in their mother tongue. This was the case with the 
Swabians of the Banat, and more especially of Crisana (districts of 
Satu-Mare and Salaj) who were nearly entirely Magyarized, with 
the Crasovanians (Slavs) of the Banat, and with the Slovaks, 
who constituted some of the communities in the western plains. 

While the Roumanian Government, as was natural, natio- 
nalized the State schools, it left untouched the non-Roumanian 
denominational grammar schools, although their number 
(26 Hungarian and 9 German) was out of all proportion to 
the real needs of the Hungarian population; and it sanctioned 
the reopening of 11 minority grammar schools, of which 5 were 
Hungarian. What is mort, 7 courses in the Hungarian language 
and 2 in German were created within the framework of the 
Roumanian State grammar schools. 

The Roumanian authorities did not waver from encouraging 
this development of Hungarian education, which managed under 
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the Roumanian Regime to dispose of twice as many secondary 
schools as those of the majority — this, in a province in which the 
Hungarians were less than half the Roumanian population — 
there being 44 schools in which Roumanian was the language 
used, 88 in which the language was Hungarian, 16 in which 
German was used, and 4 in which diverse languages were used. 

This simple statement of figures shows the Roumanian 
Government’s mentality and methods, as well as its policy 
towards the nationalities it incorporates. 


Opposition to State educalion. - Unfortunately, the Hunga- 
rians refused to make use of the State schools and the Hunga- 
rian classes, which they boycotted. The tactics of the Hunga- 
rian opposition consisted in creating as many denominational 
schools as was possible, in order to attract the Hungarian scho- 
lastic element to them, thus causing a void in the classes of the 
State schools. 

Even in areas in which the number of Hungarian children 
was too small to justify the opening of a school, the Hungarians 
would hasten to open one, whatever the circumstances, so 
as to prevent the children from attending the State schools. 
These new schools were set up in the least suitable buildings — 
peasants’ houses, barns, kitchens, without any regard for the 
children’s moral and physical health, and with complete lack 
of means, both material and educational. 

Such a campaign could not escape the attention of the offi- 
cial bodies, who were compelled to intervene in order to regulate 
the running of such schools, — all the more so as they had 
sprung up most often in areas well endowed with decent State 
schools, in the classes of which Hungarian was the language used 
for teaching. Some of these improvised schools closed up of 
their own accord, for lack of means of existence. The others, 
which were better equipped, continued to function without any 
hindrance. 

The Hungarians used the same tactics towards secondary 
schools. The Roumanian authorities had maintained two essen- 
tially Hungarian State grammar schools, at Salonta-Mare and at 
Gheorgheni; they had created a German-Hungarian grammar 
school at Timisoara, with German and Hungarian sections, and 
opened Hungarian classes in certain grammar schools: Oradea, 
Arad, Brasov, Deva, Petrosani, Satu-Mare, Targu-Muresh, 
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Odorhei, etc.. They did likewise with middle schools: 
39 were set up, in which Roumanian was the language used for 
teaching, 8 in which Hungarian was used, 4 in which German 
was used, 3 which combined Hungarian and Roumanian, 1 
which combined Hungarian and German. As a result of the 
Hungarian attitude however, the Hungarian classes were atten- 
ded less and less as time went on, and had to be gradually 
abolished. 


3.— LEGISLATION REGARDING THE UNIFICATION OF EDUCATION. 


During the years immediately after the Roumanian uni- 
fication, education was carried out in the various provinces in 
accordance with the laws of those States to which they had 
hitherto belonged; only a few adaptations were made, as 
circumstances required them. 


A.-Elementary education. - Paragraph VII of the Law con- 
cerning Elementary Education proclaims the right and possib:- 
lity for all children to be:taught:in, theirown language. This 
is the text of this paragraph: “In State schools, education is con- 
ducted in Roumanian. In those parishes in which the popula- 
tion speaks a language other than Roumanian, the Ministry of 
Public Education will create elementary schools in which the 
language used for teaching will be that of the several populations, 
and in the same ratio as in predominantly Roumanian parishes. 
The study of Roumanian will, however, be compulsory in these 
schools and the number of hours stipulated. ”’ 

The text of this paragraph was clarified later on; it was 
stated that in those areas in which there was a large non-Rouma- 
nian population and there were at least 20 children of school-age, 
either classes in the State school were to be instituted, or else 
whole schools, in which the language used for teaching was to be 
that of the minority concerned, on condition however, that this 
ethnical group did not have a denominational school already. 

As a result of this legislation, we find the following schools 
in 1939-1940: 126 German schools (or classes in State schocls) 
with 270 teachers; 158 Hungarian schools (or classes in State 
schools) numbering 258 teachers; 32 schools (or classes in State 
schools) of various languages and races, numbering 65 teachers. 
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Thus, quite apart from their own denominational schools, the 
minorities had in Transylvania 316 elementary schools (or 
classes in the State schools), comprising 593 teachers and 
29.521 pupils. Moreover, in 321 State schools, 404 teachers 
taught 17.059 pupils of the minorities their own mother tongue. 
The total number of non-Roumanian teachers in Transylvania 
amounted to 2.153 in 1939-1940. 

One of the immediate preoccupations of the educational 
authorities after the Union was the extension of elementary 
education. The ideal, namely that each citizen should be able 
to read and write, was far from attained in Transylvania. For 
well-known political motives, the education of the Roumanian 
majority had wilfully been neglected under the Hungarian domi- 
nation. In 1912, according to official statistics, the number of 
people who could read and write hardly amounted to 52,5% in 
Transylvania proper and in the Banat (districts of Carash- 
Severin and ‘Timish-Torontal); in  Crisana-Maramuresh 
(districts of Arad, Bihor, Satu-Mare, and Maramuresh), it 
dropped to 45,2 %. This is easily explicable when one’s atten- 
tion is drawn to the fact that out of a total number of 679.240 
children of school-age (scholastic census of 1922), only 457.567 
had their names down at school. The others, 221.673 of them, 
remained illiterate. To this number should also be added the 
number of children who could not attend school, owing to lack 
of means, although they had been enrolled. This state of affairs 
was the major preoccupation of the educational authorities. 

Great efforts were made, especially in 1922-1926, to raise 
the number of schools, of teachers, of school buildings, in order 
to attract an ever increasing number of pupils. Dazzling suc- 
cess crowned these endeavours, which not only were translated 
into immediate realizations, but also centred the constant 
preoccupation around elementary education: with but a few 
ups and downs, it has dominated the Roumanian cultural 
policy until the present day. 

These results can be expressed by a few figures, drawn from 
one of the most intensive scholastic periods, namely 1922-1926. 
During this period of four years, the number of elementary 
schools throughout Roumania rose from 12.000 to 23.000, and 
that of the teachers, from 25.000 to 37.000. The share of Tran- 
Sylvania in this development is an increase of 3.421 to 6.159 
elementary schools, and 5.022 to 8.735 teachers. If we take 
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into account the very end of Roumanian sovereignty over the 
whole of Transylvania, we see that during the scholastic year 
1939-1940, the number of teaching posts in Transylvania amoun- 
ted to 12.937, out of a total of 49.265 for the whole country. In 
accordance with this huge increase, the budget for elementary 
education rose from 295.525.785 lei (in 1921-1922) for the whole 
country, to 2.672.685.276 (in 1939-1940), of which 651.219.504 
for Transylvania. 

The most impressive effort was made in the sphere of the 
increase of school buildings. The campaign for the construction 
of school premises, inaugurated in 1922, and pursued with ever 
increasing ardour during the subsequent years, not only turned to 
use the budgetary means of the State, but also kindled the inte- 
rest of the rural population, which was organized into school 
committees. The zeal of the local administrative bodies and 
the enthusiasm of the people gave this campaign a special impe- 
tus, and endowed the country with thousands of school buil- 
dings, most of which were constructed with benevolent gifts 
of the public, gifts in money, building materials or actual labour. 
Many of the premises thus erected are impressive buildings, 
capable of satisfying the most unexpected needs of scholastic 
and social pedagogy. Transylvania, awakened to national life 
by the Union, made one of the most important contributions to 
this movement. Thus, during the single campaign of 1922- 
1927, the following schools were constructed: 46 schools in the 
district of Arad, models of their kind, some of which cost 2 to 3 
million lei; more than 60 schools in the district of Cluj, more 
than 200 in that of Bihor; in those cf Maramuresh, Satu-Mare, 
Salaj, Hunedoara, Trei-Scaune, an average of 20-30 each. In 
all, during these four years alone, 561 premises, comprising 863 
fully finished school-rooms (apart from those which were repaired 
or begun), were constructed in Transylvania. 

School was made compulsory between the ages of 7 and 18, 
and the division was as follows: Kindergarten school, from 5 to 7 
years old; elementary school properly so called, from 7 to 16 
years; and adult school, from 16 to 18. This compulsion became 
a reality, thanks to a rigid control, backed by sanctions appli- 
cable to negligent parents, and above all to the increase in the 
number of schools and to measures of social assistance, both 
scholastic and para-scholastic. The training of teachers was 
improved, and their attachment to the schools they taught in 
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was increased, thanks to facilities for improvement placed at 
their disposal, and to a judicial system of renumeration. 

These then are the explanations for the great improvements 
in the field of elementary education. Transylvanian illite- 
racy, the cultural inferiority inherited from the Hungarian 
regime, underwent great improvements under the Roumanian 
regime. Thus, in Transylvania proper and in the Banat, the num- 
ber of persons able to read and write rose from 52,5 % in 1912, to 
67,3 % in 1930, an increase of 14,8%, while in Crisana and 
Maramuresh it rose from 45,2 % to 65,7 %, an increase of 20,5 % 
in the same period of time. 

One instance in particular is typical of the fairness of the 
methods employed by the Roumanian Government; it is a 
comparison, for the period 1912-1930, between the progress 
of the strife against illiteracy in the regions inhabited by 
compact Magyar groups (Szeklers), and in the Roumanian 
regions, which were treated as veritable “ poor relatives.”’ under 
the Hungarian rule: 


Proportion of persons able to read and write. 


Hungarian districts (Szeklers) 
1912 1930 ‘Increase 


CHC L632 tog ered cee Aas tes 58.9% 764% 17,5% 
OdorhelcstacakiaiG ein eae liven 69,1 % 850% 15,9 % 
TYGi-SCAUNG: cay eaten de awe eA 66,9 % 843% 17,4% 


1912 1930 Increase 


AIDA eo aeeark ab ocd Saeed dares 40,8 % 648% 24,0 % 
Chi) sacs ec ethae is kee hal 35,0 % 640% 29,0 % 
Somesh ........ ccc sce cece eaae 28,6 % 48,8 % 20,2 % 


B.- Secondary teaching. - We can give an accurate idea of 
secondary teaching in Transylvania by comparing the Rouma- 
nian and Hungarian regimes and by examining a few figures. 

Under Hungarian domination, there was no secondary State 
school in which Roumanian was the language used for teaching; 
on the contrary, the Hungarians owned 25 State grammar 
schools and 78 State middle schools in which Hungarian 
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was the sole language used for teaching. During the same period, 
this was the condition of the denominational schools: the Rou- 
manians had 4 grammar schools (lycées), 1 high school (gymna- 
sium) and 5 middle schools; the Hungarians had 29 grammar 
schools and 28 middle schools. Thus, the Roumanian popu- 
lation, which was in a majority throughout the entire province, 
had 10 secondary schools in all, whilst the Hungarian minority 
had 160 secondary schools. This inequality was reflected in 
the number of the pupils: in 1918, the year of the last census of 
the pupils in schools, the grammar schools catered for 10.751 
Hungarian children as against 4.413 Roumanian children; of 
these latter, 2.720 attended Hungarian schools and only 1.693 
attended the Roumanian schools. The inequality was empha- 
sized still in middle schools, in which the number of 
Hungarian pupils amounted to 13.003 as against 2.721 Rouma- 
nian pupils; what is more, 2.361 of these Roumanian pupils 
attended Hungarian schools, and 360 only Roumanian schools. 

When the Roumanians regained political sovereignty in 
Transylvania, the whole system of the State schools passed into 
the contro! of the Roumanian State. Roumanian became the lan- 
guage used for) teaching in \the nationalized schools. Now, 
although the Hungarians had at their disposal a system of deno- 
minational education in Hungarian, powerful as well as wealthy, 
— that the Roumanians had left untouched — they were still 
offered the facilities of a large number of State schools or 
classes in the State schools, in which education was to be conduc- 
ted in Hungarian. 

This then was the position of secondary schoolsin Transylvania 
in 1922-1923, taken from the aspect of the language in which 
education was conducted: the Roumanians had 23 State gram- 
mar schools and 44 State middle schools, as well as 7 denomina- 
tional grammar schools; the Hungarians maintained 33 deno- 
minational grammar schools and 64 middle schools; moreover, 
Roumania ailowed them 9 grammar schools and Ilungarian 
State classes, as well as 22 State middle schools, in which Hun- 
garian was the language used for teaching. Thus, all in all, 
during the first years of Roumanian sovereignty, the predomi- 
nant Roumanian population owned 74 schools and the Hunga- 
rian minority had 128. 

Still, the Hungarians forsook the State schools and classes, 
which had to be partly cancelled, one after the other. That is 
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why, 5 vears after the union with Roumania, as a result of new 
creations or transfers, the situation was somewhat as follows: 
State education: 38 grammar schools for boys, 12 grammar 
schools for girls, 86 high schools and middle schools for boys 
and girls; in all, 136 schools (including the 8 Roumanian deno- 
minational schools), comprising 916 classes, 1.295 teachers and 
33.857 pupils (out of a total of 114.280 for all Roumania). Of 
these schools, 9 taught in Hungarian, 13 had Hungarian classes, 


4 taught in German, 2 Roumanian schools had German classes, 


and there was one German-Hungarian school. Private educa- 
tion (denominational) for the minority numbered 40 grammar 
schools and 57 high schools (their number varied from one year 
to another), with 1.259 teachers and 22.514 pupils. 

In 1919, the taking over by the Roumanians of the entire 
educational apparatus met with a serious obstacle, namely the 
shortage of Roumanian teachers who were required to staff the 
many secondary schools, which had passed from the Hungarian 
to the new regime. The forcible repression of Roumanian 
teachers had caused the lack of an adequate reserve to meet 
the unexpected and great needs which had suddenly arisen. A 
remedy was found by an appeal to the personnel available in 
Roumania and in Transylvania. Many of those who answered 
the appeal of the educational authorities were teachers with 
an excellent background. Furthermore, a method was devised 
for training individuals endowed with a general education, and 
who were capable of becoming good teachers after they had 
been specifically trained in one subject or another, and had 
received a practical initiation to pedagogy, The schools shared 
these newly trained teachers, and placed them amongst an expe- 
rienced staff; then, gradually, the chairs were filled with teachers 
who had a normal University education and teaching experience. 

In 1928, the Secondary Education Bill, which decreed the uni- 
fied organization of the entire nation’s schools, that hitherto had 
evolved under three different nations, was passed and became 
law. The 1928 Act codified as well the rules for the Baccalauréat, 
which had been gradually put in force since 1925. 

The Baccalauréat (or school-leaving examination) was concei- 
ved by the Roumanian authorities as a check of all the knowledge 
acquired at the grammar school, and as a means of assessing the 
intellectual maturity of the pupils at the end of their secondary 
Studies. This test gave rise to many complaints and reproaches, 
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under the pretext that the Hungarians were made to undergo 
trials far exceeding their capabilities. The Law was modified 
and Roumanian became compulsory only in so-called “ national 
subjects ’’: Roumanian Language, Roumanian History, Rouma- 
nian Geography, Civic Instruction — all of which subjects are 
taught in Roumanian in the grammar schools. As regards other 
subjects, the examination was conducted in the language of the 
school at which the candidate had pursued his studies. For 
this purpose, the jury called upon two teachers well versed in the 
minority’s language, and generally chosen amongst the teachers 
of the candidates, to assist them in their duties. The test of 
the Baccalauréat has lately compelled the heads of the Hunga- 
rian schools to make better prepared pupils go in for it, so that 
their results have improved. The creation of this serious con- 
tro] has thus had a salutary effect on the Hungarian educational 
system itself. 

The number of the State schools varied during these twenty 
years of Roumanian sovereignty. We can discern a first era 
of ascension, which began with the union with Roumania, and 
reached its peak between 1925 and 1928. During those years, 
there were 35 grammar schools for boys in Transylvania, 46 high 
schools and ordinary schools for boys, 17 grammar schools and 
32;high schools for girls; in all, 130 secondary State schools, 
not taking into account the various languages used for tea- 
ching (1). 

From 1928, the idea prevailed in the Roumanian teaching 
world that an exaggerated development of theoretical culture 
at the expense of practical knowledge might upset the social 
balance. Consequently, the number of grammar schools began 
to decrease and the number of professional schools to rise. 
Thus, in 1931, the number of secondary schools of the gram- 
mar school or high school types fell to 117: 38 grammar 
schools for boys, 15 grammar schools for girls, 30 boys’, 34 
girls’ high schools. In 1933-34, their number was only 103, 
to wit: 36 grammar schools for boys, 13 grammar schools for 
girls, 27 boys’ and 27 girls’ high schools; in 1939, the total falls 
again to 85: 31 grammar schools for boys, 13 for girls, 22 high 
schools for boys, 19 for girls (2). 


(1) One has omitted the smail variations from one year to another 
and from one category to another. 
(2) One has not taken into account here those schools and classes the 
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This narrowing of the field of State secondary education resul- 
ted in the concentration of work and an improvement in the 
standard of education; this was obvious from the school- 
leaving results. 

It is interesting to note the distribution of pupils in Transyl- 
vanian education, be it denominational or State. In 1927, 
Roumanian education as a whole comprised 25.729 pupils, boys 
and girls. ‘The Hungarians sent 2.519 pupils to the State schools 
and 10.538 to their private denominational schools, forming a 
total of 13.057; the Germans, 1.646 to the State schools and 
6.333 to their own denominational schools, in all 7.979. At the 
end of 10 years, in 1937, the number of Hungarian pupils was 
3.201 in the State schools and 6.853 in the denominational 
schools, in all 10.054; that of the German pupils was 2.835 in 
the State schools and 5.362 in denominational schools, totalling 
8.197 (according to the Statistical Year-book of Roumania, 
1939-40). The comparative study of these figures shows that 
in the case of the Germans as in that of the Hungarians — and 
above all with the Hungarians — the number of the pupils in 
private schools for minorities decreased, whereas the State 
schools showed an increase..inthe, number of pupils. If one 
takes into account the fact that, during this period of time, 
many State schools and classes, in which the teaching was done 
in Hungarian, were suppressed owing to persistent opposition, 
one sees that many Hungarian pupils preferred to attend Rou- 
manian State schools. This is irrefutable proof of the growing 
confidence inspired by those schools, and of the broad-mindedness 
and objectivity that inspired them and their methods. 


The training of teachers in Transylvania during the time of 
the Roumanian sovereignty, from 1919 to 1940, developed by 


_ utilizing the powerful foundation established at the time of the 


Hungarian regime thanks to the permanent efforts of the Rou- 
manian Church. In order to provide for the teaching staffs 
of their elementary denominational schools, the two Roumanian 
Churches supported 8 normal schools, called “ preparandie ’’. 
The Hungarians had 24 such schools, and the Germans had a cor- 
responding number. One finds the same ratio in the case of 
the number of pupils who could attend these schools, not without 


upkeep of which devolved upon the scholastic committees. Co-educatio- 
nal schools are included amongst the boys’ schools. 
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having to overcome the difficulties and worries caused by the 
Hungarian rule; in 1918, there were 891 Roumanian normal 
school pupils, as against 1.830 Hungarian ones. 

Under the Roumanian regime, the normal schools achieved 
a development which corresponded to the role incumbent upon 
the elementary school. This is what characterized this educa- 
tion: it was first based on 7 years’ studies, then one extra year 
was added, in order to give the teacher a sound foundation which 
should equal that of a pupil who had gone through secondary 
education. All the pupils were boarders, scholars (for the greater 
part) or paying pupils. Thus, at all times, they lived within the 
atmosphere of the school, took part in manual work, besides their 
pedagogic studies: agricultural, gardening work, a_ training 
which was indispensable for the teacher, if he wished to play 
a cultural and economic role in a village. The pupils were 
drawn exclusively from the rural classes. The best pupils of a 
village school were sent to the normal school. 

Considerable efforts were made to increase the number of 
normal schools, so that, in 1928, there existed 101 — a record 
number — throughout Roumania. Later, this figure fell to 71 
in 1936-37; 25 (for Transylvania.,.In |1937-38,\ the number of 
pupils in Roumanian State normal schools amounted to 14.994 
(8.046 young men and 6.948 young women). The number of 
the teachers appointed was 1.242 (601 young men and 641 
young women). Transylvania figures in this total to the extent 
of 5.087 pupils (8.092 young men and 1.995 young women) and 
of 432 teachers appointed (263 men and 196 women). 

Faithful to the principles which dictated its action, the Rou- 
manian State allowed the minorities to organize their own 
normal schools. Thus, in Transylvania, 14 such schools func- 
tioned: 7 Hungarian normal schools and 7 German ones. The 
State, of its own accord, created classes of minorities within 
9 official normal schools. 

The campaign for the construction of school buildings exten- 
ded equally to the normal schools. In Transylvania, new pre- 
mises have been built or bought for them in five localities. 

There was one guiding principle as regards the creation of 
normal schools: they must furnish a constant surplus of teachers 
which will overcome the shortage due to deaths, retirements, 
and voluntary departure, and fulfil the ideal that no village 
should be deprived of a school, nor any child of an education. 
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The program of studies and practical work at the normal 
school was organized in such a way that the teacher, himself 
drawn from a rural ‘ milieu ’’, should easily become the enligh- 
tened guide of the village, the giver of advice whose influence 
should spread to all spheres of social education: agriculture, civic 
instruction, health, domestic economy and production economy. 

Thanks to the growing graduation figures of the normal 
schools, the number of teachers increased in 20 years, passing 
from 12.118 for the whole of Roumania during the year 1918, to 
49,224 during the year 1940. Transylvania benefited greatly 
by this improvement: 12.936 Roumanian teachers, as against 
2.767 formerly. 


Under the Hungarian regime, professional schools constitu- 
ted a record as regards inequality amongst the diverse nationa- 
lities. Out of a total of 19 commercial schools, 10 handicraft 
schools, 135 industrial apprenticeship schools and 26 schools 
of commercial apprenticeship, the Roumanians of Transyl- 
vania, who numbered approximately three million, owned 
only one commercial school and 2 industrial apprenticeship 
schools. Thus, 31,6 °% of the population — the Hungarians — 
had at their disposal 89,4 % of the commercial schools, 100 % 
of the handicraft schools, 92,5 % of the industrial apprenticeship 
schools and 96,2 % of the commercial apprenticeship schools. 
At the same time, 53,8 % of the population — the Rouma- 
nians — only owned 5,2 % of the commercial schools, 1,5 % of 
the industrial apprenticeship schools and 0% of the schools 
belonging to the other two categories. 

The Roumanian regime allowed the minorities in Transyl- 
vania full right to maintain the number of professional denomi- 
national schools which they deemed necessary; thus, the mino- 
vities had at their disposal, in 1937, 9 commercial schools, 
with one Hungarian State class, 19 denominational handicraft 
schools and industrial apprenticeship schools, 10 of which were 
German and 9 Hungarian. 

The Roumanian State, for its part, attached the greatest 
importance to professional education: in Transylvania, one may 
speak so at least for Roumanian schools, it created this edu- 
cation out of virtually nothing. Its efforts are apparent in the 
number of schools created, in their variety, in the conditions 
which favoured their smooth running, through the providing of 
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apparatuses, in the close link between these schools and the 
professional classes of each profession. Boards of patrons were 
created, and their members drawn from the élite of the pro- 
fessions; these committees looked after the practical instruction 
of the pupils, took them into the shops, workshops, factories, for 
a period which paralleled their stay atschool. Boarding schools 
were organized for young men who came, for the greater part, 
from rural areas. Commissions were formed which patronized 
former pupils and helped them to create and found new enter- 
prises. All these measures reflect the pedagogic spirit of the 
school organizers, as well as their preoccupation with the social 
role which such schools are to play. 

The number of Roumanian professional schools did not cease 
increasing until it attained the figure of 435 in the years 1927-28. 
In Transylvania, starting from nothing, the Roumanian regime 
created in 1918-19: 10 commercial schools, 8 handicraft schools, 
one girls’ professional school; in 1927-28, it had succeeded in 
creating: 11 elementary commercial schools, 22 higher commer- 
cial schools, 42 handicraft schools, 12 professional schools and 
5 domestic science schools for girls, that is to say, 92 out of the 
435 State schools which were in existence in the whole of Rou- 
mania during that year. The maximum figure of 464, reached 
during the year 1928-29, could not be maintained during the 
subsequent years, so that, in 1936-37, there were 320 vocational 
schools in Roumania. In Transylvania, during the same year, 
were to be found 18 commercial schools, 25 industrial schools 
for boys, 10 professional schools for girls, 6 husbandry schools, 
7 domestic science schools, 3 schools for domestic husbandry, or 
a total of 69 out of the 320 schools throughout the country. 

The following figures enable us to judge of the practical 
value of the professional education thus given: between 1919- 
1937, the vocational schools (handicraft) throughout the entire 
country trained 13.053 pupils, of whom 3.817 studied in the 
Transylvanian schools. 


C.- Beginnings of Higher Teaching in Transylvania.- The 
religious rivalries which disturbed the Principality were the 
origin of higher education in Transylvania. One may instance 
the Superior Catholic School of Cluj, in the 16th century, the 
teachers at which were Italian monks, and which was founded 
by Prince Stephen Bathory; the Calvinist school at Alba-Iulia, 
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a foundation of Prince Gabriel Bethlen in 1659, and at which 
German monks taught; a new higher school at Cluj, founded by 
the Habsburgs during the 18th century, and mostly staffed 
by teachers drawn from amongst the Jesuits; lastly, a sort 
of inter-denominational University, which was created towards 
the end of the 18th century. All those ephemeral creations 
were far more indicative of attempts at proselytising and of 
religious strife, than of genuine cultural preoccupations. Side by 
side with teachers of Italian or German extraction, Roumanian 
scholars also participated in the teaching of the two latter 
schools: the theologians and latin scholars, Andrei Ilia, Antonius 
Musca, George Buitul and Basil Dobra, the oculist loan Molnar, etc. 

The 19th century was characterized by the struggle of the 
Roumanians of Transylvania for the organization of their 
national life. All their programmes and all their proclamations 
uniformly contain the demand for the creation of a Roumanian 
University, which they wished to be located at Blaj, the spiri- 
tual centre of Roumanian Transylvania. But the leading Aus- 
trian circles frustrated those hopes. The majority of the Rou- 
manian scholars became discouraged and, crossing the moun- 
tains, migrated into the Roumanian Principalities, in which they 
worked powerfully for the organization of national education, 
where they themselves occupied important posts. The Rou- 
manian University in Transylvania was doomed to remain a 
beautiful dream. 


The Hungarian University at Cluj.- In 1872, a purely Hun- 
garian University was created at Cluj. It was conceived, not 
as an Institute for higher culture, but rather as an instrument 
of national strife: the Roumanian interests were completely 
sacrificed to it. The Saxon interests underwent similar treat- 
ment: the German Academy of Law, which was active at Sibiu, 
had to amalgamate, willy nilly, with the new Magyar University, 
and its archives were burnt up in 1902, by order of Kiss, the Rec- 
tor of the University, so that no trace of a culture other than 
Hungarian should be left in Transylvania. 

No one could speak more competently or more objectively 
of the contribution of the Hungarian University at Cluj to 
higher education, than its principals: the sincerity of its profes- 
sors is not to be doubted. A well-known Hungarian patriot who 
was at the same time a scientist, Apathy, a former Rector of 
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Cluj, wrote himself in 1903: «* The University of Cluj was created 
for political reasons. Scientific and culturals needs were but a 
pretext. Everything was done without any preparation, in 
spite of an utter lack of material means and, in several Faculties, 
of spiritual means, in spite even of the lack of specialists for the 
professoral chairs. ”’ 

In actual fact, the majority of the professors of this Univer- 
sity were Swabians, Slovacks, Jews: a small minority only were 
Hungarians. At the Faculty of Letters, only the Roumanian pro- 
fessor Silasi and two German professors had their doctor’s degree: 
the Hungarian teachers were compelled to confer upon themselves 
the title of ‘«* Doctor Honoris Causa ”’ at the first convocation of 
the Faculty. To these shortcomings of a purely general nature, 
one should also add the hostility and hatred shown to the 
Roumanian students, whom the authorities tried to lead a hard 
life. They were often compelled to leave Cluj and seek a refuge 
in Bucharest, Vienna, Berlin, etc.. 

As the prestige of the free Roumanian State became greater 
and greater, the campaign towards the Magyarization of Tran- 
sylvania by educational means became more and more intense. 
The Hungarian | University| at, Cluj, followed this policy most 
energetically; about the same time, Apponyi was endeavou- 
ring to suppress Roumanian elementary education. In 1907, 
Apathy raised an alarm: “ Hannibal ante portas’”’, said the 
Romans at bay; ‘‘ Roumania intra muros’”’ must be our cry, 
as we Transylvanians are at bay!” 

The Hungarians realized that they must make a positive 
effort along with that negative campaign, and raise the scientific 
level of their University. Therefore, they agreed to conside- 
rable material sacrifices, in order to endow it with laboratories 
and clinics, often very sumptuously equipped: we shall mention 
as instances the University library, and the Laboratories of 
Zoology and Histology of Professor Apathy. But these were 
artificial creations, made with a view to impressing foreigners; 
this outward glow was meant to hide fundamental deficiencies, 
which were due to a false conception of real culture. 


The Roumanian University of Cluj.- After the proclamation 
of Unity in December 1918, the Roumanians did“not use violent 
methods in their dealing with the University of Cluj, although 
they had every right to do so since, from the very precincts of 
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the University, Professor Apathy, — its most influential pro- 
fessor, -—- in his quality as president of the ‘‘ National Hunga- 
rian Council of Transylvania ’’, directed the operations of Hun- 
garian military formations against the Roumanian army. The 
Hungarian University was allowed to continue to function 
with its own organization and its own Magyar staff, and it was 
only in May 1919, after the Roumanian regime had been defi- 
nitively esiablished, that the University professors were reques- 
ted to swear an oath of allegiance to the King of Roumania and 
the laws of this country. Upon their refusal to do so, they were 
considered as having vacated the chairs they held. A large part 
of the scientific and administrative staff, however, did swear 
this oath and continued in office. 

A commission of the most representative personalities of 
Roumania connected with teaching was set up, in order to esta- 
blish a plan of organization of the new University, and to staff 
it with the necessary personnel. 

The commission worked devotedly and with profound under- 
standing of the needs of knowledge and of Roumanian culture. 
It resolutely negiected questions of details, even when these 
seemed somewhat materialon Lhe personal prestige and scien- 
tifie reputation of the members of the commission enabled them 
to overcome ali difficulties and unfounded claims, and to endow 
the University of Cluj with all that Roumanian culture, both at 
home and abroad, could offer it that was worthy of such a 
mission. A dual solution was adopted: the University had its 
own teaching staff and, besides, a certain number of leading per- 
sonalities of the Universities of Roumania proper, who agreed to 
divide their activities between Bucharest or Iassy and Cluj. 
An appeal was made also to well-known scholars, Roumanian 
or foreign, from the Luuropean Universities. The University of 
Cluj was expected not only to compare favourably with the ex- 
Hungarian University — which after all was not too difficult; 
but, as the youngest University in Europe, it was to justify 
its existence not only on account of the political change caused 
by the war, but as the expression of a civilized nation, destined 
to offer an active and original contribation to the progress of Euro- 
pean civilization. The activities of the Roumanian University 
of Cluj, during the 20 years of its existence, have completely jus- 
tified its foundation. 

The cultural functions of the University of Cluj are very 
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extensive. Four Faculties continued to operate: Law, Arts and 
Philosophy, Science and Medicine. As regards Theology, this 
subject had never ceased to be taught in the traditional Insti- 
tutes of the Roumanians of Transylvania, the so-called 
Theological Academies, which are 8 in number, of which 
5 Orthodox and three Greek-Catholic; these Academies, for- 
merly directed by the episcopal authorities, were taken 
over by the State. Lastly, a Polytechnic College was created 
at Timisoara, in the Banat. 

The Faculty of Law of the University of Cluj, in 1934, absor- 
bed the Faculty of Law of Oradea, which had hitherto functioned 
independently, within 150 kilometers from Cluj. It was an old 
Royal Academy, the organization of which was identical with 
that of Cluj. The latter adopted the same course of studies 
as the other Faculties of Law in the country (4 years for the 
* Licence ’’, and one for the Doctorate), but it aimed at secu- 
ring a continuity between the Hungarian and the Roumanian 
regimes, by keeping on the list of subjects Old Magyar and 
Austrian Law. The number of University chairs was raised 
from 16 to 24, with new subjects such as the principles of 
Social Policy, Agrarian,Law and. Industrial-Law, etc.. 

The School of Medicine, organized on the basis of 6 years’ 
study, comprises 28 institutes, laboratories and clinics, 7 of 
which were attached to new chairs. Among the creations and 
endowments with which the Roumanian regime has enriched this 
Faculty, one may quote: 

a) The Pasteur Institute, which comprises 4 sections (His- 
tology and Embryology, Biochemistry, General and Experimental 
Pathology, Hygiene and Social Hygiene), is located in premises 
commenced by the Hungarians, but finished and fitted up by 
the Roumanian Government with the most modern installa- 
tions. 

b) The Institute of Bacteriology, installed in a newly cons- 
tructed building, and endowed by the Roumanian State with 
all the equipment necessary to insure its smooth running. 

c) An Anti-Rabies Institute, equally well equipped. 

d) An Institute cf medical History and medical Folklore, 
equipped with a rich Museum: it was organized and directed for 
a long period of time by a French scientist, Guiart, of Lyon. 

e) The Institute of Radiology. 

f) The Institute of Balneology and Physiotherapics. 
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g) A large building contains the clinics of Urology, Otorhi- 
nolaryngology and Semiology. 

h) A Stomatological clinic, installed in a special building. 

i) Two medical dispensing Surgeries for the students. 

This mere list is enough to show that the Roumanian 
government’s contribution to the development of the Faculty of 
Medicine was considerable. 

The Faculty of Letters was completely reorganized. The 
chairs of foreign philology — French, English, Italian — were 
entrusted to specialists from those countries. The chairs of 
Hungarian and German were entrusted to a Hungarian and a 
German of Transylvania, who had a good scientific reputation. 
As compared with the former regime, under which there were 
only one Institute and 17 Seminars, the Roumanian regime orga- 
nized 8 Institutes and Laboratories, and 27 Seminars. New 
chairs were created for Sociology and Ethics, Experimental Psy- 
chology, Slav studies, Byzantine studies, the History of South- 
Eastern Europe, the History of Art, Ethnography and Folklore | 
and, of course, an extensive place was given to Roumanian Phi- 
lology and History. 

Among the great innovations: of (this: Faculty,;) which were 
intended to give the courses the scientific turn required by our 
modern conceptions, let us quote: 

a) A large Museum for the Roumanian language, for which 
two buildings were purchased. The opulent library of the 
Museum was installed there, as well as a large collection of refe- 
rences used for the Roumanian Dictionary and the Linguistic 
Atlas, which were in course of publication. 

b) An Institute of National History, set upin a newly bought 
building. This Institute received a liberal grant from King 
Ferdinand, Patron of this University, for its research and publi- 
cations. 

c) An Institute of Experimental Psychology, comparative 
and applied, richly equipped with apparatus and a library, and 
set up in a specially prepared building. 

d) An Institute of Classical studies, used for the following 
Subjects: Greek language and literature, Latin language and lite- 
rature, Ancient History, Archaeology. It is lodged in a buil- 
ding acquired by the Roumanian government, and possesses one 
of the richest libraries in the country. In the same building is 
housed as well the “ Cioflec ” picture gallery. 
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e) A large Ethnographic Museum attached to the chair of 
Ethnography and Folklore (a new creation), and endowed 
as well with an ethnographic park of some square miles. 

The Faculty of Sciences, completely reorganized as compared 
with the former one, comprises departments of Mathematics 
(8 chairs), Physics (2 chairs), Chemistry (4 chairs), Natural 
Sciences (7 chairs), Geography (2 chairs and several lectureships, 
together with the necessary staff. 

The Institutes created with a view to further research are 
numerous and important: 

a) A Botanical Garden of some 10 hectares, with a new Ins- 
titute, and a Museum located in a new building; this Garden 
was greatly admired by all foreign scientists for its wealth, 
location and spaciousness. 

b) An Institute of Speology, unique in Europe for the novelty 
of the subject taught and the wealth of the material. Through 
this Institute, a new impetus has been given to this kind of 
research throughout the world. 

c) The teaching of Mathematics has known a vast develop- 
ment. It owns 8 chairs, as against 2 under the Hungarian 
regime. |}(The | Institute,|of) Mathematics, publishes a review, 
** Matematica’, well known throughout the world, and has 
become a centre of attraction for many foreign scientists, who 
come to give courses and lectures. The same applies to the 
meetings of Mathematicians; there have been two, in which 
38 foreign scientists took part, besides the Roumanian mathe- 
maticians. 

d) Two large Chemistry Laboratories have been built, as well 
as an Astronomical Observatory. 

AU in all, the University of Cluj has 95 chairs (19 for Law, 
29 for Arts, 20 for Science and 27 for Medicine); 14 lectureships 
(4 for Arts, 6 for Science, 4 for Medicine); and 5 readerships 
for Arts. 

The Auxiliary staff (laboratory assistants, tutors, demons- 
trators, etc.), comprises 301 persons, of whom 6 for Law, 35 for 
Arts, 90 for Science and 170 for Medicine. The Library is 
staffed by 30 specialised librarians. 


Pedagogic and scientific activilies.- It is difficult to sum up 
in one chapter the intense activity displayed during 
twenty years by a University body, chosen according to the 
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most stringent methods, full of enthusiasm for work, stimulated 
by the very peculiar position in which it found itself, in the 
centre of a territory in which, during whole centuries, any cul- 
tural manifestation had been utterly banned; desirous as well 
of proving its capacity for scientific creation. There can be no 
question therefore of our enumerating the publications which 
appeared during a period of 20 years, and which are as many 
testimonials of the activities displayed by the scientific institu- 
tions of the University; they are, besides, spread over the spe- 
cialised bibliographies, and within the reach of all research 
workers. We shall be contented with giving a short survey of 
the main fields of activity, and mentioning the collections which 
group all such works in the several specialities. 

In 1922, a “Committee for educational text-books’’ was 
appointed at the University of Cluj; this has since become a 
** Publishing Office ’’, under the direction of which have been 
published — until 1938 — 15 treatises and manuals in 22 volumes, 
destined to facilitate the preparation of their courses and exami- 
nations for such students as were not yet thoroughly familiar 
with foreign languages. 

Under the guidance) of the Institutes for research;\and with 
the help of this same Office, 69 bulky works have been published, 
most of these written in foreign languages and belonging to 
12 collections, such as the Publications of the Institute of 
Nationa! History; the Publications of the Institute of Universal 
History; the ‘“ Daco-Roumanian’”’ Series; the Studies and 
Researches in Psychology, published by the Institute of Psy- 
chology; the Publications of the Institute of Hygiene and Social 
Hygiene, etc.. 

The number of scientific treatises published in the periodicals 
edited by the Institutes is considerable. Collected year by 
year, they make up for each of them a large number of volumes, 
of which we shall quote: the Bulletin of the Botanical Garden 
and Museum, 15 vols; the publications of the Institute of 
Chemistry; those of the Geographical Institute; the “ Medical 


_ Cluj ’’, a monthly medical review; Matematica; Biospeologica; 


the Review of Endocrinology and Gynaecology, etc.. 

This many-sided scientific activity did not in any way pre- 
vent the professors of the University of Cluj from realizing 
their duty as well towards the wider body of the population. 
In order to spread and popularize scientific knowledge 
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with reference to the cultural, social and economic problems 
of our time, they have created the “ University Extension’, 
which has been outstandingly active throughout Transylvania. 
As further proof of the liberal spirit which animates the Univer- 
sity, and is reflected in all its activities, we shall add that some 
of the lectures of the University Extension were delivered in 
Hungarian and in German, according to the population to whom 
they were given. The Extension gave 873 lectures during the 
first five years of its existence (1924-1929), in 47 places in Tran- 
sylvania: some of these lectures have been published in several 
volumes. 

The Roumanian University of Cluj took constant care to 
cultivate intellectual relations with foreign Universities. Many 
professors, specialized in various fields of knowledge, came to 
Cluj to give series of lectures, bringing with them their personal 
authority and acting as the best advisers and prompters of 
scientific research in this young University. 

Amongst those foreign specialists, let us mention the geo- 
graphers de Martonne and Terwis; the mathematicians Montel, 
Hlavaty, Karamata, Volterra, Sierpinsky; the art historian 
Focillon; the linguists Meillet and Mario Roques; the paleonto- 
logist Breuil; the Byzantine scholar Charles Diehl]; the historians 
Lot and Carcopino; the jurists Duguit and Collinet; the biolo- 
gists and doctors Caullery, Labbé, Sergent; various specialists 
such as professors Tagliavini, Riccardi, Charles Upson Clark, 
Craigie, Picone, Bortolotte, etc., etc... On the other hand, many 
professors of the University of Cluj were invited to give lectures 
at the Universities of Paris, Lyon, Vienna, Berlin, Leipzig, etc.. 

Special importance was attached to the University Library, 
which, fitly housed under the former regime, was wholly reor- 
ganized, increased and enriched. In 1919, the Library possessed 
191.900 volumes, mostly Hungarian; next in order were the 
German books. Thanks to purchases and gifts (amongst 
which those of the Moldavian patron of arts G. Sion are worthy 
of special mention, owing to their great importance), and because 
of the law enforcing duty copies, in the first ten years subsequent 
to the Union, the Library was augmented by 142.579 volumes, in 
all learned languages. The Library of late increased at the rate 
of 20.000 to 30.000 volumes yearly. As a consequence, the 
number of readers increased so much that the number of seats 
reserved for them had to be increased, and a new floor had to be 
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built in order to house the books. Here are some figures of the 
situation under the Hungarian regime: 1910-1911, 51.676 rea- 
ders; 1913-1914, 49.869. Under the Roumanian regime: 1925, 
102.976; 1928, 147.979. At the timeof the Hungarian era (1913), 
the reviews numbered 451 (97 Hungarian, 223 German, 71 French, 
8 Italian, 4 Roumanian, etc.); at the time of the Roumanian 
regime, their number rose to 1.457 (742 Roumanian, 232 Ger- 
man, 122 French, 21 Italian, 33 Hungarian, etc.). The number 
of books borrowed increased in the same proportion, as did that 
of the volumes of the Popular Library, created for the benefit 
of pupils and of the town population, to whom it is open on 
holidays and the afternoons of working days. 

Naturally, the students have constantly been the object of the 
greatest attention: their daily life and their work were facili- 
tated by the foundation of a “ University Office ’, divided into 
several sections: advisory bureau, medical assistance, physical 
education, information and social insurance. Their many clubs 
are placed under the friendly guidance of the University autho- 
rities and enjoy, within the scope of the law, the freedom 
necessary to the development of social responsibility and the 
sense of social obligations. 

The last foundation of the University of Cluj was that of the 
Academic College, inaugurated on June 13th, 1938, in the pre- 
sence of the King and the Government. This magnificent 
building, erected next to the former University Hall, which it 
completes according to the needs of a modern institution, cost 
30.000.000 lei. Its object is to further the solution of three 
University problems: the contact of the professors amongst 
themselves and with the public, the possibility of large meetings, 
and the development of undergraduate life in a suitable atmo- 
sphere. Therefore, the building contains a magnificent amphi- 
theatre of 1.500 seats for lectures and festivities; sitting rooms, 
halls, convocation rooms for the professors, comfortable rooms 
for guests, dining rooms for the students’ canteens, premises for 
the clubs and gatherings of these latter. 

The number of students at the University of Cluj varied 
during the last forty years as follows: 
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Under the Hungarian rule 


TI00-TOOL tc ein aane Ba ears 1.296 
LOT OAT OTT as hop eacp agg, 4S 2.172 
TOUS-1914 si dees few deem 359% 2.048 
VOTS*19 1 ies og aaega ewes 2.226 
Under the Roumanian regime 
POTGS 1020 8 ania Batee Ruate gis naa? kot 
1928-12 Oe ee piety tad ae SY wie sed 3.021 
193021936 aaa ee ese ee 3.590 
1036-198 T oss sida Sie kok Soaks 3.191 


It is interesting to note that the ratio of Hungarian stu- 
dents, as compared with the Roumanian students, increased 
yearly from the time of the Union to 1940, until it became 
practically normal, that is to say it corresponds to the numerical 
percentage of the respective populations of Transylvania. Thus, 
in 1928-29, there were 606 Hungarian students, and in 1936-37, 
570, or 17,86 %. The number of those who received degrees 
shows the same ratio. Thus, in 1936-37, the University con- 
ferred 882 degrees upon.its students, of which 561 to Roumanians 
(63 %), 186 to. Hungarians (21,10 %), 67 to Jews (7,59%), 63 to 
Germans (7,14 %) and 8 to other nationalities (0,9 %). That is 
to say that, thanks to its wise policy and to its spirit of tolerance, 
as well as to its academic reputation, the University of Cluj was 
considered under the Roumanian regime as a body which gran- 
ted the same protection to all, irrespective of ethnic origin or 
denomination, and was indeed the alma mater of the entire stu- 
dious youth of Transylvania. 


Other Roumanian foundations for higher education.- Higher 
education in Transylvania is completed further by the Poly- 
technic school at Timisoara, and by the Academy of Commerce 
and the Academy of Agronomy at Cluj. The first is a Rouma- 
nian foundation: the other two, which existed already under the 
Magyar regime, were reorganized under the Roumanian rule. 


The Polytechnic School was founded in 1920 at Timisoara, the 
capital of the Banat, an industrial city which, together with the 
character of the province it was situated in, provided an atmos- 
phere favourable to the development of sucha school. It comprises 
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two sections: one for mechanical and electric engineers, and the 
other for mining engineers. At the beginning, it was locatedin 
an old school building, placed at its disposal and installed by the 
Borough Council of Timisoara. In 1923, anew building of large 
size was constructed, and part of the lecture rooms and labora- 
tories were transferred there, some remaining in the old pre- 
mises. A third building, inaugurated in 1927, houses the 
Students’ hostel, which takes 220 boarders. Finally, in 1930, were 
finished three of the buildings of the Professors’ Home, in 
which were housed 11 families. The courses of the School 
are grouped around 26 chairs and 11 lectureships, secon- 
ded by 21 assistants (1937), with the use of 11 Laboratories, 
7 collections and 3 Seminars; 4 of those Laboratories are also 
equipped for industrial analysis. The courses are spread over 
5 years, of which one year is preparatory and two more destined 
to the teaching of the basic principles of the engineering pro- 
fession, the last two being taken up by special studies. The 
diploma of engineer is conferred on the basis of a thesis exami- 
ned orally by a commission. 

On an initiative taken by the Polytechnic School, the first 
publication of this school was created in 1921, called the “ Timi- 
soara Mathematical Review ’’; it is aimed at spreading a liking 
for Mathematics and stimulating the study of it amongst 
grammar school pupils. In 1923, the “ Scientific Society of the 
Polytechnic School of Timisoara ” was founded; the members of 
the teaching staff read their original scientific and technical 
papers to this association. These papers are published in the 
periodical review of the school, the “ Scientific Bulletin of the 
Polytechnic School of Timisoara ’’, which has reached its 9th 
volume. The library numbers approximately 8.000 volumes, 
specialised and technical, as well as 100 reviews, which are 
obtained by subscription or are sent in exchange for the 
“* Bulletin ”’. 

The yearly number of students for the 5 years of study 
has settled down around an average of 400; 40 to 45 engi- 
neering diplomas are conferred each year. From its foundation 
till 1937, the Timisoara Polytechnic School has given the country 
557 engineers, of whom 297 were mechanical or electric engineers 
and 260 mining engineers. 


The Commercial Academy of Cluj was under the Hungarian 
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regime the subsidiary of a Higher School for Commerce, which 
directed its activities. The courses lasted 2 years. The Rou- 
manians showed only 2% of the total student body. After the 
Union, the Chamber of Commerce of Cluj, which was its 
mainstay, declared that it was no longer in a position to 
support the expenses and upkeep of the Academy; this latter 
was then taken over by the Roumanian State and reorganized, 
on the model of the Academy of Commerce of Bucharest; the 
course of studies now lasts 4 years. Until 1922, it had a Hun- 
garian section. The students can obtain the diploma of licen- 
tiate of the Academy in Banking and Commerce, or Industry. A 
pedagogic Seminar was adjoined to it later on, so as to allow 
the students to prepare for teaching Commercial Science, Law 
and Political Economy, or the technique of Trade in com- 
mercial schools. 

In 1937, the Academy of Commerce numbered 19 profes- 
sors, one fellow (agrégé), one lecturer and 7 assistants. The 
number of students that year amounted to 967, of whom 89 % 
Roumanian and 11% belonging to “ minorities’’. From the 
time of its reorganization within the framework of Roumanian 
teaching to 1937, the Commercial Academy of Cluj has awarded 
831 “licences ’’ and 5 doctor’s degrees. 


The Academy of Higher Agronomic Studies of Cluj was 
founded under the Hungarian regime, in 1869, as an Agronomic 
Institute, and became an Academy in 1906. After the Union, 
it passed under Roumanian control, was staffed with teachers 
selected according to the requirements of higher education, and 
it only accepted students who had passed their “ baccalauréat ”’ 
degree. 

The Academy gives a general instruction which lasts 4 years, 
followed by specialised studies comprising the following subjects: 
Agrophytotechnics, Zootechnics, Rural Economy, Agricultural 
Co-operation and Rural Engineering. Under the Roumanian 
regime, the Academy increased its working capacity through the 
construction of a very large new building of 100 rooms, housing 
vast laboratories; the equipment of these laboratories; the 
development of the belongings of the school by the purchase of 
two model farms (Cojocna and the Agricultural school of Turda), 
which were added to the Farm of Manastur, inherited from the 
previous regime. The students were thus to be placed in an 
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environment favourable to the study of scientific problems, and 
to receive their practical training. The teaching staff numbered 
15 chairs and 8 lectureships in 1937. The number of students 
during that year was 319: 33 diplomas were conferred. 
Through the Law of 1938, the Academy of Agronomy was 
changed into a Faculty of Agronomy, constituting the third 
section of the Polytechnic School of Timisoara, to which it was 
transferred after the events of 1940. . 


4.- CONCLUSIONS 


The cultural work accomplished by the Roumanians in 
the 21 years during which the whole of Transylvania was entrus- 
ted to their authority is remarkable; it is an effort of which 
a country has a right to be proud. Satisfactory and sometimes 
brilliant results are to be observed in every order of teaching. 

In the sphere of public education, the Roumanian Govern- 
ment has the satisfaction of having succeeded in raising by more 
than 25% the percentage of persons able to read and write. 
This result was obtained thanks'to the vigorous impulse given to 
elementary education and to normal schools: the number of 
schools and teachers was trebled; the compulsion to attend 
school became a reality, and the school-leaving age was raised; 
at the same time, elementary education was adapted to the requi- 
rements of each individual region. 

Secondary education was developed and improved: on a 
wide and equitable basis, it gave adequate preparation to that 
class of the population which aimed at rising through their stu- 
dies to the leading posts in the State; the introduction of the 
school-leaving examination contributed to the bettering of the 
general culture of secondary school pupils. 

Professional training also knew a special impetus; the 
number and diversity of the schools preparing pupils for the 
different production careers began to create in towns and vil- 
lages the social and national equilibrium, which hithertc had 
been upset to the advantage of one branch of the population. 

Higher education, lastly, shone with particular brightness; 
the University of Cluj, especially, rose to the first rank of the 
cultural foundations which do honour to the country they 
belong to. 
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Roumania is serenely conscious of having fulfilled its mission 
as a cultural country, thanks to the progress made in education 
during the 20 years for which it directed the teaching system 
throughout Transylvania. It restored the right of the Rou- 
manian nation — being in a majority — to be instructed in its 
own mother tongue; it gave it the possibility of attaining 
through study the highest degree of spiritual culture, without 
denying to the nations that dwell by her side in her territory an 
equal right to education and culture. 


ee 


CHAPTER VI 


TWENTY YEARS OF LITERARY AND ARTISTIC LIFE 
1. - LITERATURE 


Tbe unity of the Roumanian language over the whole terri- 
tory inhabited by Roumanians is a fact well known to the philo- 


_ logist; but it is none the less surprising, particularly when one 


considers that from a political point of view the different pro- 
vinces of Roumania were for centuries condemned to lead sepa- 


- rate existences. 


This homogeneity of the Roumanian language is probably 


‘ due to a unifying stream that rises from the deeper layers of the 


people, like sap from the roots. It extends up to the highest 
forms of literature, so that at first sight nothing distinguishes 
Transylvanian literature from the body of Roumanian literature. 

However, on looking closer, beyond linguistic appearances, 
particularities of matter and spirit, which need to be defined, can 


. be discovered in the Roumanian literature of Transylvania. 


It is a literature of action, characteristic of a people for long 


: Oppressed. From its renaissance towards the end of the 18th 


century, it concerned itself with social and liberal ideas derived 
from the Encyclopaedists. On the other hand, the admirable 
Latinist School of its historians and philologists inspired at the 


‘ Same period the cult of the Latin origins of the Roumanian 


» people and a great pride in their nationality. As an immediate 


result, Roumanian literature in Transylvania acquired the sense of 
a mission and became the focus of national resistance and social 
aspirations, thus uniting in one impulse the twin tendencies, 
human and regional, that were bestowed upon it by time and 
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place. Thence are derived a certain collective spirit and a 
decided aversion for individual effusion, so that for a long time 
this literature denied itself the subtle play of emotions and the 
free flowering of expressive form, and preferred to strive towards 
a vision of man and the world that was epic and impersonal. 
It is not purely by chance that the first Roumanian epic poet, 
Ion Budai-Deleanu is Transylvanian, nor that another Transyl- 
vanian, Liviu Rebreanu, is the most epic of Roumanian novelists. 
Urged by an instinct of collective conservation, Roumanian lite- 
rature in Transylvania became objective, realistic, and militant. 

It was on these various accounts that it was able to struggle 
effectively against the policy of Magyarization that the Hunga- 
rians, rulers of Transylvania from 1867 onwards, pursued relent- 
lessly and methodically till 1918, when the province became part 
of the Kingdom of Roumania. The necessities of the struggle 
engendered a whole team of great journalists, who were mostly 
associated with “The Tribune’’, a daily paper founded at 
Sibiu, in 1884. As for literature proper, it also was conscious of 
the grave needs of the hour, which it served with ardour, at the 
same time endeavouring to satisfy the demands of art. 

In respect of the latter, the beneficial influence of Titus 
Maiorescu and the “Junimea’”’ (Youth) School, from the Kingdom 
beyond the mountains, madeitself felt in the Roumanian litera- 
ture of Transylvania. Maiorescu was himself of Transylvanian 
origin. His personality was complex and he was born to be a 
leader. Being both a teacher of philosophy, trained in the great 
western schools, a literary critic and a student of aesthetics, 
he reacted forcibly against the naive and practical tendencies of 
the Roumanian literature of his time, derided its style, that was 
unpolished as well as over-sweet, and succeeded in imparting to it 
a taste for impersonal beauty, with a disregard for contingencies 
and superior to the interests and cares of the moment. ‘This 
severe conception of a disinterested art soon bore fruit. Under 
the auspices of ‘‘ Junimea”’, inspired by Maiorescu’s growing 
authority, some of the greatest Roumanian men of letters made 
their “ début ’’, — the lyrical poet Mihail Eminescu, the story 
writer Ion Creanga, the dramatist Caragiale. 

From Iassy, where they saw the light of day, the new ideas 
of Maiorescu and “ Junimea”’ spread rapidly to all Roumanian 
provinces, including Transylvania, where the local conditions of 
a differently orientated literature did not seem to offer them 
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favourable soil. Their influence was all the more vigorous and 
effective. To a well-intentioned literature, meaning to serve 
noble causes, yet bound up with considerations of too precise 
and too immediate a nature, and clad in outworn garb, Maio- 
rescu opposed an autonomous literature, that drew nurture from 
interests of wider scope and the age-old emotions of man, and 
that aspired to eternity. Despite opposition which did not fail 
to arise, a synthesis of the local and the new spirit was soon 
effected and, between 1880 and 1890, the blossoming of a new 
Transylvanian literature was witnessed that, whilst preserving 
its former tendencies, national and collective, had learned to 
express them less obtrusively, to dress them in more artistic 
form and, above all, to modulate them in a wider human key, that 
would appeal to all readers, and even to foreigners. 

The representatives of this revival, which continues to our 
day, are in fact writers of the first rank. Several of them 
crossed the Carpathians and contributed to the development of 
literature in the Kingdom. Such was Jon Stavicr (1848-1925), 
born in the surroundings of Arad, in the extreme westerly part 
of the Roumanian territory, educated in Hungarian and German 
schools and who, in his short stories and novels, reveals an asto- 
nishing world of border country peasants, small craftsmen, 
priests, and village intellectuals, — a whole strongly coloured 
ethnographical landscape, shot with contradictory influences and 
interests, and placed at the meeting point of three national and 
linguistic elements, the Roumanian, the Swabian and the Hun- 
garian. Being both profoundly religious and patriotic, Slavici 
poured into his tales religious and political convictions, which do 
not in any way impair the truth of his vigorous descriptions, 
while giving them an austere and very personal tone. Several 
of his short stories retain their full flavour and have become 
anthology pieces. 

The poet GEorcE CosBuc (1866-1918) came from the region 
cf Nasaud, on the northern confines of the province, where the 
Roumanian peasantry still led a patriarchal existence. In 
his childhood, he had been a little village bard, whose improvisa- 
tions enlivened marriage festivals, evening wakes and amuse- 
ments of all kinds. As a youth, he published a series of tales in 
verse, which earned him Slavici’s friendship and a position on 
the editorial staff of «The Tribune ’’. Soon his talent was 
recognized, and the poet, answering Maiorescu’s appeal, crossed 
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the Carpathians in 1890. From then onwards, his activities 
were unfolded in the very heart of Roumanian literary life. 

There is also a fine scholarly side to his nature, and he has 
busied himself with the masterpieces of world literature, — his 
translations of the Odyssey, the Aeneid, the Sakuntala, the 
Divine Comedy, or this or that play of Schiller’s, are at times 
remarkable. But, with the nostalgia of one uprooted, his eyes 
remain fixed on the village community of his native province, 
whose praise he sings in two books of inestimable worth: Bal- 
lads and Idylls (1893) and Spinning Threads (1899). Pictures 
and sketches of an exquisite perfection of tone are to be 
found there. Country life, with its landscapes, its toil, and its 
humanity, casts a magic spell over the reader, in a poetry of ele- 
ments, seasons and hours. The idylls, most often, become ballad- 
like and, placed in a peasant Olympus, cause a veritable mytho- 
logy to grow from the ancestral soil, and are haloed with 
eternity. 

Cosbue’s poetry vigorously expresses fundamental emotions 
in a major key — love, death, a kind of bliss in nature’s splen- 
dour. His work reveals a sturdy patriarchal wisdom, made up 
of serenity, confidence in destiny, and a manly resignation to the 
inevitable. It reveals also a comforting sense of robustness, 
vitality and freshness, which tells us that the poet is in touch 
with the peasant masses and that most of his energies spring 
from that source. The style and the verses themselves, although 
cunningly wrought, remain terse and impersonal, and confirm 
the impression that we are not dealing with a lyrical confession, 
but with a poetry of the multitude, closely related to the epic. 


Towards 1900, the writers who had emigrated from Transyl- 
vania were so numerous in Bucharest, that their influence some- 
times became decisive and made itself felt in more than one lite- 
rary event. 

In Transylvania itself, literature was striving to put the same 
old background of national, racial and social pragmatism to 
account, and notably produced the powerful personality of 
OcraviAN GoGA (1881-1938), who gave colour to the pages of 
a review, “ Luceafarul”’ (Orion), appearing first in Budapest, 
in 1902. Goga’s youth is that of an impetuous democratic 
orator who feels keyed up by the ardour of a whole community 
of peasants tired of suffering, thirsting for justice, ready for 
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revolt, and striving against the oppression of both the foreigner 
and the exploiter. Thence arises an explosive and tumultuous 
poetry, based on primary emotions, closely connected with the 
will to live, emotions such as might arise in the soul of a people 
who have suffered centuries of bondage. Goga shows much 
greater realistic ruggedness than Cosbuc and less superficial 
brilliance, but like Cosbuc, he takes most of his themes from the 
life of the village community, so much so that the poet himself 
presents his first volume, in 1905, as “a village monograph ”’. 

Luckily, the claims of art are not lost sight of in this poetry 
of action, that is borne along by strong serious music giving it a 
pathetic accent. By reason of his feeling for the oppressed and 
humble, and his cry for justice and sometimes for vengeance, 
Goga was one of the most clear-sighted forerunners of the Tran- 
sylvanian resurrection and the act of reparation of 1918. The 
incorporation of Transylvania in the Roumanian State was a 
just triumph to Goga’s prophetic poetry. 

Around this leader, there was a whole group of writers who 
played their part in making “‘ Luceafarul ’’ a publication of fine 
literary standing, and the very symbol of Transylvanian litera- 
ture. The disappearance of this review in 1914 marked the 
end of an epoch. During the bitter years of the world war, 
Roumanian literature in Transylvania sank into silence. 


* 
* % 


Transylvania’s deliverance caused a whole series of problems 
to arise. It was a decisive test for the new Roumania. Educa- 
tion, the stage, the opera, the press, literary and artistic life, — 
everything had to be reformed or rebuilt. New plans and ven- 
tures were to be seen on all sides, in a bracing atmosphere of 
good humour and solid confidence, with the full fervour charac- 
teristic of such rebirths. 

Soon, in a quiver of youthful enthusiasm, the Roumanian 
University of Cluj was inaugurated; it was to assert itself 
with great authority as the most eloquent demonstration of 
Transylvania’s creative faculties. 

The press began to flourish magnificently. ‘‘ The Rouma- 
nian’ of Arad, suppressed during the war, was restored to life. 
At Brasov, the old “Gazette of Transylvania’ (founded 
in 1838) experienced a recrudescence of youth. ‘* The Father- 
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land ”’, later published at Cluj, saw the light of day at Sibiu and 
was directed by the novelist Jon Agarbiceanu. Also at Cluj 
appeared, shortly afterwards, “ Will’’, edited by a group of young 
writers of great promise, ‘‘ Fraternity ’’, under the direction of 
the literary critic D. Tomescu, as well as a weekly paper, ‘“‘ Rou- 
manian Conscience ’’, devoted to the noble task of constructive 
criticism. 

The same new flourishing was to be seen in the world of 
reviews. In the spring of 1921 appeared at Cluj ‘‘ Gandirea ” 
(Thought), young and vigorous, disdaining all school or party 
dogma, animated with the one ambition of raising the standard 
of literary taste and production. Most of the names that are 
to be met with in those pages were to make Roumanian litera- 
ture famous, -- Tudor Arghezi, Lucian Blaga, Adrian Maniu, 
Perpessicius, Cesar Petrescu, Gib Mihaescu, side by side with 
Transylvanians such as Agarbiceanu, Tolan, Muresanu, a Buco- 
vinian such as G. Voevidca, a Bessarabian such as L. Donici, 
and many others, whom life was to disperse later on. During its 
brief existence at Cluj, before its establishment in Bucharest, the 
review ‘“.Gandirea ’’ succeeded in reanimating the intellectual 
atmosphere of Transylvania, throwing a bright, Latin light on 
the discussion of ideas, asserting the validity of advanced lite- 
rary forms and opinions, and spreading appreciation of the trea- 
sures of a fine, vivacious Roumanian language, the need for 
which was very strongly felt by Transylvania, which had only 
just emerged from the torpor of its long subjection. 

It was, however, a decree of fate that, by reason of its very 
virtues, “ Gandirea ”’ should not take root in Cluj. Its somewhat 
scoffing, off-hand manner rendered it suspect in the eyes of 
a public whose habits and traditions it outraged to a certain 
extent, and whose acceptance it could not gain. 

The Transylvanian public found pasture more suitable to its 
stage of evolution in the venerable “ Transylvania ’’, founded 
49 years earlier, and which had just reappeared in 1918. In 1922, 
there also reappeared at Cluj the very generous review 
«‘ CosAnzeana ”’ (The Fairy), which, since its foundation in 1911, 
had made itself the modest heiress to the traditions of ‘‘ Lucea- 
farul”. In it, good honest writers published prose and 
verse not without merit, but excessively faithful to a rather old- 
fashioned traditionalism. In the same somewhat dim atmos- 
phere, “Evolution ”’ had to lead its brief existence, during which 
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it revealed the energetic, pessimistic, and limpid verse of a true 
poet, V. Al. George. At Oradea appeared “ The Three Crish ”’, 
a review dealing with the cultural interests of the westerly 
regions, which has preserved the memory of another poet, George 
A. Petre, a sturdy and elegiac writer who, amidst the tumult and 


| mists of the town, still hears the strong and haunting cry of his 


native land, and responds to it in his song. 
We are still at a period of initiation and tentative states, 


~ where experiments follow one another rapidly, given up as 
/ soon as conceived. The review that best expresses the confused 
» aspirations of these transitory years is ‘“ Society To-morrow ”’ 


founded at Cluj, in 1924, by Ion Clopotel, a shrewd and competent 


; journalist of good standing. The title of this publication gives 


a very fair idea of the contents, for here is found a great amount 
of sociological material and a sane number of essays and dis- 
cussions on social] topics. 

The best known Transylvanian names, with the exception of 
Agarbiceanu’s, do not appear in the publications which have just 
been considered. Ion Slavici was living in Bucharest, where he 
published his precious Memoirs. Octavian Goga, more and more 
absorbed by politics, had not given up literature, but enriched 
it with a collection of poems, Open Sea, steeped in the foreboding 


- of death, a nobly conceived play, Master Manole, which traces 


the tragic destiny of the man of genius, and a brilliant translation 
from the Hungarian of the Tragedy of Man, Emeric Madach’s 
great poem. Octavian Taslaoanu endeavoured to ressuscitate 
* Luceafarul”’ in Bucharest, but he did not succeed In making it 
live for much more than a year. In return, he published two 


volumes of memoirs, Recollections of Luceafarul and Octa- 


vian Goga, both indispensable for a knowledge of intellectual 
life in Transylvania before the war. Eugen Goga, the brother 
of the poet, published a good war novel, The Book of Genesis. 
Another independent writer, Emil Isac, a poet of the old van- 


E guard, would not leave his spiritual seclusion and continued to 


defy the rabble in the occasional collections of poetry which he 
published at long intervals, Poems in Prose, A Man’s Book, etc.. 

In Cluj itself, which had been abandoned by the men of let- 
ters, great scholars were above all to be met, such as G. Bogdan- 
Duica, holder of the chair of Roumanian Literary History at the 
University, and professor Sextil Puscariu, who had completely 


4 abandoned literary reviewing, in which he had formerly excelled, 
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to devote all the energies of the great philologist that he was to 
the tremendous undertakings of the Museum of Roumanian 
Language, of which he was the head. 

The literary life of the Kingdom however demanded other 
men, younger and more daring. In literature as indeed else- 
where, the year 1918 marked the beginning of anew era. While, 
before this date, every Roumanian, dominated by the immense 
personality of Nicholas Iorga, permitted himself to be led by a 
kind of geographical mysticism, and deemed it a point of honour 
to contribute with all his might to the realization of the great 
unanimous dream of national unity, he now retired within 
himself, questioned himself restlessly, and proceeded to a serious 
self-examination. One has rarely seen the élife and the entire 
literature of a country asking itself such agonizing questions, or 
trying with such sincerity to know itself. What are we, and 
what are our obligations towards ourselves and towards history? 
Through its best intellectual representatives, a whole people was 
seeking itself, and ardently trying to establish new positions 
on the path of progress. The whole of Roumanian literature, 
‘during; these fruitful years, was orientating itself towards essen- 
‘tial enquiries into the great problems of the existence and des- 
tiny of the Roumanian people. After the geographical and poli- 
tical stage, in Roumanian literature came the spiritual and meta- 
physical state proper. 

Slower and more conservative, and moreover too absorbed 
in the more urgent task of reorganizing the State and their own 
province, the Transylvanians did not all throw themselves into 
this whirl of ideas and emotions. They did none the less give 
to the literature of United Roumania some of its most gifted 
masters, in the first rank of whom shines, even to-day, Lucian 
Blaga. 


It is fit to mention first a writer whose work is a connecting 
link between the periods before and after the war. Born in 1882, 
in the district of Blaj, Ion AGarBICEANU combined the career of 
modest village priest (catholic uniate) with that of a man of 
letters. From the publication in Budapest of his first volume, 
In the Country (1905), till the very latest years, Agarbiceanu, 
indifferent to changes of periods, schools and doctrines, has not 
ceased to enrich Transylvanian literature with the inexhaustible 
zest of his stories. His output is unequal, though considerable, 
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and contains the richest inventory of regional themes and Tran- 
 sylvanian actualities that a writer has ever brought together. 
_ These are his more important novels, Archangels, The Law of the 
- Body, The Law of the Spirit, The Triumph, The Sectarians, etc., 
_ diffuse and artless, but weighted with human substance, moral 
lessons and direct observation. 

j His finest inspiration however is to be found in shorter novels, 
_ such as Sfana and Dolor, and above allin his short stories, where 
_ village and provincial humanity is spread before our eyes in their 
daily doings and ways, with a tenderness and sympathy which 
_ do not exclude keenness of observation. He devotes himself to 
_ the humble, the afflicted, the fallen, not only because of his duty 
asa priest, but also because of his literary vocation. More than 
once, along this path, he encounters great art, the quite simple 
_ and natural art of communion with hearts and things, an art 
illuminated by profound poetry, and that is not in the least spoi- 
_ led by the patriarchal wisdom of a writer who knows the virtue 
_ of pardon, pity and resignation. 

The true revelation of the Transylvanian novel, as moreover 
_ of the post-war Roumanian novel in general, is to be found in the 
work of Livil REBREANU)(1885+1944).\, Like, Cosbuc a native 
_ of Nasaud, he had made his début before the war, in Bucharest, 
with several collections of sorrowful and sombre short stories, 
of which particularly The Beggars attracted attention. 

4 It was very different when, in 1920, Rebreanu published his 
great novel Jon. The originality and maturity of this novel, 
which was in no way to be foreseen, made its appearance a very 
disturbing event, that remains a landmark in Roumanian lite- 
Tature. The epic tendencies of the Transylvanian temperament 
found this time striking confirmation in a vigorous and lively 
work. Without splitting hairs, the novelist knew well the prin- 
_ ciples of his art and defined them in an article in “ The Euro- 
' pean Idea’’ of Bucharest, about 1926: “ To write is not to juggle 
_ With sentences, since art means essentially the creation of life 
and of men. By creating living men, endowed with their own 
life, the writer touches the mystery of eternity. It is not the 
beautiful, a mere invention of the mind, but the pulsation of 
life with which art is concerned ’’. These words supply the key 
to the whole of Rebreanu’s work, which is at once elemental, 
_ Superb and rugged. 

The theme of Jon was not new in Roumanian literature. The 
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Roumanian peasant’s passionate attachment to his soil had long 
been made known, but, through his massive conception and 
his powerful epic vision, Rebreanu leaves the romantic attempts 
of his forerunners so far behind, that he is justly regarded as the 
founder of the modern Roumanian novel. 

Ion is the peasant drama of the land, that land revered and 
feared like a goddess, that is the principle and arbiter of man’s 
happiness and misery. Love, honour, even life itself, nothing 
can withstand that instinct of possession. This has no connection 
with the love of gain or thrift. Ion loves the land for itself, 
savagely and spontaneously, and this fierce passion, which 
resembles a kind of biological, ancestral fatality, lends the novel 
a sombre grandeur, without a trace of daintiness or any conces- 
sions to the picturesque. 

The novel advances slowly, though with inexorable uner- 
ringness. Around Jon, on an expanding plane, is unfolded the 
whole life of the village, of the region, of the whole of Transyl- 
vania before the war. The novelist paints this vast social fresco 
with extremely simple means, without affectation, without any 
apparent devices; but his observation is so acute and his com- 
prehensive view so true, that this grey background comes to life 
and throws out steely flashes. 

It can be guessed, no doubt, that this social novelist excels in 
the portrayal of crowd movements. This is to be seen in Jon and 
better still in Revolt, where is shown the wild fury of the peasant 
masses let loose and turned into one fabulous body impelled by 
precise passions and instincts, but also by secret springs and 
myths which remain, as it were, occult. 

Unequalled in representing the elemental forces of the soul, 
Rebreanu has endeavoured in several novels to renew his manner 
in studying more complex and subtle situations, with more 
refined methods. In general, he succeeds here but imperfectly. 
Nevertheless, The Forest of Hanged Men, where, step by step, 
with vigorous and moving reserve, he analyses the torments of a 
Roumanian officer of Transylvania forced to fight against his 
racial brothers, is a masterpiece of the highest rank. 

A profoundly original poet is Anon Cotrus, born in 1891, in 
the district of Blaj. He began without brilliance by writing 
dull conventional verse. It needed the sore trial of the war for 
this poet to become conscious of his true gifts. He then revealed 
himself in several collections of poetry with the significant titles 
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of Under their Yoke, The Feast of Death, With Marching Men, To- 
Morrow, etc.. Here we find the violent, untamed lyricism of a 
lover of social justice, possessed with the quivering vitality and 
‘the clenched will of a wrestler, which relate him to Walt Whit- 
man and the Czech poet Petr Bezruc. Cotrus calls up in his 
poetry a nightmare world of apocalyptic landscapes and gigantic 
“cities, in which forces are set free. This magnified and frightful, 
monstrous vision is swept along by an “‘enormous”’ rhythm, and 
is expressed in elliptical and breathless lines, that are profoundly 
impressive. 
_ It was however reserved to Transylvania to produce in the 
person of Lucian Blaga the most complete and most profound 
expression of the Roumanian spirit of our days. 
_ Luctan Braca (born in 1895, at Lancram, near Alba-Iulia) 
‘indeed sums up in his person so fine a constellation of latent 
Roumanian qualities, and was able to put these qualities to such 
good account, creating works of so high a standard, that his 
‘personality assumes heroic proportions, like one of those great 
figures of the Renaissance, of whom one cannot say what belongs 
‘to the individual,,what.to the nation, and what,to the whole of 
humanity. 
We see in him a visionary of the absolute, and we have well 
considered the importance of the term. A poet, dramatist, phi- 
‘losopher, one would say that everywhere in his work Blaga was 
listening for the echo of an existence more real than our own 
and for the call of the Beyond. He answers in a fascinating 
‘series of collections of poetry, from Poems of Light (1919), 
Steps of the Prophet, The Great Passing, In Praise of Sleep, 
The Watershed Line, In the Courtyards of Desire, to Secret Steps, 
which represent the latest stage of the poet’s thought. 
Parallel with this lyrical output, the poet revealed his thought 
‘in several plays, showing highly original workmanship and rare 
Symbolic power. Such are: Zalmoxis (1922), which is the tra- 
_gedy of the founder of a religion; Master Manole, a play derived 
from a popular Roumanian legend, in which are presented the 
torments of an artist in the clutches of the occult forces which 
‘inspire him, and in which one can see a parallel attempt to Paul 
Valery’s Eupalinos; Avram Iancu (1934), in which the hero of the 
-Roumanian highlanders’ insurrection against the Hungarians 
in 1848 embodies the age-old avenging will of a whole oppressed 
‘Nation; The Crusade of the Children, etc.. 
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We cannot linger here to show, step by step, the evolution of 
the poetic thought which is to be seen in the succession of these 
collections and plays. Let it simply be said that they all breathe 
the same atmosphere of lofty poetry, and that they present 
themselves in the same perspective, which it now belongs to us 
to define. 

Behind positive appearances, Blaga divines the existence of 
profound mystery, and the poetic act consists for him in sugges- 
ting its presence, in capturing it and enclosing it in metaphors, 
symbols and myths. This constant quest for things in their 
pure state, for the unconditioned being, for the ‘ original phe- 
nomenon ’’, engenders flashing relationships, strangely magical 
stellar landscapes, and resolves itself in dreaming fantasy of 
unequalled intensity. The most concrete details of reality are 
transformed into signs and, thus transfigured, open up halluci- 
nating perspectives on astonishing truths. 

This poetry, pregnant with problems, has however nothing 
to do with philosophic poetry properly speaking. The poet does 
not analyse ideas and abstractions, but is content to feel, to 
perceive, to, construct visions. Instead of thinking, he dreams 
and sees; but his sight is so penetrating, that it reaches the invi- 
sible. Great sensorial power accompanies Blaga’s most ethereal 
visions. 

Such a lyricism, of cosmic dimensions and metaphysical 
reverberation, is equivalent to a method of cognition. For Blaga, 
in fact, to see and to dream isto know. Thanks to him, one 
moves amidst incandescent truths, amidst elements which sing 
a penetrating music of the spheres, amidst the great stillnesses 
of the infinite and the eternal. That is equivalent to saying 
that it is vain to look for the expression of human sensibility 
proper, that is so close to biology, in a poetry which can only 
inspire the colourless emotion of cognition, the panic joy of dis- 
covery, or the serenity of pure gratuitous contemplation. 

Very modern, related to the expressionism of these last 
thirty years, and without making any concessions to rhetorical! 
traditions, Blaga’s poetry encloses nevertheless precious elements 
derived from locality and from the peasantry — visions, rhythms, 
in short an atmosphere — and remains simple, direct and trans- 
parent: mystery, that is the constant object of it, illuminates 
itself and offers to contemplation a miraculous efflorescence. 

The philosopher, animated with equally lofty ambitions, 
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- aims at a systematic explanation of the world. He began in 
1919 with essays and maxims of very varied content, but of 
| similar method, in which the future metaphysician passes in 

_ review a long series of problems and thinkers, with the manifest 
* concern of sifting everything through his personal criticism and 
of fashioning, through the study of others, his own instrument 
of investigation. 

1 From 1930 onwards, Blaga having, now scanned the mental 
* horizon all round, proceeds to build his own philosophic universe. 
+ Onthis account, we are indebted to him for a Trilogy of Cognition, 
t whose very titles are significant : The Dogmatic Aeon (1931), 
t Luciferian Cognition (1933), Transcendental Censorship (1934). 
Again in these books Blaga advances towards conquering “ the 
+ mystery ”’ and strives to forge a means of cognition adequate to 
p his purpose. This cannot be the old classical reason which, 
; having exhausted the positive appearances of the world, pru- 
f dently stops short on the threshold of the unknowable, the inte- 
rest of which it denies. Now, there are illogical or extra-logical 

f ways of cognition, which the mind has no right to despise. These 
: ways are not necessarily of a mystic order. Reason itself may 
» follow them without fear of bemeaning itself: By doing so 
f with discretion, it will not, of course, in the end reach clear and 
z distinct notions, comparable to those of science, but it will none 
f the less be able to discern, in the compact mass of the mystery, 
degrees, forms, and differences, a whole complex configuration, 
f which is equivalent to a sort of negative cognition, to a ‘« minus- 
| cognition ”’... 

q Equipped with this rationalism of a kind, Blaga derived from 

; it a philosophy of culture, published in the form of a new trilogy, 
; in the years 1936-1937: Horizon and Style; Roumanian Space; 
| The Genesis of Metaphor and the Meaning of Culture. 

At the basis of every creation of the mind, Blaga perceives 
a kind of collective subconscious, which generates an infinitely 
* variable “ style’? and has great creative powers, and in which 
‘spatial’ and ‘‘ temporal horizon’, and a host of other 
categories can be discerned, to which consciousness can afford 
only positive, superficial and crude parallels. That means that 
we are far removed from the famous “ spatial symbols” that 
Spengler constructed by means of simple exterior signs, taken 
from historical and geographic backgrounds. 
Haunted by the unfathomable depths of the subconscious, 
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Blaga succeeded in supplying very original and entirely fascina- 
ting explanations of various cultural phenomena. He applied 
himself particularly to the examination of the “ style’ of Rou- 
manian culture, which he defined in such masterly fashion, that 
all the younger generation recognized him as their leader, and 
that research in the future will not be able to make abstraction 
of his theories, no matter what the future evolution of ideas and 
orientation of thought may be. 

Another Transylvanian thinker, who was responsible for the 
sowing of many an idea and suggestion, is the professor of phi- 
losophy at the University of Cluj, D. D. Rosca. He obtained 
his doctorate at the Sorbonne with a thesis entitled Hegel and 
Taine, and became famous through a series of essays and studies 
in which he examined critically some of the gravest problems 
of our time. In a very fine book, Tragic Existence (1934), he 
proposed to his contemporaries the heroic cult of spiritual values, 
whatever the risk of such a cult in a world necessarily hostile 
and closed to spiritual exercise might be. He earned the esteem 
of his compatriots equally in his capacity of philosopher as in 
that of professor. Rosca was able to make his teaching the 
vehicle for new and daring ideas, and communicated to several 
generations of students a taste for critical examination and strict 
argument. 

Around these sources of inspiration gathered Transylvanian 
youth, seeking the solution to problems, boldly soaring towards 
the heights, extremely disputatious and curious about everything. 
Between 1930 and 1940, an extensive literary movement was 
witnessed in Transylvania, which however merged very often 
with the literature beyond the mountains. For Transylvanian 
regionalism is no more. The fusion of intellects accompanied 
and hastened the fusion of hearts. A young Transylvanian 
essayist such as Emil Cioran, writes mostly for reviews in Bucha- . 
rest, where he is made much of. Quite to the contrary, a prose 
writer such as Victor Papilian, a native of the Old Kingdom, has 
established himself in Cluj and is creating his work there. 

In this exciting atmosphere, literary journals experienced in 
Transylvania remarkable prosperity. There was the review 
‘‘A becedarian’’, which appeared at Brad, in 1933, under the care 
of two excellent poets, Emil Giurgiuca and George Boldea; it was 
as welcoming to young talent as discerning in its selection, and 
was to play a very important part in the poetic movement of 
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the period. There was “ Gand Romanesc’’ (Roumanian Spirit), 
directed at Cluj, until 1940, by Ion Chinezu, who inspired a great 
many other writers. There was “Literary Pages’’, that another 
poet, Theodor Muresanu, edited at Turda, and “Family’’, edited 
by G. Samarineanu at Oradea, and ten others, in all the principal 
towns of the province, more or less successful and lasting, but 
all of them full of faith and zeal, rich in talent and pregnant with 
a future which the Vienna arbitrary decree was provisionally to 
endanger. Literary Transylvania of those memorable years was 
as busy as a hive with numberless writers, whose creative stir 
we can still descry through the unfortunate years that separate 
us from them. 

It is still possible to give an outline sketch of some of the 
young writers who asserted their personalities during the period 
just spoken of. 


First of all, the poets. Minar Beniuc, born in 1907, in the 
district of Arad, belongs to the family of the great, inspired 
idlers and is thus related to an Ady, to an Essenine. The two 
collections of verse that he has published up till now, Songs of 
Perdition and New Songs, are ‘distinguished by the directness 
of their expression and their winning sincerity. This poet 
throws himself with frenzy into any adventure of the mind. He 
exalts struggle for struggle’s sake, protests with irony and haugh- 
tiness against conformism, and with broadly human gesture wel- 
comes into his generous heart all the sufferings and hopes of the 
oppressed multitude. Occasionally also, he will sing of melan- 
choly, of love, of death, and his song, now subtle, now profound, 
drifts then to a penetrating minor key. 

More restrained, Emit Giuraiuca has poured into his Seasons 
all the colour and fragrance of the Transylvanian plains. His 
poetry, at once rustic and aristocratic, dressed in vigorous lan- 
guage delightfully inlaid with archaic and regional phrases, 
recalls Virgilian Georgics by the nobility of his gesture, and the 
ordered sobriety of his inspiration. GEorGE BoLpEa (1903-1935), 
who died in full lyrical flights, left a collection entitled Soliloquies, 
in which he also sings of nature, in poems chiselled with a 
sculptor’s virtuosity. Another poet of landscape, THEopoR 
MureESANU, although belonging to an older generation, having 
been born in 1891, put into his latest volume, Lilioara, so much 
freshness and tenderness, that he must be counted amongst the 
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most highly competent lyricists of contemporary Transylvania. 
The youthful apparition of SterAN Baciu (born in Brasov, in 
1918) had something miraculous about it. After having surpri- 
sed his readers, while still an adolescent, by his technical 
virtuosities, this poet developed slowly in his many books of 
poetry, towards a luminous and glistering expression of fine, 
sustained quality. 

Let us mention a few names more from among the many 
others. AUREL Marin, a native of the pre-war Kingdom, sings 
in much appreciated verse the disturbing mystery of the forests. 
In his White Cabins and Mist, VLarco Barna (born in Hunedoara, 
in 1913) captured the grandiose poetry of the snow-covered 
peaks. A purely elegiac poet is GeorcE Popa, with his Journey 
into Legend, imbued with light, gentle sadness. Other elegiac 
writers to be mentioned are Ion Moldovanu (1913-1939), Radu 
Bratesh (born 1913), V. Strava (born 1907). Social poetry is 
represented by L. T. Hea, boldly original, but unequal, and 
N. Copilu-Cheatra, whose Book of Molz cloaks a mountain 
village in the mysterious gloom of legend. A word more for 
Olga Caba, who is cerebral, severe, and restrained, and for 
Yvonne Rossignon, who'exalts immensity and nature in ample 
verses, which remind one of the Comtesse de Noailles. 

In the first rank of the prose writers appears first of all 
PaveL Dan (1907-1937). It is probable that his one volume of 
short stories Old Urcan will be the most enduring work produced 
by the latest literary generation in Transylvania. Here, the 
whole of peasant life in the Transylvanian plains unfelds itself, 
a life that appears monotonous, coarse, and colourless, but that 
at times conceals only terrifying depths. The author has dili- 
gently studied this environment, which he portrays with the 
precision of a great realist. Better still, placed in the very heart 
of this particular life, he contemplates it from the inside, with the 
self-same eyes as the people who move about in it, and he then 
discovers in the hidden part of things and their mysterious mea- 
ning a whole nebulous and fabulous world, which is active 
behind visible reality. In this incisive and cruel realist, there 1s 
thus also a visionary, capable of extending the real into most 
convincing fantasy, a fantasy directly derived from popular 
myth and ballads, and the magic formulas of the people’s lore. 
His is in all a very original and disturbing vision, set in a very 
close-knit and personal prose. 
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An unexpected appearance among the prose writers was that 
of Ion ViAsiu, who was already well known as a sculptor, pain- 
ter and art critic. Under the guise of telling his own childhood, 
Vlasiu, in his book J left the Village, paints in reality a whole 
gallery of men with their individual, living gestures, paints the 
human features of the whole village, at once good and evil, 
with their everyday joys and sorrows, moulded, one would say, 
with eternal clay, and like the seasons subjected to constant 
renewings, moving slowly, without clash or surprise, in the mono- 
tonous rhythm of ebb and flow. Everywhere is felt the pulsating 
fertile sap of the soil, which quickens human beings as it does the 
trees. In these surroundings, the childhood development of the 
narrator is gently told, coloured by a discrete lyricism, which is 
enveloping and fresh like a breeze. Rich with human sympathy, 
and charmingly candid, Vlasiu’s book has the limpidity and fresh- 
ness of a water-colour. 

No less surprising was the arrival on the literary scene of 
V. BeENEsH, an excellent art critic, who, in a collection of short 
stories, The Red Inn, studies with the lucid and meticutous 
observation of the scientist, cases of obsession and abnormal 
psychology, and excels in creating an’ atmosphere ‘of fright and 
horror, — a strange, cold art, which has its charm. 

CORNELIU AXENTE is the author of a novel, The Law of the 
Mountains, in which he makes use of an ancient tale taken from 
the life of the Dacians, and unrolls before our eyes the magnifi- 
cent landscape of the Carpathian forests, describing with humour 
and simplicity the life of bears, roebucks, aurochs and other ani- 
mals, which live there according to eternal quasi-human laws. 

Victor PapiLiaNn, professor of anatomy at the University of 
Cluj, familiar with all the problems of the province of his adop- 
tion, which he serves with unfailing devotion, deserves special 
mention. In a long series of short stories and novels, this ana- 
tomist, both in the literal and figurative sense of the term, showed 
himself to be a keen observer of the peculiarities, contradictions, 
and secrets of human life. His great novel The Seven Candle- 
slicks of Faith (1934) is a fresco of the life of Transylvanian sects 
and heresiarchs, with their messianic whims, their hallucinatory 
ecstasies, their raptures and backslidings, — a most inte- 
resting human landscape, presented with a penetration and force 
in every way remarkable. 

It is not possible in this summ 
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of philosophic literature in Transylvania before the “Diktat”’, 
although this literature was exceptionally prolific and alive, 
and closely related to literature proper, which it did influence in 
more than one way. At this time, the essay flourished magni- 
ficently in Transylvania. A valiant group of essayists -— Emil 
Cioran, Victor Iancu, Zevedei Barbu, Gr. Popa, Bucur Tzincu — 
debated all the problems of spiritual life affecting Transylvania, 
with a breadth of view, a finesse and vigour which are beyond 
praise. Finally, in the neighbouring department of literary 
criticism, outstanding specialists such as Romulus Demetrescu, 
Octavian Sulutziu, Ion Breazu, M. Beniuc, etc., were busy at this 
time creating a favourable atmosphere for the understanding and 
dissemination of ideas and works. 


* 
* * 


Side by side with the Roumanians, on the hospitable soil of 
Transylvania, the Hungarians and Saxons continued their own 
spiritual existence in complete independence. Let us try and 
give a picture of their principal lines of development during the 
twenty years ‘that separate the two. wars. 

First of all, Hungarian literature. It is well known that, by the 
dualist pact of 1867, Transylvania, till then autonomous, was 
made part of Hungary. One of the consequences of this event 
was the policy of centralization that increasingly concentrated 
in Budapest, to the detriment of the provinces, all the spiritual 
energies of the nation; indeed, Hungary’s own capital, strongly 
impregnated with German influence, had to be Magyarized as 
quickly as possible. Hungarian literature in Transylvania, at 
the time flourishing, felt immediately the effects of this policy 
and was accordingly impoverished, and this to such an extent, 
that in a study entitled Transylvanismus. published in the review 
“Erdélyi Szemle”’ (1926, p. 279) Mr. George Kristof, professor of 
Magyar literature at the University of Cluj, declared without 
hesitation: ‘‘ Let us admit frankly that, after the union (1867), 
Transylvania was treated with indifference and neglect ”’. 

Without being consecrated in Budapest, no writer, no matter 
what his talent might be, could hope to assert himself. Better 
still, in the eyes of the Hungarian politicians, everything that 
recalled former Transylvanian independence was to disappear, 
as well as every trace of regionalism down to the very name of 
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Transylvania. This is what the historian and novelist Kés 
Karoly, very well informed on this question, says in the review 
“ Erdélyi Helikon”’ (1928, p. 57): “ An Education Minister has 
been found that ordered the name “ Transylvania ’’ (Erdélyi) 
to be replaced in the schools by that of “‘ South-Eastern Pla- 
teau’’, and in a political connection Transylvania was dubbed 
“the country beyond the King Mountains ”’. 

Such facts explain well the bloodless character of Hungarian 
literature in Transylvania in 1918, and why this took some time to 
reestablish itself. To start with, there was a period of agitation 
and discussions which engendered some reviews that survived 
for varying lengths of time, such as ‘‘ Napkelet’’ (Dawn), “Pazs- 
tortiiz’’ (Shepherd’s Fire), and ‘‘Korunk”’ (Our time), the last, of 
sociological and particularly marxist tendencies. At last, in 1928 
appeared the review ‘“‘Erdélyi Helikon’’ which, under the direc- 
tion of the novelist Banffy Miklos and the poet Aprily Lajos, 
and later under that of the talented critic Kuncez Aladar, was 
able to grasp the most precious part of the Hungarian literary 
impulse in Transylvania and, with remarkable prevision, permit- 
ted it to develop fully. The review soon founded a publishing 
house, ‘‘Erdélyi Szépmiives Céh’’ (The Fine Arts Guild) which, 
under excellent technical conditions, brought out books written 
principally by contributors to the review. 

With few exceptions, the writers of whom an account is to 
be given were formed in the atmosphere of the new Transylvania 
and their work strikes a very definite local note, so definite in 
fact that the Budapest reviews began to talk about a “ literary 
schism ’’ and a ‘divided literature’. This was a fear which 
was of course without foundation, considering that the Hunga- 
rian writers cf Transylvania had remained Hungarian to the 
bottom of their souls, and that the Transylvanian tone of their 
work was later on to be considered by the Budapest critics them- 
selves as an acquirement precious for the whole of Hungarian 
literature. 

Amongst the poets of the first post-war generation, APRILY 
Laos probably occupies the first place. He cultivates a reflec- 
tive and scholarly, somewhat parnassian poetry, where the 
torment of the Hungarian soul is only heard in a whisper. 
Very highly cultivated and of outstanding technical ability, 
Aprily gave a remarkable translation of Eminescu’s great 
poem Orion (Luceafarul); and of a series of poems by 
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St. O. Tosif and Lucian Blaga, Aprily being one of those who | 
worked for a better understanding between Roumanians and 
Hungarians. By his side stands REMENIK SANDOR, who has 
been called the “ prophetic poet’ of Transylvania, and whose 
principal theme, ceaselessly remoulded in different symbolical 
forms, is the idea of sacrifice and humility, which makes him 
conceive poetry as a priestly act, and reject with horror the doc- 
trine of art for art’s sake. 


Surrounded by the peace of country life, which he shares with 
the peasants of the region of Dej, the youthful writer Barratis 
JANos wrots poems in free verse, laden with the harsh odour of 
the earth, which are like the devout meditations of one who, 
with this peaceful and harmonious soul, and by his very artless- 
ness, was able to penetrate into the heart of things. 


Daipa JENO, who died in the full flower cf his youth, was a 
subtle poet, full of delicacy and fancy, and perhaps the greatest 
hope of Magyar lyrical poetry in Transylvania. His transla- 
tions of Eminescu, Blaga, Pillat and Arghezi are still unequalled. 
The finest verse in ‘‘ Erdélyi Helikon”’ appear still to-day over the 
name of Kiss JENO. 


At the time of the union of Transylvania with the former 
Kingdom, the septuagenarian BENEDEK ELEk, a story-teller who 
had delighted several generations of children, left Budapest and 
the important position that he had created for himself there, to 
establish himself in his native village in Transylvania. His name 
became the main prop of the “ Transylvanism ” of which men- 
tion has been made, and by which the new generation of Hun- 
garian men of letters attempted to define themselves. It was 
moreover he who was to initiate in post-war Transylvania 
the new Magyar prose, which was to experience rich and 
varied development. The historical novel was principally cul- 
tivated, and writers such as Bishop Maxxar SANDoR, Kos 
KaROLYI, with his many activities, and the journalist TaBERY 
Geza excelled in it. Other prose writers sought inspiration in 
problems created by the new political situation in Transylvania. 
Such were Ligeti Erné, Berde Maria and Gulacsy Iren. The 
Szeklers Nyiré Joszef and Tamasi Aron, using a language enlive- 
ned by provincialism, portrayed in their books the life of their 
compatriots in the centre of Transylvania. 


A writer with a European horizon is Kuncz ALaDAR, who, in 
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his novel Fekete Kolostor (The Black Monastery), set down his 
impressions as a prisoner of war. 

The flowering of Hungarian literature during the post-war 
period in Transylvania is no doubt due to the talent of its repre- 
sentatives. It is none the less true that the complete liberty 
which the Hungarian spirit enjoyed in Roumanian Transylvania 
and which, after 1918, attracted into this province numbers of 
Hungarian refugees, surrounded Hungarian literature with the 
atmosphere it needed to raise itself to a level which it had never 
before attained in Transylvania. On this point, we are once more 
in perfect agreement with Professor Kristof, who declared in 
1928: «* Nobody here wishes us to be torn from the unity of 
Hungarian culture. As far as literature is concerned, nothing 
and nobody sets a limit to our liberty, nor forces us to adopt this 
judgment or that poetry. In this matter, our literary conscience 
is alone responsible ”’. 

In this connection, it is perhaps not pointless to add that 
Roumania was officially represented by the greatest writers of 
the country at all the commemorative festivals of Hungarian 
literature, — at Petdfi’s centenary (1922); at. Jékai’s (1925), at 
the commemoration of the poet Ady (1924), etc.; that for several 
years the Hungarian historian Bitay Arpad gave lectures on 
Hungarian literature at the popular University of Valeni-de- 
Munte, directed by Nicholas lorga; and that the first attempt at a 
systematic and critical presentation of Hungarian literature in 
Transylvania stands to the credit of professor Ion Chinezu, a 
Roumanian. 


* 
* 


The Saxon literary movement in post-war Transylvania fol- 
lowed the lines laid down by the review “ Die Karpathen”’ and its 
editor Adolf Meschendérfer, a native of Brasov, who completely 
renewed the spiritual life of the Saxons, submerged in regiona- 
lism. The generation issued from the war grew up in the atmos- 
phere created and entertained by Meschendorfer’s review; but 
nevertheless, it wanted to move forward. It considered Meschen- 
dérfer’s theoretic aestheticism too placid, his scepticism out- 
moded, and the whole atmosphere of the review, fed on 19th 
century positivism, unbearable. 

From this ‘‘ war of generations ’’ was born in 1924, again at 
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Brasov, the review “ Klingsor’’, whose editor Heinrich Zillich sur- 
rounded himself with all that belonged to the German literary 
movement in Roumania. From the outset, “Klingsor” as a 
review was very much alive, thanks to Zillich’s sagacity. It was 
even read in Germany, and followed with attention the literary 
movements of the Roumanians and the Hungarians. 

Numerous translations of Roumanian authors such as Sado- 
veanu, Blaga, Bucutza, Arghezi, etc., saw the light of day in its 
pages, and a characteristic detail this of its vigilance, it was the 
first review in Roumania to point out the talent of several young 
Roumanian writers, such as Peter Neagoe, Eugen Jebeleanu, 
and Stefan Baciu. 

In 1930, the review established a publishing firm, ‘Deutsche 
Buchgilde”” (German Publishing Guild), where were to appear 
under excellent conditions the works of writers connected with 
the review. 

With the director’s leanings towards national-socialism, 
‘«‘Klingsor’’ experienced a decline, as Zillich’s articles became more 
and more the amplification of directions coming from Berlin. A 
few years before the last war, Zillich moreover left Transylvania, 
which brought about the collapse of a fine literary organization. 

Although Saxon lyricism in Transylvania was very rich 
during the period with which we are dealing here, the measure 
of the literary movement in question is given rather by its 
prose. It is certain, indeed, that several German novels writ- 
ten by Transylvanian Saxons present, apart from their literary 
qualities, a documentary value of the highest interest concerning 
the turbulent interval that separates the two wars. This 
applies particularly to Die Stadt im Osten (The Town in the 
East) by Adolf Meschendérfer, Hirtenfeuer (Shepherd’s Fire), by 
Emil Witting, Zwischen Grenzen und Zeiten (Between Frontiers 
and Epochs) by Heinrich Zillich, and Bruder nimm die Briider 
mit (Brother, bring thy Brothers with thee), by Erwin Wittstock. 
All these novels debate the question of the relations between the 
Saxons and the other Transylvanian peoples or, more generally, 
deal with the problem of German integration in the Transylvanian 
world. 

In 1924, Erwin Reisner, the best of the “‘Klingsor”’ essayists, 
stated the following apparently paradoxical formula: « The 
Saxon can be truly German only in so far as he is not 
Transylvanian and, correspondingly, he can only be Transyl- 
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vanian in so far as he has ceased to be German. Nation and 
landscape are more closely linked than one is accustomed to 
believe’. This problem, which Reisner stated in such disquieting 
terms, formed the leit-motiv of Saxon preoccupations, with this 
qualification that usually the Saxon writers did not pursue their 
line of thought to its end, but very often extricated themselves 
half-way by pointing to the cultural mission of German elements 
in that part of Europe, a mission which was superior to any con- 
siderations of autochthonism, and that consequently claimed, not 
only rights, but also favours. 

The novels which have just been mentioned discuss this 
problem and all that it implies. In Meschendérfer’s novel, a 
brilliant procession of the virtues and charms of Saxon life is 
passed before our eyes, and it ends with this question: Can these 
treasures be preserved much longer? The foreigners’ grip on 
the isolated Saxons is tightening... Before the great sympathetic 
fresco of shepherd life in the mountains of Sibiu, Witting is tor- 
mented by similar considerations. Likewise Wittock, who 
shows how the Saxons in Transylvania are about to lose the 
game, whilst Zillich examines the consequences of the war in the 
soul of a Roumanian, a Saxon, a Hungarian, anda Jew, each 
treading a different path. Transylvanian unity is crumbling 
away; what will be the fate of the Saxons? In these books is to 
be found the confrontation of a series of points of view which 
together make up a vivid picture of all the conflicting tendencies. 
that clash in this beautiful country. 


2.- PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 


Although Transylvania was the cradle of a truly enchanting 
Roumanian art, academic art however, that is to say, painting, 
sculpture and architecture, which, apart from ability, require 
also that receptive atmosphere that alone a well-to-do and cul- 
tured society can offer —- could never have flourished amidst 
the poor, modest surroundings that obtained in Transylvania 
before the Union. That is why painters of the last century 
such as Michel Pop, Constantin Lecca, and Sava Hentia were 
themselves obliged to follow the example of innumerable Rou- 
manian intellectuals of Transylvania who, driven from their 
country by adversity, crossed the mountains and settled in 
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Roumania. The case of Smighelski, who painted the frescoes 
in the cathedral of Sibiu, and other enduring works, is quite 
exceptional and can only be explained by the closer ties that 
bound him to Transylvanian soil. 

In 1918, the majority of these artists had for a long time been 
established in Bucharest. Amongst the best known were the 
painters Sabin Popp, I. Theodorescu-Sion, Helen Popea and 
Rodica Maniu, and the sculptors Ion Jalea and Cornel Medrea. 
Others lived in foreign countries : Alexander Pop in Budapest, 
G.A. Mathey in Leipzig, Virgil Simionescu and Matei Russu in 
Munich. All left the country. Almost the only one amongst 
them, the painter Aurel Pop, at Satu-Mare, continued in isolation 
his great moving compositions depicting scenes of war or social 
disturbances. 

Thus deprived of the solid foundation suppplied by local 
tradition — for a Michel Pop or a Smighelski, long leit behind, 
would no longer show the way — the artistic life that was to 
take root in Transylvania was born through the efforts of a 
group of young artists who, at their point of departure, had 
nothing to build on but their own talent and whatever know- 
ledge they were able to pick up -in' the Academy of Bucharest 
or in foreign schools. These young founders of a local Rouma- 
nian art were modestly conscious of the fact that theirs was a 
mission. Similarly, they developed a feeling of responsibility 
which was followed by the combining of their efforts with a 
view to a common goal that brought many results in its train, 
and the constant endeavour to maintain a high standard prc- 
duction. 

Although linked by their common devotion to art, the lea- 
ders of this generation, the sculptor Romulus Ladea, the pain- 
ters Catullus Bogdan, Aurel Ciupe, and A. Demian, are very far 
still from having the same vision or the same technique. 

V. Benesh, the eminent art critic whom we have followed in 
this summary survey, sees in Bogdan “‘a dialectician of colour 
who, in continuous ferment, keeps on correcting himself, and who 
brought with him a southern disquietude and a certain nervous- 
ness which are foreign to the calm meditative Transylvanian 
temperament ”. Aurel Ciupe is “a stern painter, concerned 
with difficult problems, who develops slowly, somewhat in the 
manner of the strata of the earth’s crust.”’ Demian is “a 
draughtsman cf an originality unequalled, not only in Roumania, 
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but also in other countries, and who has left his unmistakable 
stamp on all the churches that he has decorated — the “Stella 
Maris”’ chapel at Balcic, the cathedral of Sighisoara, etc.. Heisa 
prolific and mature artist’. As for the sculptor Ladea, Benesh 
sees in him “ the most typically Transylvanian personality, 
profoundly attracted by monumental expression ”’. 

The work which these artists began to create from their 
establishment at Cluj onwards takes a dignified place in the 
general plan of Roumanian cultural realizations after the Union. 
This production, confirmed in a series of remarkable exhibitions, 
could and did serve as a basis, for on it the whole of Transylva- 
nian artistic life, in the interval between the two wars, was built. 
Through this production was born first of all the institution that 
was to be the most important one for Transylvania in this con- 
nection, during the last twenty years, ‘The Transylvanian 
School of Fine Art”. This school, opened in Cluj, in 1926, under 
its director Alexander Pop, had departments of painting, dra- 
wing, sculpture, and decorative art. Of all its artist-teachers, 
alone P. Capidan, a Macedonian with a passion for light, was 
of advanced age. All the others, the sculptor R. Ladea and the 
painters Catullus Bogdan, Aurel’ Ciupe and’ A. “Demian, were 
young men, who made up the first generation of post-war Tran- 
sylvanian artists. 

The ability of the teachers and the distinguished atmosphere 
and comradeship that pervaded the school, greatly contributed 
to its success. At the start, one hundred pupils were on the 
roll, and the school rapidly became the focus of the artistic life 
of all Transylvania, organizing exhibitions which went far to 
enlighten public taste and provide a serious artistic culture. 
Cluj alone saw the opening of 126 exhibitions in the course of 
these twenty years. All the local newspapers followed with 
interest this artistic movement. The reviews, in particular 
“Literary Pages’ and “Roumanian Spirit ’’, published, not only 
articles on the subject, but also extensive studies of plastic art. 

It was at Cluj, in this atmosphere of the years 1926-1933, 
when the School was still in the Transylvanian capital, that were 
formed art critics of real value, amongst whom was VY. Benesh. 

In 1933, the School was transferred to Timisoara, where the 
sculptor R. Ladea took over its direction, to the great cultural 
advantage of the inhabitants, who had long wanted to have in 
their town a school that could turn out artists. 
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The time has come to recall a few particularly interesting 
endeavours. In 1927, the painter A. Tohaneanu was founding 
in Dej a school of painting. After the departure of the School 
of Fine Art, the studios of the Hungarian painter Szolnay were 
opened in Cluj, and there Roumanian artists worked also. Again 
at Cluj, but somewhat later, Jon Vlasiu transformed his 
studio into a school of sculpture. At Targu-Muresh, A. Ciupe 
was at the head of a school of painting which, to judge by the 
exhibitions at the end of each year, achieved very fair results; 
lastly, at Baia-Mare, the studios subsidized by the State were at 
the disposal of any artist wanting to continue his studies in 
out-of-doors painting. 

The close collaboration that brought Roumanian and Hun- 
garian artists together during this period is noteworthy. It 
showed itself repeatedly in a series of exhibitions and, above all, 
in the continual exchange of reciprocal influences. 

In the autumn of 1939, Cluj once more brought together in a 
fine exhibition — the last that took place —- all the repre- 
sentatives of plastic art in Transylvania. Organized under the 
aegis of ‘Astra’, the exhibition set out to show what twenty years 
of Roumanian art in Transylvania had accomplished. Forty- 
five artists took part in it: thirty-nine painters, with ninety- 
six paintings and drawings, and six sculptors, with sixteen 
examples of their work. The difference is remarkable between 
what the Roumanian artists were able to show in their first col- 
lective exhibition, organized at Cluj in 1921, with the collabo- 
ration of Hungarian and Saxon artists, under the pompous title 
of “Collegium artificium Transylvanicorum’’, and what they were 
able to show in 1939. The teachers of the School of Cluj-Timi- 
soara had now reached full maturity. They were the centre of 
a fine flowering of young artists of ability, over whose develop- 
ment they had watched during the last twenty years. T. Biltiu, 
in his vast panels, brought to life the whole region of the Mara- 
muresh; Ion Vlasiu, whom we have already come across amongst 
the writers, was continuously searching for new and more pro- 
ductive paths of approach, and practised in both painting and 
sculpture; Emil Cornea was acquiring a reputation as a painter 
of urban scenery; and many other young painters of considerable 
attainment were represented: Tasso Marchini, with his fine sen- 
sitivity for colour, Ion Popp, Eugen Gasca, Nicolas Brana, etc.. 

Museums are the indispensable counterpart of any artistic 
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' education. Their organization in post-war Transylvania is due 
to the activity of Professor Coriolan Petran. Thanks to his 
repeated appeals, the collections transported to Budapest during 
the first world war were partly returned to Transylvania. In 1922, 
all the Museums and Art galleries were again able to open their 
doors, and all of them, or very nearly all, now contained a sec- 
tion devoted to Roumanian Art. As well as Cluj, Arad, 
Timisoara and Targu-Muresh now made the public acquainted 
with Roumanian painting and sculpture. 

The educative function of the Museums was of the very 
greatest importance, and the rich collections of the Bruckental 
Museum and the Museum of the cultural association “‘Astra’’, both 
at Sibiu, contributed a large share. Independently of these 
collections, various galleries of Roumanian art were opened, 
of which the most important was without doubt the “ Cioflec 
Picture Gallery’, at Cluj; the initial nucleus of the works 
exhibited was formed by the collection of the critic and 
connaisseur Virgil Cioflec. At its inauguration, sixty-six 
works of art were shown and, in 1938, it contained no fewer than 
332, amongst which figure paintings and sculpture by the 
greatest names in Roumanian art: Grigorescu, Lukian, ‘Gabriel 
Popescu, Camil Ressu, N. Tonitza, Stefan Constantinescu, etc. 


3.— THEATRE AND OPERA. 


The creation of a National Roumanian Theatre at Cluj, a few 
months after the Union, answered the most ardent wishes of the 
Transylvanian Roumanians. 

The companies of the pre-war Kingdom, who had gone there 
on tour before the war, had made a profound impression on the 
public. It was due to their influence that a “Society for the 
Creation of a Roumanian Theatre Fund” was formed in 1870. 
This society kept the interest of the public in theatrical art as 
alive as ever by its annual meetings, by the encouragement of 
amateur productions and by the scholarships that it granted. 
It was under the auspices of this Society that Z. Barsan, at that 
time a pupil of the Bucharest “ Conservatory ’’, began in 1900 
his memorable tours, which continued for twelve years. “In 
1900 ’’, he wrote in his memoirs, “ I set out like all the rest. And 
my first show was at Brasov. I shall never forget it. And 
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since then, every year, during the summer and autumn, we used 
to tour Transylvania and the Banat, going to a great deal of 
trouble, sleeping sometimes, never making a penny. But we 
put our hearts into it and the enthusiasm of the public that came 
together from every part of the country helped us to hold out.” 
His was the honour of being the first director of the «« Rouma- 
nian National Theatre ” of Cluj, “a dream which he had kept 
intact and pure and fondled during his whole youth ”’. 

As its company was made up of artists of real value, who 
were replaced, as the need arose, by pupils of the dramatic depart- 
ment of the Cluj ‘‘ Conservatory ”’, the National Theatre quickly 
realized that its position in the scale of values placed it side by 
side with the University and the other important cultural ins- 
titutions. On this point, its repertory speaks eloquently: out of 
374 plays presented during the course of the twenty years, 
12 were by Shakespeare, 9 by Moliére, 7 by Ibsen, 6 by Piran- 
dello. In this connection, mention must be made of the expe- 
riment of V. Papilian who, in his capacity as director of the 
Theatre, succeeded during the season 1936-1937 in creating a 
small Theatre, in which were staged plays by authors of high 
standing, which are not easily accessible to the public or even to 
the actors. The performance was preceded by a lecture to 
explain the merits of the play to be shown. In this way, the 
public were introduced to Pirandello, to Tchekhov, to Wedekind, 
and above all to Paul Claudel, whose work was here for the first 
time put on a Roumanian stage. 

In order to give an idea of the Roumanian public’s taste for 
the theatre, we will cite some interesting ventures. At Sibiu, 
a Theatre of the association ‘“Astra’”’ functioned for a time under 
the direction of Nicholas Baila; at Oradea, about 1928, the Society 
“The Roumanian West” collected together a company made up of 
young actors who, directed by Aurel Banutz and Stefan Marcush, 
gave a series of shows in all the towns of Transylvania and the 
Banat; at Brasov, a children’s Theatre was created. 

On similar lines to those of the National Theatre and in 
the same place, was opened the “* Roumanian Opera House ”’ at 
Cluj. Like the Theatre, the Opera looked back cn a past full of 
heroic efforts, a past from which stand out particularly the 
figures of Ion Vidu, with his famous Banat choirs, and above all 
the Transylvanian G. Dima, who, from 1866 onwards, organized 
performances of opera in Roumanian with considerable success. 
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It was in one of these, Brediceanu’s Wake, that the great 
artist D. Popovici-Bayreuth appeared on the stage, at Brasov. 

Under the direction of this artist, the 25th of May, 1920, saw 
the opening of the Opera at Cluj. For seven years, Popovici 
remained at its head and, having consolidated it, spread its fame 
far and wide, even to foreign countries, as can be seen by the 
large number of celebrated artists who have sung at Cluj during 
the time under consideration. 

During twenty years, the Cluj Opera gave 2.667 performances, 
with 96 operas chosen from the repertory of all the countries that 
have been creative in this sphere : 26 Italian operas, 23 German 
ones, 17 French ones, and, lastly, 16 Roumanian operas, for the 
most part the work of young composers, and which can be consi- 
dered as the product of the musical atmosphere created by the 
Opera at Cluj: N. Bretan, N. Negrea, H. Klee and M. Saveanu. 

Amongst all the Roumanian composers who have figured in 
the repertory of the Opera at Cluj, the most conspicuous perso- 
nality is surely Sabin Dragoi, the composer of a musical drama, 
Napasta (Oppression), performed for the first time in Cluj; of 
a musical ,, mystery ”’, Constantin Brdncoveanu, and of a comic 
opera, Kir Ianulea. | By penetrating to the deepest: depths of the 
soul of the people, Dragoi revolutionized Roumanian music and 
opened up new perspectives. 

In connection with the Opera, the Philharmonic Society 
“George Dima”’ of Cluj must be mentioned, as well as the tremen- 
dous importance of the peasant choirs in the life of the villages. 


If we try to embrace in one glance all literary and artistic 
life in Transylvania, from the Treaty of Trianon to the Vienna 
“ Diktat ’’, it appears that this effort of the Roumanian spirit 
might be summed up under three headings: organic necessity, 
liberty, spontaneity. 

Roumanian literature and art, the development of which we 
have here tried to give an account, respond to the organic needs 
of the Roumanian people of Transylvania, needs which the 
people have deeply felt and to which they have often given 
expression. But they answer to those needs in this sense also, 
that Roumanian literature and art have been followed with cons- 
tant attention and assimilated with enthusiasm by all those in 
whose midst they were developed. They were not created to 
order, but quite spontaneously. Not encouragement coming 
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from higher quarters, but a free creative inspiration presided at 
their birth. 

Lastly, the arts spread freely, obeying only their own hie- 
rarchy of values. No ideology with an aim to create a “ direc- 
ted’ art was able to gain a footing in the artistic and literary 
life of the Roumanians of Transylvania; and just as the Rouma- 
nian spirit was bent upon respecting its own liberty, so it has 
respected the liberty of writers and artists belonging to other 
Transylvanian nationalities. 

We have seen that a common effort between Roumanian 
artists and those belonging to a minority often bore fruit, and 
without fear of exaggerating we assert, in a general way, that the 
flowering of Roumanian literature and art was a powerful sti- 
mulus to all the Hungarian and Saxon artists. 


CHAPTER VII 


ECONOMIC LIFE 
1. — GENERAL REMARKS. 


The geographical structure of Transylvania offers the appea- 
rance of a natural fortress: in the centre, a large terrace, sur- 
rounded on all sides by a chain of mountains, then by a region 
of hilis, a region of plains, a region of meadowland. 

The Carpathian Chain, surrounding. Transylvania on the 
east and south, constitutes the decisive element of Roumanian 
relief, but one which has never traced a natural frontier between 
the areas situated on either side of the mountains, nor presented 
any obstacle to commercial intercourse with the surrounding 
territories. If the Carpathians have not constituted a frontier, 
it is because their altitude is not great enough, their highest 
summits varying between 1.100 and 2.000 metres, and, not 
being massive, they have been crossed by innumerable passes, 
since the most distant times. 

Higher mountains, more compact and more difficult to cross, 
are to be found in the interior of other European territories, and 
yet no one has been able, for example, to maintain that the 
Balkans break up the unity of Bulgaria, the Alps that of Switzer- 
land or the Apennines that of Italy. G. Valsan, a Roumanian 
scholar, has said in a very expressive manner: ‘“‘ To separate 
Transylvania from the rest of Roumanian territory, to make the 
Carpathians a boundary between the Eastern half and the 
Western half of the country, means not to take into account 
Geography, which is nevertheless invoked in support of such a 
conclusion, as if you wanted to cut a vertebrate animal in two, 
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on the pretext that it presents two symmetrical halves and has a 
prominent back-bone ”’. 

The hydrography of Transylvania also proves that this pro- 
vince forms a whole with the Carpathian area: the general cha- 
racteristic of the rivers is that they flow outwards in the direction 
of the surrounding depressions. They are all absorbed directly 
or indirectly by the Danube, and the entire river network of. 
Transylvania carries its riches towards the Danubian ports, 
or towards those, of greater importance, on the Black Sea. 
Besides, Transylvania is only linked to the West by three rivers, 
whereas nine rivers, whose valleys are more frequented than those 
which run down towards the Pannonian plain, flow towards 
the South and the East. 

On the other hand, Transylvania was separated from this 
plain until the 18th Century, by the insulating area created by 
the Tisza with its marshy regions and vast flood zones. This can 
explain, to a large extent, why the Hungarians, after settling 
in the ‘‘ Puszta”’ at the end of the 9th Century, had to postpone 
for about three centuries the extension of their effective sove- 
reignty over the country “‘ beyond the mountains ’’ — “ terra 
ultra-sylvana ’’ —and why, even after this extension, the King- 
dom of Hungary was forced to admit that Transylvania conti- 
nued to lead an almost autonomous existence. 

This frontier of the Tisza has also contributed, to a great 
extent, to the evolution of Transylvania in a centrifugal direc- 
tion in relation to Hungary, the latter turning to the West and 
North-West and the former towards the South and the South- 
East, that is to say, towards the Roumanian lands, along the 
Danube and the Black Sea, because of the proximity of these 
two important communication routes. Indeed, from Sighi- 
soara, an industrial town situated in the centre of Transylvania, 
the distance as the crow flies to Fiume is 800 kilometres, whereas 
to Constantza, it is only 400 kilometres. If you take the river 
route by the Muresh, the Tisza, and the Danube, you still reach 
the East, the Black Sea, but only by a very round-about way, 
which means loss of money and a rise in the price of goods. It is 
much more profitable for merchandise to be sent by the passes 
and reach the Danube as quickly as possible. In regard to this, 
the track of the river is significant; it flows everywhere at an 
equal distance from the Carpathians and can be reached by 
Turnu-Rosu, without any mountain having to be climbed, and 
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in the neighbourhood of Buzau, by climbing only 200 metres 
above the Barsa plain, a great Transylvanian industrial region. 
Thus, even from the economic point of view, Transylvania has 
always looked towards the East, that is towards the Black Sea, 
and in no wise towards the former Hungary, from which it 
remained apart even during the epochs when it was politically 
dependent on that country. 

In a study published in Budapest in 1915, the Hungarian 
geographer Eugene Cholnoky points out that in his country the 
roads run towards a polarizing centre, away from the East, and 
with Budapest as principal point of intersection of the north- 
western and southern highways; but this centre has not suc- 
ceeded in making the network of Transylvanian commercial 
routes converge towards it. In fact, Cholnoky tells us, “ this 
portion of our country alone remains outside the framework, it 
remains apart as a distinct physico-geographical unit. Whether 
as Dacia, or as the Principality of Transylvania, it has always 
forged alone its own history’”’. The divergent orientation of 
those two networks of communication, that of Hungary and that 
of Transylvania, makes clearly evident the facts that Cholnoky 
had the courage to assert. 

In truth, Transylvania, which at first sight would seem to 
face towards the West, remains attached particularly closely 
to the regions of the South and East, not only because of the 
ethnical identity between the populations living on the two slopes 
of the mountains, but also, in the same measure, because of a 
harmonious and complementary balance of economic exchanges : 
Transylvania’s needs in foodstuffs are supplied from agricultural 
produce imported from Roumanian provinces across the moun- 
tains, and these receive in exchange the product of the Transyl- 
vanian forests, mines and industries. 

The Kings of Hungary were forced to take into account this 
distinct economic individuality: they accepted that Transy]l- 
vania should have its own currency, its own weights and mea- 
sures, and its own particular area of customs-regulations. 
So, whereas in Hungary the Budapest currency was supreme, 
in Transylvania it was chiefly Sibiu currency which was in 
circulation, brought from Northern and Western Europe by the 
Saxons, the chief traders of that time. Even after the Govern- 
ment of Vienna had imposed on Transylvania itself the Viennese 
unities of measure and exchange known under the name of 
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** Pozsony (Bratislava) measures ’’, and had given to Viennese 
currency an official value, Transylvania was exempted, in 1867, 
from the obligatory and exclusive usage of this currency, the 
Transylvanian mark, of a different weight from that of the 
Viennese mark, remaining thus in circulation until 1874. 

The rulers of Transylvania tried to profit from this economic 
individuality by isolating themselves, even from a political point 
of view, from the Kingdom of Hungary, and in making of the 
autonomous Transylvanian voivodat a Principality, the perma- 
nent tendency of which, being usually hostile towards Hungary, 
was to affirm its complete internal and external sovereignty. 

The Hungarian Kings of the Anjou dynasty, bringing with 
them western economic conceptions, had fully grasped the 
special and quite original character shown by the Hungarian 
territory, turned towards the West, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, Transylvania characterized by a dominant tendency 
towards the South and the East. So, at the same time as they 
made of Hungary a pole of attraction for Polish, Silesian and 
Adriatic commerce, these Kings reserved for Transylvania the 
role of a base for economic expansion in South-Eastern Europe, 
having, as distant objective, the domination of the mouths of 
the Danube. On their part, anticipating the political unity of 
the Roumanian provinces, the sovereigns of the ultra-montane 
Principalities accorded, from the end of the 14th Century, to the 
merchants of Transylvanian towns—and especially those of 
Brasov and of Sibiu, — privileges authorising them to sell their 
goods freely in Roumanian territory. These privileges had for 
result the consolidation of Transylvanian industry in the form 
of organized trade guilds: the latter, obtaining their supplies of 
raw materials from the Roumanian Principalities, managed to 
gain commercial markets capable of absorbing their manufac- 
tured products. 

Whenever measures were taken to hinder the flow of goods 
between Transylvania and the Principalities, vehement pro- 
testations raised on both sides of the Carpathians proved to 
what extent these measures were disastrous. So, when res- 
trictive regulations were issued by the Government of Vienna 
in 1702, the leather-workers and drapers’ guilds of Transylvania 
remonstrated that without Wallachian wool, superior in quality to 
that of Transylvania, and without the raw hides imported from 
the Danubian provinces, local industries were doomed to ruin. 
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Volumes could be filled with similar reports and grievances, 
in which one detects, not only the proof of lively and constant 
commercial trading between Transylvania and the Principalities, 
but also evidence of vigorous protests arising on both sides at 
each menace of a constraint put on commercial exchanges. 
Favoured by these exchanges carried on over several centuries, 
ever closer spiritual and cultural links were established between 
Transylvania and the Principalities. Transylvanian merchants 
crossed the mountains laden with the products of Transylvanian 
industry to be disposed of even beyond the Danube and as far 
as Constantinople. The commercial centre of the Balkans was 
Vidin, to which the traders of Brasov brought, apart from Tran- 
sylvanian products, articles from Central Europe: in this way 
can be explained the great development of frontier-towns such 
as Brasov, Sibiu and, in the North, Bistritza. 

What was the nationality of these Transylvanian merchants? 
According to the Magyar economist Eugene Horvath, 70% of 
them were Roumanians, the rest being Saxons, Hungarians, 
Greeks, Armenians and so on. Among the Roumanians who 
devoted themselves to commerce, the “ frontiersmen ”’ of Sibiu and 
the “ trocari’’ (1) of Brasov were especially noticeable. Howe- 
ver, the difficulties which the Hungarian regime raised for the 
Roumanian traders — obliging them, for example, to choose 
80% of their business staff from among Hungarians — contri- 
buted largely to their emigration from Transylvania. 

In the twenty years which followed the union with Roumania, 
Transylvanian trade showed strikingly that the ultramontane 
province had found its balance again, and that its attachment to 
the pre-war Kingdom had created the most favourable conditions 
for its progress. During this interval of time, the commerce of 
Transylvania succeeded in affirming itself even beyond the fron- 
tiers, in the Balkan countries as well as in Western Europe. 

If the restrictive measures taken by one of the provinces of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire brought forth vehement protests 
from the manufacturers and business people of the other pro- 
vinces and especially in Transylvania, the consequences of the 
commercial convention established in 1875 between Roumania 
and the Empire in their turn proved abundantly that Transyl- 
vania belongs organically to Roumanian territory. 


1. A name given to the Transylvanians of that district by the Rou- 
manians of the Old Kingdom. 
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Concluded in the spirit of free-trade ideology dominant at 
that period, the Convention of 1875 opened wide the Roumanian 
market to Austro-Hungarian products and assured in exchange 
an unlimited opening for Roumanian goods in the neighbouring 
Kingdom. Considered in the Principalities rather as a political 
act of independence towards Turkish suzerainty, this treaty 
nevertheless presented a danger for Roumanian industries, expo- 
sed thus to the competition of Austro-Hungarian industrial pro- 
ducts, a danger of which the rulers of Roumania were perfectly 
aware. On their part, the Hungarian Agrarians, very influential 
in Budapest, fearing the competition of Roumanian live-stock for 
Hungarian stock raising, exerted such pressure that, after the 
first four or five years, the Convention was applied less and less 
and was not renewed on its expiration. Hence, from 1886 began 
a Customs war which was to last six years. 

If the foreign trade of Roumania could then adapt itself to 
the newly created situation and turn towards new outlets and 
other sources of raw material, Transylvanian economy, for its 
part, went through one of the gravest crises. The reports of 
the Hungarian Chambers of Commerce, contain countless pro- 
tests demanding that an end should be put to the “ disaster ”’ 
provoked by the breaking off of commercial relations with the 
Principalities. These same reports show that in fact numerous 
firms were obliged to reduce their output, and certain even to 
close down their workshops. As a consequence of this acute 
crisis in Transylvanian economy, provoked by the breaking- 
off of natural commercial relations, massive emigrations from 
Transylvania took place. These continued up to the beginning 
of this century, most of the emigrants going to settle in Roumania. 

Transylvanian economy was kept in a sort of inferior situa- 
tion because of political frontiers which did not take into account 
the true destiny of Transylvania, ignoring the area of which it 
naturally forms a part. This will be seen also in the pages which 
follow; that economy could not find its normal place and pros- 
perity save in the framework of a Roumania which had accom- 
plished its territorial unity: Transylvania is drawn into this fra- 
mework not only because of an obvious political urgency, but 
also because of deep realities of an economic order. 
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2. — AGRICULTURE. 


The diversity of the soil and climate of Transylvania has, 
since earliest times, created the conditions necessary for the 
growth of all industries connected with agriculture. In general, 
if we study the agro-geological map of this region, we note 
that for the major part it consists of the chestnut-brown soil of 
the forestlands and ‘ pouzzolane’’ — a soil characteristic of 
all wooded and mountainous regions. 

From the agricultural point of view, Transylvania may be 
divided into three regions: 

1) The Transylvanian plateau, comprising the central, sou- 
thern and eastern parts of the province. 

2) The plain of the Tisza, consisting of a zone running along 
the western frontier and continuing the Pannonian steppe in the 
north-western part of the Banat. 

3) The North Carpathian region, which contains the northern 
part of the province. 

The territory of Transylvania comprises 10,2 millions of hec- 
tares, or 43% of the whole of Roumania. » If we analyse the dis- 
tribution of Transylvanian soil, we note that about one third of 
this soil is arable, a second third is covered with forests, and the 
remaining third is made up of meadowland, pastureland, vine- 
yards and orchards. We have here a well balanced distribution, 
as a result of Roumanian agrarian policy. 

The proportion of these different areas in the general make- 
up of Roumanian agricultural policy is the following: 

1) The arable lands of Transylvania represent approxima- 
tely 32% of the surface area given over to agriculture in the 
country as a whole. 

2) Meadowland (1,2 million hectares), reaching the pro- 
portion of 67%. 

3) Pastureland (1,4 million hectares), representing 50% of 
Roumanian pastures. Thus, for cattle-raising alone, Transylva- 
nia uses more than two and a half million hectares. 

4) The forests (3,4 million hectares) represent more than half 
(54%) of the resources of the country in forestland. 

The growing of fruit-trees has only a more limited importance, 
with 95.173 hectares, representing 0,9 % of Transylvanian 
territory, but 44% of the territory affected to this kind of far- 
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ming in the country as a whole. Vines cover 53.618 hectares, 
or 0,5 % of the territory of Transylvania, but 20 % of the 
whole of the Roumanian vineyards. 

By the extensive use of manures, by the practice of certain 
crop rotations, which grant a larger surface to the production of 
specialized crops, as also by its yield per hectare, Transylvanian 
agriculture is ahead of the other regions of Roumania. 

This agriculture has indeed evolved from the primary forms 
of extensive cultivation, chiefly devoted to cereals, to the higher 
forms of intensive and specialised farming. 

This evolution was partly the consequence of the Agrarian 
Reform carried through immediately after the union of Transyl- 
vania, with Roumania, that is between the years 1919 and 1922. 

Before the Union, Transylvania was considered as a “ lati- 
fundia ”’ country, of great agricultural estates of feudal origin. 
By the Agrarian Reform, the owners of these estates were expro- 
priated, and their lands distributed among the peasants. This 
great upheaval in the distribution of agricultural property was 
not marked with the seal of any policy of national partiality, 
the expropriation haying affected all great landowners, without 
distinction; while the benefits of the reform were available to 
qualified claimants whatever their nationality. 

1.663.809 hectares where affected by the expropriations pro- 
vided by the Transylvanian Agrarian Reform. This whole area 
was divided up among 310.766 peasants, of whom 82.640 were 
Hungarians and Germans. If the distribution of lands allocated 
to Roumanians is rather greater than a strictly ethnographical 
proportion would admit, the explanation is provided exclusively 
by the fact that the Roumanian peasantry formerly represented 
in Transylvania an agricultural class proletarianized and exploited 
by Magyar grandees. In fact, before the Agrarian Reform, of all 
the small holdings of less than 57,6 hectares, Roumanian peasants 
possessed on an average only a bare 0,6 hectare of land, whereas 
the peasants of other nationalities possessed holdings of 5,3 hec- 
tares on an average. 

Quite naturally, the social transformation represented by an 
agrarian reform brings in its wake a period of retrogression, espe- 
cially in a country which lacks capital —as is the case with Tran- 
sylvania — and where more than 300.000 peasant holdings have 
been created without the possibility of providing them at the 
same time with adequate agricultural equipment. 
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However, as will be seen farther on, Transylvanian agricul- 
ture, in the years which followed the Agrarian Reform, has recor- 
ded a series of successes. On the other hand, the consolidation 
of small peasant estates has had as its manifest result to fix the 
population on the land; the surplus do not turn to the towns, 
nor to non-agricultural occupations unless new possibilities of 
living are offered them in the industries complementary to agri- 
culture. This tendency has been accentuated under the Rouma- 
nian regime, re-establishing thus the normal balance between the 
rural population and the industrial urban population. During 
the period between 1900 and 1919, the non-agricultural popula- 
tion of Transylvania only increased from 24,5 % to 26,9 %. 
Whereas, in the first ten years of the Roumanian regime, this 
percentage rose incessantly, reaching 30,4 % in 1930. The 
explanation of this phenomenon lies in the fact that Transylva- 
nian industry, having found new outlets in the provinces of 
the pre-war Kingdom, has been able to absorb the surplus agri- 
cultural population. However, this process of absorption has 
not hindered the progress of Transylvanian agriculture. The 
following pages will show this. 

Taken as a whole, Transylvanian iyaseianehia is not exclusi- 
vely given over to the growing of cereals, and its possibilities of 
production, in this field, hardly go beyond the needs of local 
consumption. Apart from the regions of surplus production 
of the Banat, the other Transylvanian regions produce Just 
enough to cover the needs of the population. Every year, the 
North of the country and, in general, the mountain regions have 
to import from the rest of Roumania appreciable quantities of 
cereals, especially maize. It is the Danubian plains of the for- 
mer Kingdom which, within the framework of Roumanian eco- 
nomy, provide the necessary complement, as well as the surplus 
destined for export. The raising of cereals in Transylvania 
covers nevertheless a surface of about 2.600.000 hectares, and 
represents an annual production of about 32.500.000 quintals 
on an average. The raising of cereals is most abundant in the 
region of the Tisza plain, in the West of Transylvania and in the 
plain of the Banat, with the exception of maize and oats, which 
are produced even in the mountainous regions. 

Among the cereals grown, wheat occupies the first place: 
1.100.000 hectares. It is specially widely grown in the Banat, 
a region which must be considered as the most advanced of the 
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whole of Roumania for the farming of autumn wheat. Most 
varieties of good quality seed found in Roumania are selected 
from among the Banat wheats. Maize covers a surface of about 
987.000 hectares. It is widespread throughout all regions of 
Transylvania. 

Under Roumanian rule, the areas sown with cereals have made 
immense progress. As a result of great social transformations 
due to the Agrarian Reform, the standard of living of the popu- 
lation has risen, and the consumption of ‘“ mamaliga ” (1) has 
given way to that of bread. But the growing of maize, which 
takes second place, has increased also, because of the needs 
arising from more intensive stock-breeding. 

The total of cereal-producing areas has passed from an annual 
average of 2.090.000 hectares during the period between 1921 
and 1925, to an average of 2.600.000 hectares between 1936 
and 1939, an increase of 20,8 % in the first twenty years of 
the Roumanian regime. Taken singly, wheat passed from 
776.000 hectares in 1921 to 1.103.000 hectares in 1938, and 
maize, from 774.000 hectares to 987.000, in the same interval. 
However, during that interval, ‘the general percentage of cereal- 
producing land fell from 78,2 % to 74,4 %, in relation to the 
total area of arable land; this being due to the recession of 
cereals before specialized farming. 

The small peasant holding in Transylvania has shown itself 
favourable to specialized crops, which is a sign of a higher agr:- 
cultural standard. These specialised crops developed thanks 
to careful methods of intensive farming, which are in contrast 
with the extensive farming of the Hungarian “latifundia”’ of the 
past. By the larger profit they make possible, and by their food 
and industrial value, they are particularly important for the 
national Roumanian economy, as well as for European economy. 

Food plants occupy a preponderant place in Transylvania: 
the area sown increased from an annual average of 109.000 hec- 
tares, between the years 1921 and 1925, to 150.000 hectares 
between 1936 and 1939, an increase of 37,7 %. In the same 
interval of time, the areas sown with lentils increased from 
1.558 hectares to 8.995 hectares, those planted with onions from 
380 to 7.617 hectares, and those planted with cabbages from 
3.542 to 11.659 hectares. Transylvania produces 55 to 60 % 


(1) A kind of porridge made of maize flour, and similar to Italian 
“ polenta ’’, 
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of the total production of potatoes in the country, 30% of the 
onions, 50 % of the cabbages and 45 % of the chick-peas. 
The areas sown with industrial plants also shew an appreciable 
increase: between 1921 and 1925, the average area was 44.000 
hectares, which rose to about 65.000 during the years 1936- 
1939. The surface area given up to sunflowers increased from 
6.777 hectares in 1921 to 20.531 in 1938; hamp, from 20.480 hec- 
tares to 23.312, 57% of the national production. Sugar-beet 
rose from 8.167 to 9.425, 34% of the national production. 
Soja appears as a new crop and covers an area of 1.982 hectares. 

Transylvania devotes annually to fodder-crops (for the period 
1936-1939) an area of about 290.000 hectares, more than that 
devoted to these by the whole of the rest of the country. Bet- 
ween 1921 and 1925, these crops only covered 178.000 hec- 
tares. Clover heads the list with 125.000 hectares, which 
represent 81% of the hay and 95% of the seed produced by 
the whole of Roumania; then comes lucern, with 52 % of the 
hay and 82 % of the seed. Mention should also be made of 
the natural meadowland, which provides about 34 millions of 
quintals of hay, that is to say.73\% ‘of Roumanian production. 

. To sum up, specialised farming is in full progress in Transyl- _ 
vania: during the first twenty years of Roumanian agrarian 
policy, the surfaces sown increased by nearly 38 % for food 
crops, 52 % for industrial crops and 65 % for fodder crops. 

If the state of Transylvanian agriculture under Magyar 
domination is compared with the results obtained after twenty 
years of Roumanian rule, it will be ascertained: 

1) That the Agrarian Reform has, not only not hampered, but 
has encouraged the expansion of agriculture; 

2) That there is a marked tendency towards a specializa- 
tion of crops. 


Viticulture is a very old form of agricultural activity in Rou- 
mania. To-day, vines cover a surface of 53.618 hectares or 20 % 
of the national vineyards, with a production of about 1.500.000 
hectolitres of wine. Vine-growing centres of repute are to be 
found in Transylvania: fine white wines come from Heideldorf 
(Nasaud), from Teaca (Muresh), Cornesti (Tarnava-Mica). The 
essential characteristic of Transylvanian viticulture is that it 
has reached an advanced stage, each region only exploiting 
special varieties adapted to the climate and the soil. The pro- 
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portion of directly producing hybrids is lower here than in the 
rest of the country. Formerly, the wines of Transylvania were 
much in demand in the markets of Central Europe. They were 
used to improve local vintages. To-day, they still hold an impor- 
tant place among Roumanian exports, especially the wines used 
for making champagne. Roumanian viticulture includes also 
vast plantations of American vine-stock; numerous nurseries 
renowned for their grafting vines provide a considerable con- 
tribution towards the new plantations in the rest of the country. 


Fruit-trees in Transylvania cover an area of about 95.000 hec- 

tares, or 0,9 °% of the territory of the province, and 44% of 
the,Roumanian orchard. The sheltered valleys of the Transyl- 
vanian mountains provide suitable sites for the plantations of 
fruit-trees, the products of which are well known and appreciated 
on foreign markets. Three fruit-producing regions can be dis- 
tinguished in Transylvania: 
::. 1) The Northern Carpathian region, where the towns of 
Baia-Mare, Satu-Mare, and Bistritza-Nasaud were formerly 
centres of;supply for central Europe; they, export to-day a con- 
siderable tonnage of fruit of a superior quality. The essential 
characteristic of this region is the sustained production and the 
quite exceptional variety of high quality fruit, especially apples: 
the conditions there are excellent for the successful growing of 
the * Jonathan ”’ variety. 

2) The Transylvanian plateau, lying between the Carpathians, 
the Apuseni Mountains, and the Northern Carpathian region. 
Which contains the famous centres of Hunedoara, Tarnave, Sibiu 
and Orastie. This region produces noble varieties of apples 
such as the “ Jonathan’’, the “Golden Parmain’’, the “‘ Landen 
Peping ”’. 

3) The Western region, lying between the plain of the Tisza 
and the Apuseni Mountains. It is characterized by the growing 
of apricots and peaches. Good quality plums, nuts and espe- 
cially cherries are also produced there. 

The fruits of Transylvania are sent, on the one hand, towards 
the great centres of consumption of the pre-war Kingdom and, 
on the other hand, to foreign markets. Up to the second World 
War, Transylvanian exports came to half of the total Roumanian 
fruit exports. 
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3. — SYLVICULTURE. 


The forestlands form one of the oldest riches of Transylvania, 
and are a harmonious complement to agriculture and stock- 
raising. The first general inventory of Transylvanian forests, 
ordained by the Roumanian administration in 1919, fixed the area 
covered by them at 3.952.000 hectares. The Agrarian Reform 
of 1919-1922 made over for cultivation about 670.000 hectares 
of wooded land, thus accomplishing a work of high economic 
utility. But this initiative reduced the forestland to 3.282.000 
hectares, and the percentage of wooded regions fell from 39,2% 
to 32,1 %. 

With regard to the ‘fatal limit” of deforestation, which the 
science of forestry has fixed at about 25 %, Transylvania has 
still to-day a margin of 7%. Only in Finland (75,5 %), in 
Sweden (52,1 %), and in Russia (83 %) are higher percentages 
of forestation to be found. The other countries have much 
lower percentages: Germany and Yugoslavia 30%, Bulgaria, 
Norway and Poland 24 %, Switerzland 23 %, Portugal 22 %, 
France 19 %, Greece and Belgium 18 %, Italy 16 %, Spain 9 %, 
Denmark and Holland 7%, and lastly Great Britain 5 %. So 
therefore, after twenty years of Roumanian administration, 
Transylvania is classed fourth in Europe from this point of 
view, keeping intact the “absolutely forest’ zone, and encrca- 
ching only on the zone called “ relatively forest ” for land indis- 
pensable to social and economic progress. 

The Transylvanian forest vegetation can be divided into 
three zones : 

1) The zone of resinous trees, which covers 829.000 hectares, 
or 25,2 % of Transylvanian forestland. The pitchpine is found 
in a percentage of 21,5 %, the fir 3,3 %, the pine and the larch 
together 0,4 %. 

2) The beech zone, which covers 1.528.000 hectares, or 46,6 % 
of Transylvanian forestland. 

3) The oak zone, cover a surface of 720.000 hectares, or 22 % 
of the total. 

Roumania has taken the most far-sighted measures to 
improve forest-lands which were in bad condition. So, during 
the ten years preceding the Diktat, the slopes of rubble were 
banked up, the beds of torrents corrected and forests planted in 
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the river valleys converging on the middle Danube and the 
Tisza, over a surface of 42.008 hectares. This work of restoring 
deteriorated sites and the forestation of bare and unproductive 
surfaces has been intensified from year to year, according to a 
plan laid down by the Ministry of Agriculture and Estates, 
Since 1923, the Roumanian forest Code has been extended to 
Transylvania; thus abolishing the Magyar law of 1879, which 
allowed trees to be felled freely in private forests, without pre- 
vious estimates being given or rules of exploitation. The new 
Roumanian Code brings all wooded estates under the Forestry 
regulations, whatever the forms of ownership may be. At the 
same time, to assure the reforestation of areas of forest cut down, 
every landowner is obliged to deposit a guarantee “ of forest 
regeneration’, fixed at a certain sum per hectare and_ in 
proportion to the effective expense which reforestation would 
demand. These measures of restraint have protected forests 
from ravage and devastation. In 1930, a law was passed con- 
cerning the reconditioning of deteriorated lands. As a conse- 
quence of this law, 150.000 hectares of woodland ravaged by 
the action, of torrents, have been, the object of operations in 
Roumania; Transylvania alone has consolidated a third, that is 
42.000 hectares. 

Finally, great progress has been made in the economic evo- 
lution of Roumanian forestry by the setting up, in 1935, of the 
“ Institute of Forestry Research and Experiments’’. It may be 
mentioned that, among the first undertakings of the Institute, 
figured the study of the conditions of growth of forests and spe- 
cies of trees in the regions of Casa-Verde (Banat), of Sabet and 
of Gurghiu (district of Muresh), and in numerous other experi- 
mental zones in Transylvania. 


4. — STOCK-RAISING. 


Nature has given Transylvania conditions favourable for 
stock-breeding: the people of Roumania have devoted themselves 
to this activity since the earliest times; it provides moreover 
an admirable complement to agriculture. The chain of the 
Carpathians and Apuseni Mountains, with their excellent grazing, 
the subcarpathian hills, rich in pastureland and meadows, aS 
well as the whole of the Transylvanian plateau, are very propi- 
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tious regions for stock-breeding. What is noteworthy in Tran- 
sylvanian stockbreeding, is the presence of western breeds, and 
the activity of skilful breeders in looking after their animals 
according to the most up-to-date requirements. 
Transylvanian livestock, according to the 1940 data, counted 
the following effectives: 
% compared to 
national pre-war 


Heads of animals livestock 
Bovines ..........00. 1.546.727 41,0 
Horses.............. 525.585 33,7 
Buffalos ............ 179.744 95,0 
SHECpi fae ise ae aias 3.653.316 33,6 
GOAatS: joecass ewes 168.902 46,0 
PUGS stacy iaeniiekateees 1.304.645 50,0 
POUDETY vc csen wees 9.464.623 33,0 


A rational organization for the raising of selected breeds has 
given Transylvania, both in Roumanian internal trade and 
especially in the export trade, .a place, of. greater, importance in 
proportion, than that indicated by the mere number of heads of 
cattle. The progress of stock-raising, begun under the Magyar 
regime during the years 1900-1910, has gone on under Rouma- 
nian rule. Since the Union, first-class animals, coming from 
Switzerland, Germany, Austria and Hungary, have been imported 
for the stock-breeding centres of Transylvania — notably 1.778 
bulls and cows, 777 stallions and mares, 959 boars and sows, etc. 

The number of horses has risen from 300.000 heads in 1921, 
to 600.000 in 1939, the number of sheep, from 2,8 millions to 
3,7 millions and that of pigs from 1 million to 1,6 million. 

The work of improving the breeds has been developed by 
the stock-raising syndicates. Under Magyar rule, only three 
syndicates existed, organized in the Saxon regions around 1910. 
To-day, Transylvania has 48 stock-breeders’ syndicates. At the 
competition held in 1936 for the best cows in Roumania, the 
three first prizes went to three Transylvanian small-holders, 
whose animals gave the average daily yield of 29,7, 24,9 and 
24,6 litres of milk. 

A very definite progress in quality and in quantity has been 
obtained in pig-breeding. Under Magyar rule, the types of 
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meat were only represented by mediocre elements. In the first 
twenty years of Roumanian administration, the ‘‘ mangalitza ” 
was very largely replaced by white meat pork, as well as the 
“Basna’’ breed. As a result of these improvements, the 
quality of Transylvanian pork has been unanimously recognized 
and appreciated abroad; this meat is quoted highly in the Vienna 
market, and is in demand even on the more distant and exacting 
markets of England and the United States of America. 


5. — INDUSTRY. 


The Metal- bearing Deposits of Transylvania. - Varied geological 
formations lie in concentric bands beneath the mountains, hills 
and plains which surround the Transylvanian plateau. Each 
of them contains a great number of mining riches, distributed 
to the advantage of the Carpathian population; thus, almost all 
the metals and minerals lie in the centre of Transylvania. In 
the axis of the Western Carpathians, for example, are to be 
found gold, silver, iron and bauxite — the ore used in the making 
of aluminium. ~In the axis of the Southern Carpathians, mica 
and the most important building materials are extracted. The 
Eastern Carpathians contain pyrites, manganese, copper, sul- 
phur and, in the volcanic mountain regions, a great variety of 
mineral waters. - 

This harmony in the distribution of metal-bearing deposits 
all round the Transylvanian plateau is not a unique phenomenon 
in Roumania. A similar harmony as regards minerals of the 
same economic importance is to be found throughout the whole 
of the national territory. Apart from coal and petroleum — 
substances producing caloric power — the Carpathian area in 
the very heart of Transylvania also contains methane (or marsh 
gas), with which the sedimentary rocks of the Plateau are impre- 
gnated over a huge expanse. The estimates made by the geo- 
logical services of the Roumanian National Society of Methane 
Gas, put at 575 milliards of cubic metres the Transylvanian 
reserves of methane gas. 

Among the reserves of inorganic raw materials, iron ore may 
first be quoted. It is found in the Banat, at Poiana Rusca, 
and in the Apuseni Mountains. Certain deposits consist solely of 
magnetite, others of magnetite, hematite and limonite together, 
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others of manganiferous limonite. The reserves of iron depo- 
sits being worked at present are valued at 13,2 million tons, 
with 40 % content of iron. Apart from mines now being 
worked, there are also deposits which have not yet been explored, 
but which may be identified from abandoned shafts. The re- 
opening of certain galleries will doubtless permit the discovery 
of new deposits, which will add to the reserves. Meanwhile, the 
reserves known to-day constitute a modest potential of iron metal- 
lurgy; so that the steel industry uses the process of mixing cast- 
iron and scrap-iron (70 % scrap-iron and 30 % cast-iron). 

Manganese Deposits are found in Transylvania, in the Banat 
and in the Apuseni Mountains. The ore is usually formed of 
hydrated oxides of manganese mixed with limonite. Chrome 
Ores, which are found only in the Banat, have not yet been 
exploited. 

Aluminium Ore is spread over the districts of Bihor and 
Alba; the reserves of it are estimated at about 3,5 million tons. 
Only the ores lying in the two producing regions of Bihor are 
exploited at present. 

Copper is met with most often in the form of sulphides asso- 
ciated with pyrites and, gold, silver, lead and zinc ores... Copper 
is found in the Banat, the Apuseni Mountains and the Eastern 
Carpathians. 

Lead and Zine are found in the form of sulphides (galena 
and blende) mixed with pyrites, chalcopyrites and sometimes 
gold or silver. Hence they are treated at the same time as the 
compound gold and silver ore. The total reserves of lead and 
zinc ores were estimated in 1937 at 2,2 millions of tons, with a 
lead content of 2 to 6 % and a zinc content of 6 to 12 %. 

Pyrites is fairly widespread in almost all the metal-bearing 
deposits: it appears at times in directly workable concentra- 
tions. 

Molybdenum is found in the Banat and in the North of Trans- 
sylvania, in the form of molybdenite. 

Mercury is met with in the district of Alba, in the form of 
cinabra associated with pyrites, quartz and calcite. 

Arsenic appears in a free state in the gold-bearing seams of 
the Apuseni Mountains, and also in the form of sulphides and 
realgar, in the Banat. 

Gold, which is never found alone, but always mixed with 
silver, appears in the North of Transylvania — in the region of 
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Baia-Mare — and in the Apuseni Mountains. According to 
recent statistics, the total reserve of gold ore amounts to 1,8 mil- 
lion tons, with an average gold content of 6,5 grams per ton, — 
in the region of Baia-Mare — and in the Apuseni Mountains, 
to 6,3 millions of tons, with a content of 7,6 grams per ton. 

Here should be mentioned in addition, since raw materials are 
being considered, the forests which have constituted and still 
constitute another of the important riches of Transylvania. 
Wood was, for a very long period, the principal raw material 
used in the making of many objects necessary to man. ‘The use 
of wood for heating was exclusive until recent years. 


The Industrial Progress of Transylvania after the Union. - 
The exploitation of the subsoil of Transylvania has only been 
carried out, on a big scale, in recent years. So these natural 
riches, since there was no intensive and rational treatment, were 
not able to bring to the standard of living and the civilization of 
Transylvania a contribution corresponding to their value. 

From these facts the statement made by a Saxon investi- 
gator, Emil Taudler, at the beginning of this century, appears 
perfectly justified : ‘* In the whole of, Europe.perhaps’’, he writes, 
“there isno country sorich in natural resources as Transylvania. 
However, there are few regions where the population is so poor 
and the exploitation of natural riches so neglected. In spite of 
its natural wealth, this country is incapable of feeding its popu- 
lation, and that is why, each year, several thousands emigrate, 
some to Roumania, others to America. Many of these people 
are lost to the country ”’. 

In truth, a feudal regime, a mediocre conception of govern- 
ment, the systematic removal of the major part of the Transyl- 
vanian population — notably the Roumanians — from all pos- 
sibility of town life, have maintained local industry in an unde- 
servedly backward situation; and yet there are found united 
objective conditions which should have facilitated the setting 
up of a powerful industrial organization. 

Transylvanian industry, as a result of conflicting economic 
interests between Hungary and Austria, did not succeed, during 
the 19th century, in developing the manufacture of finished pre- 
ducts: it had to be satisfied with standard production, goods of a 
better quality having to be imported from Austria. It has only 
been possible to develop the natural riches of Transylvania 
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and to put the finished products on the international markets, 
by massive investments of labour and capital in the industrial 
sectors of extraction and manufacture of the most important 
raw materials — new conditions offered to Transylvania only 
after the Union realized with the former Kingdom on the Ist 
December 1918. Before this date, the utilization of natural 
riches was generally rudimentary, and Transylvania’s industrial 
contribution to the international market was small: forest and 
agricultural products were the principal features of its economy. 
It was only after the Union that Transylvania acquired, also in 
the industrial field, the highly significant situation of a part 
which found its place in a whole. 

Indeed, it is industrial activity which in the general make-up 
of Transylvanian economy, has been able to develop on the 
greatest scale after the union with Roumania. Engineer 
G. Ioanitziu, a competent judge of Roumanian industry, has said 
in 1938 that “ within the Austro-Hungarian Empire, Transylva- 
nian industry was an outlying industry of local interest. Situa- 
ted on the fringe of the great Monarchy, provided with only poor 
means of communication, far from raw materials and fuel as 
well as from the ‘great centres: of: consumption, with no outlet 
to the sea, Transylvanian industry had to be content with out- 
of-date mechanical installations, only sufficient to deal with local 
consumption’. Farther on, in the same study, may be read 
that “ certain of the more important manufactures, owing their 
existence to special conditions, were set up under the protection 
of the State. It was still the Hungarian State which undertook 
to distribute subsidies every year to certain of the Transylvanian 
factories. This shows that, under the Hungarians, Transylva- 
nian industry needed protection if it was to survive. The fact 
that, after the union with Roumania, this industry was able to 
develop so quickly, without any protection of the kind offered 
by the Hungarians, merely proves that it was totally integrated 
into the economic life of the pre-war Kingdom ”’. 

It is indeed certain that the industries which prospered in 
the heart of Austria-Hungary had no interest in seeing Transyl- 
vanian industry develop; they wanted to possess trade openings 
in that region, but without competition. The industrialization 
of Roumania once it had regained its territorial integrity, and 
especially the industrialization of Transylvania, is not a pheno- 
menon of the kind witnessed in certain agricultural States imme- 
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diately after the war of 1914-1918. It is to be accounted for 
by the re-inclusion of Transylvania into its natural geographical 
sphere wich, offering it normal openings, allowed it to turn to 
account the riches of its soil and sub-soil, for a much more 
considerable industrial development than that of the provinces 
of the Old Kingdom. 

In order to illustrate this industrial development by a few 
figures, it should suffice to show the development of power 
throughout the provinces. Such a Table discloses that Rouma- 
nian industry as a whole, and not only Transylvanian industry, 
has realized considerable progress in the twenty years following 
the world war: 


Evolution of Manufacturing Industries according to Provinces 
(1924-1938) 


1924 1927 1935 1938 


a) The Old Kingdom 
Horse Power Units.... 157.096 196.961 263.773 280.434 
40,3). %o-<:42,9%- 45,2 % 52,7 % 

b) Transylvania 


— .... 205.146 234.235 277.683 300.854 
52,6 % 505% 47,8% 416% 

c) Bucovina 
— wee. 19,870 21.877 27.683 28.379 
51% 47% 50% 40% 

d) Bessarabia 


7.437 10.338 21.808 _ 
20% 2.2% 2,0% ad 


Roumania, total 


<3 ee. 389.549 463.411 580.947. — 
100% 100% 100% £=— 


‘The same balance appears in the following Table, which shows 
the number of Transylvanian industrial firms, and the percen- 
tage of those created between 1919 and 1930 in the urban 
centres of this province. 
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% of 

Industrial industries created 

Towns Firms between 1919-1930 
BTA oid cexsiauslediateb ee tag weeds 1.300 62,3 
BYASOV iisedudietete ena Res areal 1.130 54,3 
ClUp avendseas ees Makes 1.547 60,2 
DANO) acntrtecetds epee ira batman et 533 46,9 
Mediash ..............0000% 232 54,3 
Oradea id ioulieieetaenas & 1.445 65,9 
Petrosani ................-5 128 67,3 
| esc) A 42 ee 202 67,8 
Satu-Mare .............0005 955 50,2 
SIDIUseiseee eed josh hc aewtae 1.007 55,4 
Targu-Muresh .............. 731 57,0 
Timisoara .........0ccc eee 1.649 66,0 
TUT A v. chee sedaoe enh Saeed ete 448 56,5 


As the data given above do not, of themselves, allow us to 
conclude, here is the value of Transylvanian industrial production 
given in American dollars, for two different, times, separated by 
an interval of five years only. 


VALUE OF THE INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION OF TRANSYLVANIA 








1922 1927 
In dollars 

Electro-technical metallurgy ....... 14.160.000  30.050.000 
Wood, paper and graphic arts...... 9.233.000  17.540.000 
Chemical Products .............04. 5.426.000 8.435.000 
F000 Products ray cis 6 oitos ewes 11.193.000 28.300.060 
Textiles i vcntwnens Wiwectaeadeaee 11.373.000 —20.000.000 
Leather Goods ...............000. 3.533.000 9.820.000 
Building materials, pottery, glassware 4.500.000 6.060.000 

TOTAL ssa 59.418.000 120.205.000 


The Table given above shows that the value of the industrial 
products of Transylvania and the Banat doubled between 1922 
and 1927, rising from 59 millions of dollars to 120 millions. This 
increase is due as much to the wider openings found by Transyl- 
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vanian industry within its own territory, as to openings offered 
by the other provinces of the new country. 

The forest and mineral wealth, animal products, methane 
gas, coal, lignite, waterfalls, in short the raw materials and the 
fuel, existed even before the Union, but they were not able to 
promote so rapid a progress; moreover, we must take into consi- 
deration the fact that this progress was registered at a period 
when, as a result of the repercussions of the world war, not only 
was capital not abundant, but'a somewhat severe monetary 
crisis was also taking place. Finally must be added the deva- 
uation of the Leu. 

In order the better to appreciate the newly created situation, 
first must be examined certain industrial sectors and certain 
firms which existed already at the time of Austro-Hungarian 
domination. 

The exploitation of methane gas, for example, has risen 
from about 70 millions of cubic metres at the time of the Union, 
to 349 millions in 1940. Figures for two of the last years before 
the Diktat of Vienna, may be taken at random to show in what 
proportion methane gas was used, on the one hand, as a raw 
material in industry and, on the other hand,as a source of heat 
and light Gn cubic metres): 


Quantity used (m.°%) 


Year by Industry for Heat and Light 
ROG) feiss std ents heten Aa 222.456 .625 24.089.394 
TODS sae a Sena aa ee AN 266.293.174 24.491 .329 
gE eae ae eran ara a 308.935.717 39.718 .822 


The Coal Industry. - The first coal mine in Transylvania was 
discovered in 1790 at Steierlack, in the department of Carash. 
For Hungary, Transylvanian coal was of mediocre interest as 
she drew her supplies from Silesia, the Tatra Mountains, at Pécs 
and Salgotarjan. 

During the 13 years from 1927 to 1939, Transylvanian pro- 
duction gave the following results: 
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Year Production in Tons 
TODD ice Shs Bed be Rh ee BAG ee 2.726.322 
L928 an.b AShschs ORs bowed sabes Mee ee 2.560.098 
V929: scene ett hia se Niece Ba ee cata ee has 2.407.822 
LOBOS :gtek ies Ss Sins h PELE OSE Ge OBIS 2.026.312 
LOST: eee ua Se Meek Selatan 1.601.150 
19352 2h s OE ach oink ERLE a as 1.406.360 
V9B3* 5 ka Oe ei ele Bibcs. kaa sore Mass aR a 1.218.474 
TOBA shies con teatiose here beers woke acerca Pate O84, 1.408.758 
DOBD. osc. 2 Biel ed er teord paeveee aS Pa eases 1.544.710 
TO3G 2 ceca ateuelh. erases nwlene Odie oe Seeiate ates bse 1.583.690 
19372 scans eid die hia Sows oh vw eee tes Oe 1.762.596 
TOSS ics eters coset eh dated esata Seaton aaah 1.917.601 
FOB O80 3. sindo tenance amet eeeme es eivael a eek ke 1.978.626 


The drop in coal production, from 1931, is due to the fact that 
the chief buyer of Roumanian coal, the Railway Company, 
began in that year to use fuel oil far more extensively. 

Divided according to grades, the 1939 production was as 
follows: 


Brown Coal 2.0 oes oe sitis che gree aes 1.656.920 tons 

PiteCO al sctcteeke illest aeat ies hue oe, Pd ane aloo 282.006 — 

BAG MUG acre elt teh Ming wed hele end a's hela s ae 38.107 — 

ANthracit@sss cds aween cous aees Hoenig O5 1.593 — 
The mining regions are distributed thus in 1939: 

District of Hunedoara .......... 00. e eee eee 1.532.757 tons 
—_ Garashl acd sc d glove ab oder 211.555 —- 
son CUI isa v eccotcdinia tales ecb a's 101.897 — 
wee BYaSOV 84: i445 deeettnieaceee bale os 70.841 — 
— SAA) hort eS aces Sets ed arene 58.698 — 
— SQVETIN 2... eee eee ees 2.878 — 


The most important coal producing region in Transylvania, 
and even in the whole of Roumania, is that of the district 
of Hunedoara, with the Jiu valley. Almost all the coal mined 
in this valley is brown coal. Pit-coal is mined especially in the 
Banat and in the district of Brasov, lignite in that of Hunedoara 
and anthracite in the Banat. The districts of Cluj, Salaj and 
Severin produce brown coal. 
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Ore-mining and manufacturing Industry. - The Transylva- 
nian subsoil, as has already been shown, contains innumerable 
substances of varied quantities and value. The production of 
ores in 1939 was the following: 


Gold and Silver (including lead) ore ......... 724.652 tons 
TPO OTC i ae cee salen cacs tak eethes et oe aie eh 143.078 — 
ATUMMIUI OLE: gstesab oder ee see eee Sasa tees 10.774. — 
COPPELiOLe aise staindes: 2 tiaras tewiace teh vssy Benen as 24.397 — 
Manganese Ore... eee eee eee eee 41.447 — 
Molybdenum ore......... ce eee eee eee eens 5.977 
Bismuth O7e ..... 0... cece eee eee ee eens 4.055 — 
PYTIbeSOLe seh eictts at wi aie eee deaaie lees 11.641 — 
Lead and Zinc ore... 6... ee eee eee 46.011 — 


According to research undertaken by the Roumanian Geo- 
logical Institute, the visible and probable reserves of Transylva- 
nian iron ore are the following: 





% of 

content Total _Reserves in tons 
Region in iron _ in tons visible probable 
TRCHUC sxuine ewe 36-40 3.000.000 1.000.000 2.000.000 
Ghelar cis nek 32-44 9.500.000 5.500.000 4.000.000 
Vadul Doberi...... 36 680.000 300.000 380.000 
Dalal wins gag 50-60 1.000.000 400.000 600.000 

Lueta (Vlahitza) ... 32-45 200.000 200.000 — 
TOTAL: 6425: 14.380.000 7.400.000 6.980.000 


The iron industry of Transylvania can, therefore, count on 
14 million tons of ore cf an average iron content of 40 %. It 
has been estimated that the needs of Transylvania in ore 
amount to about 400.000 tons par year. So the reserves can 
supply the iron industry for a period of 35 years only. 

Gold and Silver.- Gold constitutes one of the most conside- 
rable riches of Transylvanian territory: this province alone pro- 
duces more precious metal than any other country in Europe. 
Since the time of the Romans, there were important centres of 
gold mining at Ampelum (Zlatna) and at Alburus Major (Rosia 
Montana and Bucium). From the time when the Romans gave 
up Dacia, the exploitations diminished in intensity until the 
13th Century. At this epoch, at the same time as Saxon agri- 
cultural colonists, miners came to Transylvania to help with the 
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perfectioning of the rudimentary native installations. In the 
18th century, gold-mining made new progress: suitable impor- 
tance began to be given to the metals associated with the gold- 
ores, notably to zinc, copper and lead. Various legislative 
measures, in the 19th century, improved the conditions of gold- 
mining: so the production rose to 851 kgs in 1834, and to 1.109 kgs 
in 1887; under Hungarian rule, the highest figure was reached 
in 1913, with 2.781 kgs. 

Under Roumanian rule, the exploitation of the gold-mines of 
Transylvania was resumed with perfected scientific methods. 
The production, after the first world war, reached a level previously 
unknown. At present, only the small producers still use rudi- 
mentary processes of extraction, in particular in certain centres in 
the Apuseni Mountains and at Rosia Montana. In these regions, 
the mining estates are much split-up, the majority of estates being 
no greater than one hectare. The exploitation is carried on main- 
ly through groups of ‘‘cuxes”’ (1) or portions of capital invested. 

A primitive system is also carried on by the “ goldwashers”’, 
in the bed of the Ariesh and the Sebesh. The quantities obtai- 
ned are not very considerable, but are of a very fine quality. 
Only the State undertakings and certain big private firms work 
the gold mines on a rational basis. 

In 1938, there were 645 small producers. Among them, 60-4 
produced Jess than one kg of gold, 34 produced between 1 and 
3 kgs, 5 between 3 and 5 kgs, and 2 more than 5 kgs. In 1939, 
all the small producers together extracted 188 kgs of gold. 


Production of Gold in Transylvania in the Years 1921-1939. 


Production Production 

Year in Kgs Year in Kgs. 
VOT) 8 vaca 1.104 1981 oi eae tess 2.741 
1922 6. ng iss nets 1.337 1932 cet dean 3.191 
1923) see dens es 1.342 T9983 eileen te 4,435 
1924. soe. wees 1.311 Lh ior: one eeperener 3.468 

1 ko 15 era 1.245 193 Dict i es 4.671 
1926 oe ecedaes 1.731 193634 se 4,977 
L927 aes dates 2.006 1937 vg ha. Ye 9.465 
19285 ., Santas es 1.809 1938.......... 4.912 
1929 ......... 2.213 1939.......... 4.667 
1980 sedate gets 2.672 


(1) In German, Kuz means a part, a share in the financing of a mine. 
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Silver comes chiefly from the silver-lead ore of the mines in 
the North of Transylvania (Baia-Mare region) and, in a limited 
measure, from the gold-silver ores. It also constitutes one of 
the important riches of the province. Between 1921 and 1930, 
the production of silver hardly varied. It remained below the 
level of 5.000 kgs per year. It is only since 1930 that the 
quantity produced has doubled, the increase continuing until it 
reached more than nine times the quantity extracted at the 
moment of the Union. This increase is due especially to the 
fact that the most important firms, the “ Phoenix ’’ Company 
of Baia-Mare and the State Company ‘“M.I.N.A.U.R.”’ of 
Baia-Sprie and Capnic have modernised their installations for 
the treatment of the ore. 


On passing on to the study of the various undertakings, it is 
to be noted that the metallurgical industry is in full progress: the 
factories of Resitza have increased their motor power, which rose 
from 27.810 H.P. in 1919 to 45.745 H.P. in 1939. The State 
factories at Hunedoara increased theirs from 4.200 H.P. to 
20.000 H.P. The personnel too increased in number: 3.326 
employees instead of 1.600. Therefore; for these factories the 
increase is one of 380 % for power and 108 % for personnel. 
In the Hess factory at Sibiu, the driving power increases from 
15 H.P. to 187, and the number of workmen from 26 to 263. 
The Rieger factories, in the same town, use 665 H.P. instead of 
211, and the Prinz works at Satu-Mare 175 H.P. instead of 69, 
and 753 workmen instead of 161. 

The iron industry holds the first place in Roumanian metal- 
lurgy. It is established almost entirely in Transylvania 
(Resitza, Titan-Nadrag-Calan, Vlahitza). Resitza is the most 
important centre: it possesses two blast-furnaces, one coking- 
plant, six Siemens-Martin furnaces and two electric furnaces. 
This factory can thus produce cast-iron and steel, as well as 
the whole range of sheet iron, metallic constructions and 
machines, and tools of every kind. Secondly comes the Titan- 
Nadrag-Calan firm which, in 1935, installed and set going a 
blast-furnace at Calan. As at Resitza, these factories carry out 
a plan of vertical concentration: they possess all the equipment 
for manufacturing, and treat the crude metal from its arrival 
until its delivery as a finished product. 

The State factories at Hunedoara possess blast-furnaces the 
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total capacity of which is 150.000 tons of reduced metal. Lami- 
nating works were set up in 1920 at Cluj, under the name of “ Wire 
Industry’. Under Roumanian rule, on the fringe of the iron 
industry proper, the “Astra Wagons ’”’ factories established their 
vast workshops at Brasov; in this same town, the “ Copsa- 
Mica-Cugir ’’ Society was founded for the manufacture of pro- 
ducts necessary for National Defence, and the “‘ Metrom”’ and 
“Farola’’ metallurgical works were built. The progress of 
these Transylvanian industries has been so great, that the impor- 
tation of metallurgical products, in 1924 equal to 60 % of the 
total consumption of the country, in 1939 only represented 37 %. 

The Food Industry shows similar progress: for example, the 
sugar refinery of Bod (Brasov) used 4.865 H.P. in 1939, instead 
of 1.640 H.P. in 1919; that at Targu-Muresh 2.942 H.P., instead 
of 616 H.P. 

In the Textile Industry, the Scherg factories at Brasov 
registered an increase of from 651 H.P. in 1919 to 2.070 H.P. in 
1939, and from 450 workers to 1.185. The Tellmann factories, 
in the same town, increased from 90 H.P. to 320 H.P., and from 
132 workers to 273. The Sf. Gheorghe factory showed a rise of 
from 377 H.P. to 1.584; and from 376 workers to 1.194. The 
Textile Industry at Arad, instead of 1.250 H.P. used 7.460, and 
the number of workers increased from 954 to 3.366. Lastly, 
the textile Industry at Lugoj rose from 150 to 1.259 H.P. 

In the Leather Industry, the “* Dermata”’ factories at Cluj 
increased their productive capacity, using 933 H.P. instead of 
525 H.P., while their personnel increased from 1.200 to 3.109 
workers in this same period, from 1919 to 1939. 

In the Paper Industry, in the same way, the Zarnesti works 
increased their driving power from 1.542 H.P. to 4.074 H.P. 
and the cellulose factory, in the same locality, from 1.449 H.P. 
to 3.193 H.P., in the same space of twenty years. 

This summary setting out of figures is enough to show that 
under Roumanian rule, the old industrial firms made new and 
important progress, thanks to the conditions created in a Rou- 
mania with its territorial integrity regained. Not only did all the 
old industries increase the importance of their installations 
after the Union, but also a whole series of new industries were 
set up in Transylvania: the manufacture of aeroplanes, explo- 
Sives, wire, china, and new metallurgical factcries. 

Besides the industries consuming raw materials and seeking 

16 
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only to satisfy local needs, industries concentrating on the extrac- 
tion of raw materials have been developed in Transylvania since 
1919, based on the existence of reserves of methane gas, gold 
and silver ores, copper, lead, salt and building stone. Founded 
on the reserves of iron and manganese, mineral coal and wood, 
an iron-metallurgical and mecano-iron-metallurgical industry has 
been created, which in the first phase produced cast-iron and 
steel, then, in the following phase, worked steel, metal plating, 
wire, and so on. 

Within record time, Roumania has managed to produce all 
the parts necessary for war equipment, even the most compli- 
cated, and the factories have turned out, in perfect condition, 
machine-guns, heavy and light guns, anti-aircraft guns, muni- 
tions, tanks and all the technical equipment needed for the army. 

The following Table shows the state of the Transylvanian 
manufacturing industry in 1919 and 1940. Industries founded 
under Magyar rule have been classed in one section, and industries 
existing in January 1940, and which came into existence under 
Roumanian rule, in another. 


IMPORTANT MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN 1919 AND IN 1940. 


Situation on January 1st, 1919, of Industries 
set up under Magyar rule. 








Capital Output 
Nature Num- cantons Per- millions 
of industries ber of Lei H. P. sonnel of Lei 
1. Food products. 165 1.833 24.639 6.877 2.345 
2. Chemicals,..... 34 1.551 34.796 3.995 1.089 
3. Metallurgical. .. 52 5.472 65.920 32.569 5.261 
4, Textiles ....... 47 1.121 16.773 10.626 2.499 
5. Wood......... 105 336 11.529 7.725 639 
6. Leather ....... 20 307 2.883 4.810 1.281 
7. Paper, graphic 
arts......... 18 929 11.921 2.704 752 
8. Building mate- 
TAS .42 sees 81 841 23.786 5.417 690 
9. Glass ware..... 2 21 117 365 23 


10. Electro - techni - 
cal industry... — a as a — 
11. Ceramics...... 5 18 159 190 14 


ce ee 534 72.429 193.593 75.278 14.593 
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Situation on January 1st, 1940, of Industries 
sel up under Roumanian rule. 


Capital Output 

Nature Num- millions Per- aliens 

of industries ber of t Lei H. P. sonnel of Lei 

1. Food products... 181 1.400 19.984 5.520 2.812 

2. Chemicals...... 89 855 =6. 118.999 = 8.0385 ~—s- 11.990 

3. Metallurgical... 110 8.679 52.628 26.723 7.730 

4. Textiles....... 196 1.598 16.966 15.094 3.046 

5. Wood......... 280 640 18.456 10.904 1.491 

6. Leather ....... 38 137 2.533 = 3.028 635 

7. Paper, graphic : 

ALtSeas hes os 42 138 1.374 1.953 279 

8. Building mate- 55 468 11.134 3.498 336 
Tials......... 

9. Glass ware..... 16 474 1.923 3.525 403 
10. Electro - techni - 

cal industry... 20 47 1.674 730 186 

11. Ceramics.....-. 12 84 681 933 67 

TOTAL..... 1.0389 14.520 141.352 79.943 18.975 


The above Table brings out that the greatest number of new 
firms have been created in the wood sector, where we find 280 
new firms as opposed to 105 old ones. In the textile industry, 
196 factories have been established where there were only 47 
before. In the food industry, 181 new firms have been created 
as against 165 old ones. The metallurgical industry has set up 
110 factories where, in 1919, there were 52. In the chemical 


industry, 89 firms have been added to the 34 already existing. 


The building material industry has been enriched by 55 new 


_ factories. All the other sectors of the manufacturing industry 
| show the same concrete results for the Roumanian creative 
_ effort, during the twenty years which have passed since 1919. 


If we examine the geographical situation of the new firms, 
we notice that the greatest number of them are to be found in the 
district of Timish, where 154 factories have been set up. Then 


- come the district of Brasov, with 134 firms, and the Western 


frontier district of Arad, also with 134. The district of Bihor, 


_ with 94 new factories, must also he added. 
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The data given above shew that the Roumanian regime has 
proved itself to be a creative and a dynamic regime, especially in 
the different sectors of industrial economy. By appropriate 
legislative measures, by a skilful Customs policy, by the grading 
of railway tariffs, by the facilities granted to the importation of 
machinery and raw materials, the Roumanian regime — at a 
period when Roumania herself was also deeply affected by the 
consequences of the economic depression of the years 1929-1934 
— managed to encourage in a methodical and persevering way 
the setting up of new firms: metallurgy, textile, wood, chemistry, 
food, glass ware, building materials, leather goods, paper and 
graphic arts, china and the electro-technical industry. i 

As has been seen, it is in the districts of Timish, Brasov, Arad 
and Bihor that are to be found the greatest number of firms 
set up under the Roumanian regime. Apart from Brasov, 
the three other districts lie on the western frontier of Tran- 
sylvania. This is a positive fact, which refutes the insinuations 
according to which the tracing of the Roumanian-Hungarian 
frontier has cut off the frontier districts from a hinterland 
indispensable to, a, great economic, progress, whereas it is pre- 
cisely these outlying districts which have benefited especially 
from the industrial development offered them by the Roumanian 
economic territory. The industrial evolution which has gone on 
in Roumanian Transylvania can only be explained by this 
obvious fact: the firms existing in 1919, as well as those which 
have been created since that date, have only found their real 
possibilities of expansion under the Roumanian regime. 


6. — TRADE. 


This industrial evolution has brought with it a parallel deve- 
lopment of Transylvanian trade. In 1916, there were in Brasov: 


77 Roumanian tradespeople 
307 Saxon — 
73 Hungarian — 
86 Jewish — 


In 1937, thus after twenty years of Roumanian administra- 
tion, there were in the same town: 
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424 Roumanian tradespeople 
535 Saxon co 
453 Hungarian — 
276 Jewish —_ 


These figures allow it to be realized what freedom all natio- 
nalities have enjoyed in Transylvania: the Hungarian trades- 
people have had every liberty to become six times more nume- 
rous, Jewish tradespeople to become about four times more 
numerous; the Saxons have almost doubled, in the same lapse 
of time. 

The growth of the number of small artisan employers in 
Brasov presents a similar picture: 


Rouma- Hunga- 
Year nians Saxons rians Jews Others 
1895 ...... 168 492 314 13 11 
1916 ...... 180 405 362 58 — 
1937 ...... 185 578 661 72 es 


These figures prove how advantageous for Transylvania has 
been its attachment to Roumania. On considering only the 
Hungarian employers, it is to be noticed that their number, 
under Magyar rule, was able to grow from 314 (in 1895) to 362 
(in 1916), whereas in less than twenty years (1937) this same 
number had almost been doubled, so as to reach the total of 661. 


7.- THe BANKS OF TRANSYLVANIA. 


The numerous commercial and industrial undertakings which 
have been set up in Transylvania, during the period which 
followed the first world war, have stimulated the foundation of 
new banking institutions in the province. Here is a Table mar- 
king the evolution of the Transylvanian banks organized into 
limited companies: 
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Number Capital in millions 
Year of Banks of Lei 
QD sca Wine tes 177 115 
AOD 2 ites ed oats 214 374 
1922. Ga eek ea ea 297 731 
1923) Sake hGeoS 324 772. 
6! 2 Se aera 344 918 
2s ae er oe 355 1.108 
ch aE eee er 367 1.370 
LOD fcc ids ees 345 1.601 
TO28 hcceeet ba hs 342 2.093 
51 0 Raeaaee rere oar 333 3.328 
1930 oss eaied gas 331 2.414 
OGD casei avai 294 2.274 
193 SiG ede 286 2.224 
LOSE we ede ee bs 300 2.161 
1940 css cckce es 179 1.911 


In Roumania, the total number of banks was, in 1934, 873, 
with a capital of 9.513 millions lei; the Transylvanian banks, at 
this date, represented'37 % of this number and held 24 % of the 
capital as a whole. 

Here is a classification of the Transylvanian banks, at the 
end of 1930, according to the importance of their capital: 


Banks possessing a capital in lei of Number 
Less than 5 millions..............0-ceeeeeceueees 216 
From 5 to 10 millions.....................0.00005 60 
From 10 to 25 millions..................-000e0eee 38 
From 25 to 50 millions. .............0 0.00.00 ee eee 3 
From 50 to 100 millions.............. 0.020.000 00 10 
From 100 to 150 millions...................0.00.0. 3 
From 150 to 200 millions......................00. 1 
POTAT acca ate on auth eed 331 


The average capital of a Transylvanian bank at the end of 
1930 was 7,3 millions lei. 

Their financial structure did not allow many Transylvanian 
banks to stand up to the economic world crisis which began to 
make itself felt in Roumania from 1929. Hence, many of them 
had to close down and several were obliged to merge with others. 
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In 1934, a law laid down the ruling for banking activity: certain 
minimum figures for capital were fixed, so as to determine pre- 
cisely the extent of merging necessary. The credit establish- 
ments thus became more solid in face of the consequence of an 
unforeseen crisis. Such is, to a great extent, the explanation of 
the failure of a number of banks, which decreased in number, 
from 300 in 1934, to 179 in 1940. At the end of 1940, their 
distribution according to the importance of their capital was 
the following: 

5 big banks, with a capital of more than 60 million lei; 

34 medium banks, with a capital of between 10 and 60 mil- 
lion lei; 

140 small banks, with a capital of less than 10 million lei. 

Here is a classification according to nationality and districts, 
drawn up in 1940: 





_ BANKS = 

aS eee ce ae 

Capital Capital Capital Capital 

Num- thousands Num- thousands Num- thousands Num-_ thous. 
Districts ber lei ber lei ber Jei ber dei 
Alba ........ 26.) 22,045 651-5) 12.000.),2) 11.500), - — 

Arad ....... 5 100.225 1 1.000 4 68.000 3 6.000 
Bihor....... 6 31.372 - — 9 129.100 - — 
Brasov ..... 2 5.175 4 116.300 3 111.000 ~— — 
Ciuc ........ 1 10.000 - — 4 17.000 - ~~ 
Cluj... ... 11 157.300 - a 7 312.210 — — 
Fagarash . 9 23.300 - — - — ~ — 
Hunedoara... 10 63.685 - vo 2 4.000 - _ 
Maramuresh. 2 12.388 - 1 5.000 - — 
Muresh ..... 4 9.300 1 5.000 6 50.500 - — 
Nasaud...... 4 8.545 - — - — _ — 
Odorhei..... - — - -— 1 2.500 ~ — 
Salaj ....... 3 29.000 - — 4 12.700 - — 
Satu-Mare .. 10 76.100 - — 7 20.839 - —_— 
Sibiu ....... 7 139.182 2 129.180 - — = = 
Somesh...... 11 37.400 - — 3 850 ~ =< 
Tarnava-Mare 2 11.000 7 78.000 1 4.114 - — 
Tarnava-Mica 3 15.000 - — 1 5.000 - — 
Trei-Scaune. 2 8.500 - — 4 28.500 - — 
Turda...... 3 10.500 - — 1 10.000 - — 





ToraL... 100 770.017 16 341.480 60 792.813 3 6.000 
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Apart from these banks there were also in Transylvania, in 
1940, 98 branches of big Roumanian banks which, for the most 
part, had their head offices in Bucharest. The Table given 
below shows the financial structure of Roumanian banks. It 
was made out by the Superior Banking Council of Roumania, 
4th November, 1936. The statistics are based on 94 credit 
establishments : 


Banks holding in Capital plus Reserves (lei) 


24 banks 62 banks 8 banks 
with from with from with more 
2to 5 5 to 10 than 50 
millions millions millions 
CAPITAL ........005. 77,5 816,7 588,4 
RESERVE FUNDS..... 17,0 138,4 139,2 
DEPOSITS : 
a) On demand..... 2,2 301,3 869,7 
5) On Account .... 78,2 643,5 1,194,9 
CREDITORS .......... 7,3 246,4 236,2 
INVESTMEMTS: 
a) discount of stock 40,1 515,8 779,5 
b) debitors........ 10,3 504,3 1,096,0 


The Transylvanian banks have been able to respond in a 
satisfactory manner to the credit needs: in fact, the Issuing Ins- 
titute of Roumania, which has branches in the chief-towns 
of every district, has never ceased backing in the form of 
rediscount credits, either the local banks, or the branches of the 
big banks. It is especially in times of crises that the Transylva- 
nian banks have relied to a great extent on the help of the 
Nationa] Bank. 

Transylvanian economy has also at its disposal a vast net- 
work of Roumanian, Saxon and Hungarian credit co-operative 
societies. These Co-operatives usually limit their activities to 
making loans to small farmers. Outside their own funds and 
the deposits that their members entrust them with, the Co-ope- 
ratives obtain the sums they need by means of the rediscount 
of their holdings of promissory notes at the central departmental 
co-operative, called the Federal; this, in its turn, transmits these 
holdings to the National Bank of Roumania, either directly, oF 
by the intermediary of the central organization, the National 
Institute of Co-operation, whose head offices are in Bucharest. 
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In Transylvania, farmers’ requests for loans are also satisfied 
by six Agricultural Loan Banks, formed into limited companies, 
and by “ Loan on security Banks”, financed by the Finance 
Ministry itself. At the end of 1935, there were 26 of these 
“Loan on security Banks” in Transylvania. The total sum 
of loans granted amounted to 56,5 million lei. 

It can be affirmed, in conclusion, that the network of Tran- 
sylvanian Loan Institutes is capable of fulfilling local needs; 
179 banks help the financing of commercial and industrial credits. 
They also lend to farmers, but it is the Credit Co-operatives, 
the “Loan on security Banks’”’ and the Agricultural Loan 
Banks which particularly respond to the rather limited demands. 
of the peasantry. 


8. — LINES OF COMMUNICATION. 


As a result of its geographical position, Roumania has always. 
needed a system of communications which would allow it, on 
the one hand, to establish links with the economic territory of 
which it was part, and on the other, to have means of access to 
the great international navigable routes: the Black’ Sea, the 
Adriatic or the Baltic, and the Danube. It was normal that the 
law of the least effort should govern the satisfaction of these 
demands, and that they should try to establish the most conve- 
nient connections, either with the Danube, or with the nearest 
sea, the Black Sea. 

The old roads, since the Roman epoch, followed the lines of 
the valleys which crossed the Carpathians, and spread out over 
the surrounding plains. They followed either the Bistritza, the 
Bistricioara, the Trotush, the Buzau, the Prahova, the Dambo- 
vitza, the Olt and the Jiu, to reach the Danube or the Black Sea, 
or else the Muresh, the Crish and the Somesh, to reach the wes- 
tern plains and assure a connection with the means of access 
to the Adriatic or the Baltic. These roads did not cease to be 
used in the Middle Ages, or even later; they allowed traders to 
bring their goods to the Roumanian Countries, and to take 
away agricultural products. 

A guiding thought inspired by these historical tendencies 
governed the creation and the modernization of the present 
Transylvanian road and rail network: at whatever epoch the 
work took place, this network has tended to become part of the 
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communication system of the territory, to which Transylvania 
found itself the most closely linked from an economic point of 
view. 

Such a statement can be proved by the fact that the great 
centres of the West, Timisoara, Arad, Oradea-Mare and Satu- 
Mare are linked to the East by 34 main lines of communication, 
whereas 12 lines only run to the West. Now the network 
referred to was built under Hungarian domination, hence before 
1918. Moreover, very accessible regions, but which had a purely 
Roumanian population, were skirted or avoided, often very 
consciously and deliberately: thus, the Apuseni Mountains were 
totally neglected; they contained however absolutely remarkable 
riches. So again, the Oradea-SAdmbasag-Rogoz railway line was 
built, not in the valley, but along the heights: it was a question 
of not linking up the Roumanian villages lying along the Barla. 

As was natural, the first railways built in Transylvania went 
to the West, towards what was then the Capital. So, in 1869, 
the first line was built between the towns of Arad and Alba- 
Iulia; it was followed by a railway called the “ Eastern Magyar 
Railway ’’, and which acquired numerous ramifications. But, 
from 1874, it was noticed that it was absolutely necessary to link 
the different lines with the Roumanian lines, if Transylvania was 
to play its part of transit zone for merchandise going from the 
West to the East and South-East, and also to send its products, 
either towards the neighbouring countries, or to the Black Sea. 
These views were at the origin of the 1874 Convention, concluded 
on Magyar initiative with the Roumanian Principalities: it was 
a matter of linking Brasov to the railway which follows the 
Prahova valley. The link-up was effected in 1879. Then came 
the line passing through Orsova; then possible links were stu- 
died, by the Ghimesh gap (link-up carried out in 1899), by the 
Turnu-Rosu gap (carried on in 1898) and by the Vulcan gap, but 
they did not think of building the lines which were of primary 
importance for Transylvanian economy, such as the Dej-Vatra 
Dornei line, or that which adopts the cutting at Oituz. 

Although the Hungarian political views which before 1918 di- 
rected the construction of the lines of communication were evident, 
economic interests finally predominated toa large extent; so it was 
impossible to prevent the Transylvanian network from becoming 
incorporated into the Roumanian communications system. 

In 1918, Transylvania had 4.575 kilometres of normal gauge 
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railway lines, and 713 narrow gauge. Only the Ilva-Mica-Vatra 
Dornei, Salva-Visau and Telciu-Moisei lines had to be built for 
Roumanian railways to present, in their main outlines, a unified 
aspect to-day. In reality, the present system of Roumanian 
railways is based on the following plan: a peri-Carpathian circle, 
which is the Bucharest-Buzau-Marasesti, Iassy, Vatra Dornei, 
Ilva-Mica, Sighet, Satu-Mare, Oradea, Arad, Timisoara, Craiova, 
Bucharest line, and an intra-Carpathian circle line on the Tran- 
sylvanian plateau, that is the line Brasov, Miercurea Ciuc, 
Gheorgheni, Dej, Cluj, Alba-Iulia, Sibiu, Brasov. To these must 
be added the radiating lines which link up these two circles : 
the Brasov-Bucharest, Miercurea Ciuc-Marasesti; Dej-Ilva-Mica; 
Dej-Sighet; Dej-Satu-Mare; Cluj-Oradea; Alba-Iulia-Arad lines, 
only to mention those lines already in existence. Many secon- 
dary lines have been built in Transylvania as well as in the 
Old Kingdom, to fulfill local needs. 

Improvements and complementary constructions were neces- 
sary too; let us mention the new lines, Salonta-Chisineu-Crish 
(Arad), Harman-Buzau Valley, Resitza-Caransebesh, Carpinish- 
Ionel (Banat), Ucea-Ucea factory, the parallels of the Homorod- 
Sercaia valley and of Vascau-Brad-Deva, the doubling of the lines 
Brasov-Predeal, Teiush-Apahida and Teiush-Copsa-Mica, the 
reconditioning of the lines Brasov-Valea Homorod, Secaia-Podul 
Olt, Oradea-Campia Turzii, Apahida-Dej-Beclean (Somesh). 

To all these enterprises must be added the engineering works. 
The building of new stations, new or modernized installations of 
the old track, works of protection and so on. In the same 
order of ideas, may be underlined the financial effort made by 
Roumania in order at once to extend, modernize and complete 
the rail-system, and also to unify the system of administration by 
which it was governed: we should mention also the purchase 
made after 1918 by the Roumanian State of all the lines which 
belonged as private property to Hungarians in Transylvania; the 
length of line bought amounted to 1.387 kilometres, and the Rou- 
manian State paid out, in the form of assured income to the for- 
mer owners, a sum of about 15,1 million Swiss francs. 

In spide of the layout of Transylvanian lines before 1918, 
certainly not consistent with the needs of Roumanian eco- 
nomy, it is incontestable that to-day, the national network 
only needs certain complementary local —— rage under 
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conditions, between Transylvania and the Old Kingdom. 

The Transylvanian railways have another role to play in 
post-war European economy: Transylvania will become — like 
the rest of Roumania moreover — one of the most important 
zones of transit between Central and Western Europe, and the 
East and South-East of Europe. 

The above remarks are in general equally valid for the 
network of roadways. The distribution of roads is irregular; 
there are regions which are very favoured and others badly 
served; hence the latter cannot exploit the numerous and varied 
riches at their disposal. The explanation is simple: first, as 
has already been pointed out, the Hungarians, before 1918, 
deliberately neglected certain regions inhabited by compact 
masses of Roumanians. Then, the Roumanian State under- 
went, during the period which followed the first world war, 
some difficulty in financing the work of extending and moder- 
nizing the road system. Investments appeared at first sight 
to be less profitable in this field than in that of the railways. 
However, important work have been accomplished, in particular 
the modern grading of the London-Istamboul international 
highway on its Roumanian sector. This route touches in Tran- 
sylvania the towns of Oradea-Mare, Cluj, Alba-Iulia, Sibiu, 
Fagarash, Brasov, and is assuredly of remarkable importance 
from an economic point of view. Important work has also been 
carried out on various roads of local interest, essential to the 
life of the populations who use them, especially in the Apuseni 
Mountains: the total sum of expenditure laid out had amounted 
to 700 million lei in 1940. 

In 1939, the state of Roumanian roads was the following: 
their total length was 84.500 kilometres, of which 31.607 kilo- 
metres, or about to 38 % of the whole, were in Transylvania. In 
Roumania, there were to be found 1.791 kilometres of roads, made 
according to modern technique, and 42.354 kilometres of metalled 
roads, of which respectively 714 kilometres and 17.722 kilometres 
were in Transylvania. 

As regards air transport, the Roumanian State established 
important lines in Transylvania, which were generally prolonged 
towards Western Europe, so the Bucharest-Timisoara-Arad, the 
Bucharest-Cluj-Oradea, and the Bucharest-Cluj-Satu-Mare lines. 
As soon as war damage can be repaired, at least in part, these 
airlinks will assuredly be re-established and improved. 


CHAPTER VIII 


OUTLINES OF THE CONSTITUTION AND JURISDICTION 


1.— THE POLITICAL-JURIDICAL SITUATION OF THE PRE~WAR 
KINGDOM AT THE TIME OF THE UNION. 


When Transylvania, by the unanimous and ardent desire of 
the largest section of the population, effected its union with 
the mother-country, the pre-war Kingdom of Roumania was well 
on its way towards putting into practice unreservedly those 
principles of liberty which have spread through Europe as a 
result of the French Revolution. From 1822 onwards, when the 
progressive boyards put forward their plan for a constitution, it 
could be clearly seen how deeply Roumanian intellectual circles 
have become imbued with these principles. 

The proposals were: “‘ Freedom of worship”. “Complete 
liberty for every man to use his belongings as he thinks fit, 
including the results of all work or ability’. ‘ The authority 
of the law alone to be binding.’’ ‘* Nobody to be dispossessed, 
except for reasons of public expediency prescribed by the law, 
and without fair preliminary compensation’”’. ‘No man to be 
accused, arrested, or punished, except in contingencies provided 
for by the law, and then only according to legal practice ”’, etc.. 

The similarity of these claims and the French declarations 
contained in “* Les Droits de |’Homme ”’, is obvious. The plan 
of the progressive boyards never became law because the Great 
Powers were never able to give it their unanimous approval. 
From the political point of view, it has been great with conse- 
quence (the granting to the Moldavians and the Wallachians, 
by the Convention of Cetatea-Alba in 1826, of the right to choose 
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their princes from among their fellow-countrymen; the passing of 
the Principalities, as a result of the Treaty of Adrianople in 1829, 
under Russian administration, etc.), some of a character to 
encourage and others to exalt spiritual ardour, as exemplified by 
the ‘“‘ moment of the carbonari ”’. 

The Proclamation of Islaz, by which the revolution of 1848 
began in Wallachia, shows clearly that liberal ideas had by that 
time permeated all classes of society in the Principalities. “By 
this charter of liberty ’’, ran the proclamation, “‘ every Rouma- 
nian has the right to be addressed as... villager, artisan, trades- 
man, priest, soldier, student, boyard, prince... ’’. The Proclama- 
tion is a veritable Declaration of rights. It claims the equality 
of all citizens in the eyes of the law; the representation of all 
classes of society in the General Assembly; the liberty of the 
Press, and free speech; the right of meeting “‘to say and to 
write whatever is expedient in the interest of truth ’’; the abo- 
lition of aristocratic privilege; the freeing of the Tzigans; the 
abolition of forced labour; the emancipation of the Jews; the 
responsibility of Ministers and public officers. 

The international political situation was not favourable to 
the revolutionary movement of 1848, but eight years later the 
Convention of Paris was to grant the Principalities reforms 
for which the thinking classes in these countries had long been 
agitating. Article 46 of the Convention provides for the intro- 
duction into Moldavia and Wallachia of sweeping reforms in 
regard to liberty: “* Moldavians and Wallachians shall be on an 
equal footing with regard to the law and with regard to taxation, 
and equally eligible for public office ’’; «« Individual liberty shall 
be guaranteed; nobody shall be arrested, taken into custody, or 
prosecuted, except in conformity with the law’. ‘No man 
shall be dispossessed, unless it be lawfully, in the public inte- 
rest, and with compensation’. ‘* Moldavians and Wallachians 
of every Christian denomination shall enjoy the same political 
rights; legal provision shall be made to extend these rights to 
other religions’. ‘‘ All privileges, exemptions, and monopolies 
which certain classes enjoy, shall be abolished, and legislation 
shall be introduced without delay to revise the laws regulating 
the relations between landed proprietors and farmers, with a 
view to improving the condition of the peasants.” 

The Convention of Paris was followed by the Statute of 
Cuza in 1862, then by the Constitution of 1866, modified in 
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1879 (granting of political rights to Jews), modified again in 1884 
(proclamation of the Kingdom, regulations concerning the press, 
the electoral system, and the system of land-tenure), again 
in 1917 (granting of universal suffrage, and of peasant holdings), 
not to mention a whole series of very important laws extending 
the practical application of the fine principles formulated in 
the text of the Constitution: Civil Code 1864, Criminal Code 
1864, Civil Procedure 1864, Criminal Procedure 1864, Suffrage 
Laws 1864, 1866, 1884, 1895, 1918, 1919, etc.. 

The terms on which the Constitution has been drawn up, 
and all these laws, have given a practical character in the widest 
sense to the principle of liberty which had been already outlined 
in the Convention of Paris. At the time of the Union, the Old 
Kingdom of Roumania had put into effect the most advanced 
political and social reforms: from universal suffrage to the trans- 
fer of land to the peasants, from political and civil equality for 
all citizens to the guarantee, in its most literal form, of liberty for 
the individual and his right to possession. 

The Old Kingdom took Transylvania to its bosom when its 
spiritual evolution was already extremely advanced. 


2.— PoLiTicaL’ EVOLUTION OF ROUMANIANS IN TRANSYLVANIA 
AT THE TIME OF THE UNION. 


As far as the ideas animating the Roumanians of Transyl- 
vania at the time of the Union were concerned, they were by no 
means behind those that the Old Kingdom had long before trans- 
lated into law. This fact is the natural consequence of the poli- 
tical struggles sustained by the Roumanians, alone or in com- 
mon with other nations, under the Austro-Hungarian rule, as 
much as, in particular, of the resolution voted by the National 
Assembly of Alba-Iulia, on December Ist, 1918, which proclaimed 
the union with the Old Kingdom. This resolution is a striking 
testimony of the sincerely progressive spirit with which the 
Roumanians in Transylvania were imbued. 

The provisions of the resolution of Alba-Iulia were as fol- 
lows: “ Full national liberty for all the people living in the same 
territory ’’. ‘‘ Every people shall be educated, governed and 
judged in its own tongue, by persons selected from amongthem, 
and each people shall have the right to be represented on the 
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legislative bodies and in the government of the country in pro- 
portion to its numbers”. ‘ Equality before the law, and com- 
plete religious independence for all faiths under the State”. 
«‘ Carrying into effect of a purely democratic system of govern- 
ment in every walk of public life’’. ‘* A vote for all, to be exer- 
cised directly; of equal value; by secret ballot; voting in each 
parish, seats to be distributed proportionally; are qualified to 
vote persons of both sexes having attained the age of twenty- 
one, at all elections, from elections for the local councils to elec- 
tions for Parliament’. ‘Complete freedom of the press; free- 
dom to form associations and to meet at will; freedom for the 
propagation of all forms of thought’”’. “ Far-reaching agrarian 
reforms”. ‘ Guarantee to industrial workers of the same rights 
and benefits as those in force among the most progressive indus- 
trial nations of the West.’’ “The Peace Congress to bring 
about interchanges between the free nations to secure justice 
and liberty for all, great or small, without distinction, and to 
abolish war, in the future, as a means of settling international 
‘disputes ”’. 


3.— POLITICAL ASPECT OT THE MAGYAR SYSTEM 
OF GOVERNMENT AT THE TIME OF THE UNION. 


At the time when the Roumanian countries were making 
their successful effort to set up a free system of government, 
Hungary persisted in keeping a political system unchanged from 
the Middle Ages, without a Constitution, with a Parliament made 
up of aristocrats appointed by the King and of members elected 
by restricted suffrage; there was a strict control of the press, 
assured by the payment of caution-money, the right to found a 
paper being granted, at discretion, by official bodies, the whole 
profession being under strict official control; the right of asso- 
ciation was rendered null and void by the condition that statutes 
must first be approved of by the government, and by forbidding 
the minority populations to form associations other than literary 
and cultural; the right to meet in congregations or assemblies 
was placed under police authority, etc., etc. 

In addition to these restrictions, the government adopted an 
oppressive policy tending by all means in their power to weaken 
the feelings of national sentiment among the non-Hungarian 
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populations, in education, in religion, in economic life, in the 
elections, etc., without any constitutional safe-guard against 
unfair laws. 


4.— POLITICAL STATUS OF THE OTHER POPULATIONS 
IN TRANSYLVANIA AT THE TIME OF THE UNION. 


Such were the political auspices under which the Act of 
Union was brought. To what point these auspices were really 
favourable is borne out by the fact that, one month after the 
declaration of Union by the Roumanians, the 8th of January, 
1919, the Central Committee of the German minority in Transyl- 
vania unanimously voted in favour of a union with Roumania, 
and on August 16th, 1919, the Swabians of the Banat districts 
had a congress at Timisoara, in which they also voted for a 
union with Roumania with the same enthusiasm. 


5.— A FIRST PROOF OF A LIBERAL POLICY : THE TREATY OF 
DECEMBER 9TH, 1919. 


As far as the system of government is concerned, it can be 
mentioned, first of all, that by the Act of Union, the constitu- 
tional measures of the Old Kingdom were extended as a matter 
of course to Transylvania, and that the various populations 
received thereby the advantage of a most liberal system of 
government. 

In confirmation of the principles of liberty embodied in the 
Constitution, the Roumanian Government signed, on December 
9th, 1919, a Treaty by which it expressly guaranteed to the inha- 
bitants of the country who differed in nationality, language or 
religion from the largest section of the community, the same 
wide liberties, and, as an added guarantee, undertook by the 
same Treaty to consider its terms as laws of the constitution, in 
the sense that no regulation and no official act could be con- 
trary or in opposition to them. 

The Treaty provided for: “The protection of the life and 
liberty of all inhabitants without distinction of birth, nationa- 
lity, language, race, or religion”. ‘ Free exercise, in public 
and in private, of all beliefs or religions’’. “ Equality before 
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the law and enjoyment of the same political and civil rights, 
without distinction of race, language, or religion’’. ‘ Admis- 
sibility at public office and the right to exercise a profession 
or to engage in industry without distinction of race, language, 


orreligion’’. <‘‘ Free use of each language in private or commer- 
cial dealings, on questions of religion, in the press or any kind 
of publication, and for public meetings”’. ‘ The right for citi- 


zens of other languages or religions to found, direct and control 
at their expense charitable, religious or social institutions, 
schools or other educational institutions, with the free use of 
their own tongue within them, and the free exercise of their 
own religion and, in addition, the right to receive instruction in 
their own language in the State elementary schools ”’. 

The Treaty grants, as well, to residents of other languages, 
material possibilities to use their own language in courts of law, 
grants scholastic and religious independence to the Szeklers and 
Saxons of Transylvania, and places great facilities in the disposal 
of inhabitants of the incorporated territories for acquiring Rouma- 
nian citizenship, with complete freedom of choice and the right 
of option for any nationality. 

The terms of ‘the Treaty of: December 9th, 1919, were duly 
incorporated among the first articles of the Constitution of 
March 29th, 1923. The Roumanian government thus fulfilled 
its undertaking to give to the clauses of the Treaty of 1919 the 
force of constitutional law. 


6. — ASPECTS OF POLITICAL LIFE IN TRANSYLVANIA AFTER 
THE UNION: EQUALITY BEFORE THE LAW. 


Let us examine, however, the different aspects of political life 
in Transylvania after the Union. A primary condition for the 
normal development in the political life of a country is that all 
citizens be invited to share equally political and civil rights, and 
consequently the removal of all obstacles to the exercise of 
those rights. 

The Constitution of 1866, in force at the time of the 
Union, expressed the principle of this equality in the clearest 
terms, ordaining in article 10 that «There exists within the 
State no class distinction. All Roumanians are equal in the 
eyes of the law and must contribute without distinction to the 
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expenses of the State by payment of taxes. They alone are eli- 
gible for public office. Special law will fix the conditions of 
admission into and of promotion in the Government service ”’. 
Article 12 also stipulates that “ All class privileges, exemptions, 
and monopolies are definitely abolished within the Roumanian 
State. Foreign titles such as prince, count, baron, and the like 
being incompatible with the old traditions of the country, are 
and remain unrecognized in the Roumanian State. Foreign 
decorations may be worn by Roumanians only with the King’s 
approval ”’. 

The Constitution of 1923, in application also of the clauses of 
the Treaty of the 9th of December 1919, completes the state- 
ment of these principles in the following terms: ‘« No distinction 
of birth or class is recognized within the State. All Roumanians 
without distinction of racial origin, language, or religion are 
equal before the law and are required to contribute to the public 
expenses by payment of taxes. They alone are eligible for the 
government service and for public appointments, whether civil 
or military. Special laws will determine the rank of public ser- 
vants (Art. 8)”. The principles of Article 12 of the Constitu- 
tion of 1866 were maintained in the same form in Article 10 of 
the Constitution of 1923. 

The Constitution of 1923 rounded off this statement by the 
stipulation in Art. 5 that ‘* Roumanians without distinction of 
racial origin, language or religion, should enjoy liberty of cons- 
cience, freedom of the press, the right to assemble for meetings, 
the right of forming associations, and all rights and liberties set 
up by the law ’’, and again, in Article 7, that “ difference of reli- 
gious beliefs and creed, of racial origin and language is not an 
obstacle to obtaining civil and political rights, and to exercising 
the same ”’. 

From these principles, as expressed in the Constitution, it 
naturally follows that: 

a) Birth or membership of any class of society whatever, and 
difference of racial origin, of religious belief or of language do not 
constitute any disability in the exercise of political and civil 
rights. 

b) Class privileges, exemptions, and monopolies, likewise 
titles of nobility, are abolished. 

c) All citizens of the country without distinction are required 
to contribute to the expenses of the State by payment of taxes. 
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d) There is absolute equality of eligibility for the civil ser- 
vice. 

e) There is absolute equality in the administration of justice. 

With a view to putting into effect equality in the matter of 
justice in the smallest details, the Roumanian Government paid 
particular attention to the regulations concerning the facilities 
at the disposal of those whose language was not that of the 
country, in their relations with official bodies. 

In Transylvania, at the time of the Union, a Hungarian 
law dating back to 1868 — the too well-known Law No 44 —laid 
down rules for the use of the various mother-tongues by the 
different nationalities in the administration. But this Law, 
although in existence for fifty years, has however — and this 
has been confirmed even by Hungarian statesmen — never been 
applied, remaining a simple declaration of principle, designed to 
lead foreign public opinion astray in the appreciation of the state 
of things really prevailing in Hungary. 

In speaking of this, we remember the declarations of Baron 
Banffy, former Prime Minister from 1892 to 1896, who said: 
«The law on the nationalities has not been applied by me, 
neither has it been applied by any of my predecessors, nor will 
it be applied by any of my successors, because its application is 
a hindrance to the formation of one national Magyar State’’. (Cf. 
Magyar Nemzetiségi Politika, 1903, p. 31). A similar declara- 
tion was made by Count Tisza, while Prime Minister, at a 
meeting on February 20th, 1914, in the Parliament. 

The Roumanian Government, in accordance with the deci- 
sions made by the National Assembly of Alba-Iulia, was anxious 
to show that it did not associate itself with the policy of oppres- 
sion followed by the Magyar State, with regard to the nationa- 
lities in Transylvania, and put into effect, from the very first day 
of coming into power, the Law of 1868. Besides, the Law on the 
amalgamation of the administrations, of June 14th, 1925, the 
first administrative law after the war, made a special point of 
recognizing the right of the minorities to use their mother-tongue 
in their dealings with the local authorities. Article 398 of this 
Law entrusted the regulations for the use of the languages of the 
minorities to a ‘Superior Administrative Council”. The 
administrative Law of March 27th, 1936, defined more precisely 
the scope of the precedent Law, with a provision that in the rural 
districts, local councillors ignorant of the official language should 
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use their own in their discussions (Art. 136). The administra- 
tive Law of August 14th, 1938, went further, in extending the 
right of using minority languages to all local councils, either 
rural or urban, where the majority of the population belonged 
to a national minority (Art. 41). These measures were rounded 
off by the Proceedings of the Ministers’ Council, No 1750 bis of 
August Ist, 1938, according to which “ Citizens of minority popu- 
lations who do not yet speak the official language of the State 
can transmit requests in their mother tongue also, to local 
authorities” (Art. 14). Still with the intention of simplifying 
dealings between the people of the minorities and the local 
authorities, the same Proceedings lays it down that * All officials 
in the minority parishes must know also the respective language 
of these parishes *’. (Art. 16.) 

The fact that the Roumanian Government meant what it 
said as to the application of the measures is to be clearly seen 
by the fact that, in 1934, of the total number of officials, 
38% in Transylvania and 43% in Bucovina were from minority 
population. Under the heading of affording facilities in this res- 
pect, it should be remembered that the same Proceedings lays it 
down that “ In the districtsowhere there resides\.a considerable 
proportion of Roumanian citizens belonging to racial, linguistic or 
religious minorities, the mayor or his deputy shall be chosen from 
among the minority population.’ (Art. 17) It is in the same 
spirit that regulations were laid down concerning the use of 
minority languages in other dealings with the administrative 
authorities. Let us mention, as an example, that by the cir- 
cular No 193.472 /1936 of the General Post Office, it was allowed 
that the address properly so called should be written in any 
language. Besides, by circular No 58.566/1939 of the same 
administration, the surcharge for telegrams written in a foreign 
language was abolished. (This surcharge was justified by the 
additional expense caused to the Post Office by the payment 
of officials knowing foreign languages.) 

As far as dealings with judicial authorities are concerned, the 
Roumanian Government, by Article 8, paragraph IV of the 
Treaty of December 9th, 1919, mentioned above, entered on 
the following agreement: ‘‘In case of the adoption of an 
official language by the Roumanian Government, reasonable 
facilities shall be granted to Roumanian subjects of other lan- 
guages to use their own language either orally or in writing, in 
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courts of law’’. The Roumanian Government put these mea- 
sures into effect in the fullest sense of the word. With this in 
view, a regulation of December 18th, 1925, concerning the for- 
mation of a body of translators and interpreters to deal with 
legal procedure, provided, in connection with such processes, for 
the setting up of a body whose duties were to make out certified 
translations of declarations by word of mouth, or documents 
written in a foreign language, relying on which the judicial 
authorities will have to pronounce judgment (Art. 1). 

The spirit which animates this measure is clearly seen from 
the care which guided the making of the regulations concerning 
the recourse to translators and interpreters: it was laid down 
that * If at a court where a case is being tried, there should be 
no authorised translator, any trustworthy person with a suffi- 
cient knowledge of the language may be entrusted with the trans- 
lation; but if in the neighbourhood there should be no person so 
qualified, the authorised translator of the nearest locality shall 
be summoned to the oral proceedings’ (Art. 43). The impor- 
tance of, and the large-mindedness shown in the facilities thus 
offered, can easily be realized. They give to the people of the 
minorities the possibility of | giving evidence, of replying to 
examination in their own language, of obtaining a translation 
in their own language of the accusation, of bringing foward in 
support of their case documents in their own language, and even, 
up to a certain point according to the value of the issue involved, 
to bring an action in their respective languages. As far as this 
last point is concerned, Article 135 of the Code of Civil Procedure 
in Transylvania lays down that “ In local courts the action may 
be brought verbally’. This means to say that in those cases 
which usually come under summary jurisdiction, the plaintiff 
from a minority population can bring on action in his own lan- 
guage, it being the duty of the judge, either personally or 
through a translator, to translate it into the official language. 

In addition to these facilities, another law authorises the 
Public Notary to draw up legal documents in the language asked 
for by the parties (Art.7and8). The Law of July 11th, 1929,for 
speeding up proceedings, completes the above measures, laying 
down that, in conducting a case, proof by documents drawn up 
in a foreign language, translated and certified as true copies, 
produced by the party concerned, may be freely brought for- 
ward. (Art. 1, last paragraph but one.) It is only when the 
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opponents call in question the accuracy of a translation, that a 
translation made by authorised translators must be produced, 
in accordance with the regulation quoted above (Art. 17). 

The Proceedings (‘ Journal’) of the Cabinet Meetings, 
No 1750 bis of August Ist, 1938, publishes a wide statement 
concerning all the above mentioned facilities, laying down once 
more that, in courts of law, people of minority populations 
‘shall be able to defend their interests in their mother-tongue ”’ 
In practice, however, these enactments are more widely 
applied still, owing to the fact that the majority of the judges 
and magistrates, and the officers of the courts in the districts 
inhabited by minority populations, understand their language and 
make use of this language to bring about more easily a mutual 
understanding between the parties at law. This existing fact 
was confirmed by Art. 16 of the same Proceedings, which laid 
down that “officials in districts where the prevailing language 
is that of a minority population must know that language ”’ 

In Transylvania, the application of these measures did away 
with the system in vigour at the time of the Union, according 
to which people of other nationalities could not use their own 
language, but only, Hungarian,.in their dealings, with public 
authorities. 

In the changing over of the Administration, the position of 
officials was defined by the Law of June 19th, 1923, in accordance 
with the regulations embodied in the Constitution of admissibi- 
lity to public office, laying down the principle that anyone 
without distinction of race, language, religion or social position 
is eligible for public office if he fulfils the conditions of age, citi- 
zenship, physical aptitude, and education, and if he has finished 
his military service, and has not incurred any penal condemna- 
tion of a disgraceful nature. 

Under the Magyar system of government, there was no law 
to define the position of officials. 

As far as the distinction of sex is concerned, the Law of April 
20th, 1932, to do away with the civil disabilities of married 
women, repealed the last measures creating distinction of sex 
in the exercise of civil rights. In the Civil Code also, it must be 
further mentioned that, since 1864, by the Statute of Cuza, the 
drawing up of civil documents (birth certificates, marriage certi- 
ficates, etc.) was taken out of the hands of the clergy and trans- 
ferred to the administration, so that in the making out of these 
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papers there was no connection with any particular religious 
belief. Indeed, with regard to such documents, the Constitu- 
tion of 1923 finally removed all subordination of a religious 
nature, abolishing the old regulation of the Constitution of 
1866, according to which the blessing of the Church was com- 
pulsory for a marriage, leaving the desirability of a religious 
ceremony at the discretion of those concerned; this obligation 
did not occur in the Article 23 of the 1923 Constitution. Finally, 
the laws for organizing the administration of justice, by the Law 
for unification of the judicial system of April 14th, 1925, to begin 
with; by guaranteeing the permanency of appointment to the 
magistrates; by the facilities granted to parties at law to use 
their own language in dealing with judicial authorities —- have 
given to the principle of equality before the law, an unusually 
great practical reality. Carrying out the above mentioned prin- 
ciple to its logical conclusion, Art. 12 of the Constitution of 1923 
lays down that “no man against his will shall be tried by any 
jurisdiction other than that to which he is entitled by the law ’’. 

We have mentioned, simply by way of example, a few cases 
of how the principle of equality before the law, embodied in the 
Constitution, is applied in practice. It should be pointed out 
that after the Union, under the Roumanian administration, 
excepting for a few years under a dictatorship, there existed in © 
Transylvania no law which ran contrary to this principle. 
Besides, in legal practice, such a law could only have had a brief 
existence, since each injured party could have appealed against 
the law as unconstitutional, entailing its inapplicability, thanks 
to a system of appeal against unconstitutional laws. We shall 
explain later on this system, and why it constitutes one of the 
essential superiorities of the Roumanian constitutional law over 
that of foreign governments, particularly over the Hungarian: 
in Hungary, the little political toleration that existed was 
granted or refused simply by official rulings, and it was there- 
fore impossible to look upon it as illegal or unconstitutional. 
Meanwhile, we might mention that the Roumanian system of 
Constitution, not only asserts that all are equal before the law, 
but also places at the disposal of every private citizen the means 
of setting aside a law which departs from or violates this prin- 
ciple. 
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7. —- PERSONAL FREEDOM. 


“‘ Personal freedom ”’, ordains Art. 11 of the Constitution of 
1923, ‘‘is guaranteed ’’, and further on: “ Proceedings can not be. 
instituted and search-warrants can not be issued against any 
man except in the cases, and according to the formalities, laid 
down by the law. No man can be imprisoned or arrested 
except in pursuance of a warrant from a judge, the grounds for 
which must be given at the time of the arrest or, at the latest, 
twenty-four hours after it. When a person is caught in the act, 
an arrest can be made at once, but the warrant must be issued 
within twenty-four hours, and communicated to the prisoner in 
accordance with the preceding paragraph ”’. 

The Roumanian Code — combined penal and penal proce- 
dure — develops these principles with a view to complete per- 
sonal freedom. It gives a list defining exactly the cases in 
which a person can be arrested or imprisoned; ordains that an 
arrest can be made only by order of the duly constituted legal 
authorities, and stipulates that the prolongation of the detention 
must be submitted to the same authorities... The Code then goes 
on to lay down heavy penalties against officials who are respon- 
sible for arrest or imprisonment contrary to the law. Again, 
the fact is worthy of notice that, according to Art. 79 of the 
Roumanian Code, the prisoner has the right to be assisted during 
the inquiry by counsel, through whom he can produce supporting 
evidence, and who can be present at the confirmation of the 
warrant and at investigations on the spot, at the prosecuting of 
search-warrants, at post-mortem examinations, and at the final 
examination of the prisoner. The Hungarian Code (Art. 54, 
62, 63) in force in Transylvania up to the introduction of the 
new combined Roumanian Penal Code, did not allow the counsel 
for the accused to be present at the examination of his client, 
nor during the giving of evidence. 


8.— Tue INVIOLABILITY OF DOMICILE. 
The Roumanian Constitution of 1923 distinctly states the 


inviolability of domicile (Art. 13). In addition, further on, ‘‘ No 
domiciliary visit can be carried out, except by duly appointed 
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authorities, in the cases cited by the Law, and according to the 
formalities prescribed by it”. An exactly similar disposition 
is to be found also in the Constitution of 1866, and even, before 
this, in the’ Penal Code of Prince Cuza. 

In the combined Codes of penal and penal procedure are 
drawn up the regulations for the cases and the formalities which 
are referred to in the text of the Constitution. 

Article 246 in the penal procedure of the combined Roumanian 
Code lays down that “ domiciliary visits can only be made by 
the examining magistrate or in his presence’”’. Search-warrants 
can only be prosecuted by an officer of the judicial police in 
urgent cases, and when the examining magistrate is unable to 
do so; in such a case, the police officer must be invested with 
authority to act for the magistrate. In addition, Art. 247 pro- 
vides that “‘ except in criminal cases or those of persons being 
taken in the act, no search can be made between eight p.m. 
and six a.m. within a house against the wish of the inhabitant, 
except by the examining magistrate in person ”’ 

Art. 499 of the Code punishes the violation of domicile by a 
public official with imprisonment from six months to two years 
for “‘ the public official who, overstepping the limits of his com- 
petency, or abusing his power, or going beyond the injunctions 
of the law, enters or remains in premises. defined in Art. 496, 
against the wish of the occupant or the person who has the right 
to dispose of them’’. If, on this occasion, a domiciliary search 
is made, or any other arbitrary act takes place, the penalty is 
imprisonment from one to three years. The attempt alone is 
itself punishable. 


9.— THe FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. 


In Roumania, the freedom of the Press has long had its 
place in the constitutional records of the country. We find it 
in the Constitution of 1866 and in that of 1923. It was also the 
subject of a very liberal law, the Law on the Press of 1862, 
which re-iterated very closely all the principles of the French 
law of 1793. 

“The Constitution ”, says article 25 of the Constitution of 
1923, ** guarantees to all the freedom of communicating and of 
publishing their ideas and opinions by word of mouth, by book, 
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or by the press, each being responsible for the abuse of this 
freedom in the cases prescribed by the Penal Code, which however 
can make no restrictions on the law as such. No law can be 
promulgated making exceptions under this heading. Neither 
censorship, nor any preventive measures can be decreed against 
the publication, sale or distribution of any written matter what- 
ever. There is no need to obtain permission from any authority 
as a preliminary to bringing out any publication whatever. No 
caution-money shall be required from journalists, writers, 
publishers, typographers, and lithographers. No official disap- 
proval shall be signified to the Press. No paper or publication 
shall be suspended or suppressed. Every periodical publication 
of whatever kind shall have a responsible manager. The mana- 
ger or editor must possess and not have lost his civil and political 
rights. The name of the manager or editor must appear plainly 
and regularly on the title page of the publication. Before brin- 
ging out a periodical publication, its owner is obliged to declare 
it, and to enter its name at the Commercial Court. These 
measures shall be confirmed by special laws. ” 


Further on, Article 26 of the Constitution lays down the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘ With regard to non-periodical publications, the person 
responsible for what appears in them is the author and, after him, 
the publisher; the chief-typographer is responsible in the event 
of the disappearance of the author and publisher. In periodical 
publications the responsibility lies with the author, the manager, 
or the editor in the order named. The owner in every case is 
responsible, together with the above mentioned, for payment of 
damages. The delinquencies of the Press shall be submitted to 
a jury, except the following cases herewith defined, and these 
shall be brought before ordinary courts, in accordance with 
common law: 


a) Offences against the Sovereigns of the country, the Crown 
Prince, members of the Royal Family and Dynasty, foreign 
Heads of State and their representatives. 


b) Direct provocation to murder and rebellion in cases where 
the punishment is not death. 


c) Calumny, insult and slander directed at any private citi- 
zen or public official whatever, when their private life or personal 
honour is affected. Preventive arrest, as regards the Press, is 
forbidden. 
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The Roumanian constitutional system consists, therefore, of 
the following principles: 

a) It guarantees freedom to spread ideas by word of mouth, 
hence freedom of oral propaganda. 

b) It guarantees freedom to spread ideas in writing, by 
manuscript, by non-periodical or periodical publications. 

c) Censorship is forbidden. 

d) It renders unnecessary the obtaining of any preliminary 
authorisation when bringing out a publication. 

e) If forbids the exaction of any caution money whatever 
from journalists, writers, publishers, typographers. and litho- 
graphers. 

f) It forbids the expression of official disapproval. 

g) It forbids the suspending or the suppressing of a publi- 
cation. 

h) It stipulates that all periodical publications shall have a 
manager and a responsible editor whose names are regularly 
and clearly printed on the title page. 

i) It obliges the owner of a periodical publication to declare 
it and to have it entered at the Commercial Court. 

j) It determines responsibility by making a distinction between 
non-periodical and periodical publications. For the former, 
those responsible are: firstly, the author, after him, the publis- 
her, and, in default of these two, the head of the printing depart- 
ment; for the latter, those reponsible are the author, the manager 
or the editor, in the order named. The owner of a publication 
is always responsible for civil damages, together with the above 
mentioned. 

k) It submits delinquencies of the Press to the judgment of 
a jury — with a few exceptions. 

1) Ifforbids preventive arrests when delinquencies of the Press 
areconcerned. As to penalties for delinquencies of the Press, the 
Constitution refers to the Penal Code, which ‘in no case shall 
have power to interfere with the law as such”’. 

It is perfectly clear, therefore, that the regulations in the 
Constitution and in the Penal Code for the diffusion of ideas, 
particulary as far as concerns the Press, have been drawn up in 
the most liberal spirit. The system of Press regulations pre- 
valent in Roumania holds first place among the most advanced 
systems dealing with the subject. 

The jurisdiction to wich the Press was subjected in Transy]- 
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vania at the time of the Union entailed serious limitations. The 
Hungarian Law XIV of 1914, then in force, laid down (Art. 16) 
that notice of fifteen days had to be given to the head of the 
local administration of the intention to bring out any periodical. 
The declaration had to mention the name and address of the 
publisher, of the editor responsible, and of the printing office; 
the name of the publication, its form, the place of publication 
and where it was to appear, and its nature, political, cultural, 
social, scientific, etc.. If the head of the administation acknow- 
ledged this notification, the publication could appear (Art. 19). 
The same Law imposed on political newspapers wich appeared 
five times a week at least, a heavy caution, to the extent of 
50.000 gold crowns at Budapest and 20.000 in the provinces. If 
the paper appeared less than five times a week, the caution was 
20.000 gold crowns at Budapest and 10.000 in the provinces. 
For the sale in the streets and the placarding of local publica- 
tions, the Law required the authorization of the head of the local 
governments, and for those which it was desired to distribute 
throughout the country, the authorization of the “ Minister of 
the Interior”’ (Art. 11). In addition, the newspaper vendors 
needed the authorization of the local police (Art. 13). 

As a result of the war, the Hungarian Law of 1914 was, to 
all intents and purposes, not applied. Before this Law, the 
Imperial Decree of May 27th, 1852, modified by the ordinances of 
the Hungarian governments, of the 25th of March 1867, the 14th 
of May 1871 and the 22nd of April 1872, was in force in Tran- 
sylvania. The Decree was applied in Transylvania up to the 
promulgation of the Law of 1914, although, since 1867, this 
province was apart of Hungary, where the Press laws were more 
liberal. 

The Imperial Decree of 1852, with the above mentioned modi- 
fications, made a caution compulsory even for papers dealing 
with social and religious questions (Art. 13). The Decree esta- 
blished the responsibility, not only of the author of the article, 
but also that of the editor and the publisher, with the right 
for the editor to prove that the article had been published 
obviously against his will (Art. 34). If the paper was fined, the 
fine was deduced from the caution money, the amount of which 
had to be made good within three days, in default the publica- 
tion was suppressed. Publications could only be sold by shop- 
keepers complying with all the conditions of the Commercial 
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Code, and only in their shops. Placarding was only allowed 
with the authorization of the police (Art. 5 et 7). In districts 
where there was nobody qualified to act as news vendor under 
the Commercial Code, or even when there were not enough of 
them, the authorities could permit “ reliable’ persons to sell 
papers, but only during a period of six months; these persons 
could only sell the publications mentioned by name on their 
licence (Art. 8). 

We have made this comparison to show how out of date were 
the conditions of political life in Transylvania at the time of the 
Union, particularly in contrast with the continuous forward 
movement manifested in so many domains by the Old King- 
dom of Roumania, even before the two Principalities, which then 
composed it, were joined for the first time. 


10.~ FREEDOM or ASSEMBLY. 


The Roumanian Constitution of 1866, like that of 1923, gua- 
ranteed particularly the right to hold meetings. ‘Roumanians”’, 
said Art. 28 of the 1923: Constitution, without distinction of 
race, language, or religion, have the right to meet peaceably, car- 
rying no arms and complying with the laws governing the exer- 
cise of this right, to discuss matters of any kind; no preliminary 
authorization is required. Open-air meetings are allowed, 
except in public squares or in the streets. Meetings, processions, 
and manifestations in the streets or on public squares, come 
under the police laws ’’. 

Hence, under the Roumanian system of government, the 
right to hold meetings is guaranteed by the Constitution, which 
means that no law, no regulation, or official ruling whatever, can 
restrict or abolish the exercise of this right. 

In Transylvania, under the Hungarians, the right to hold 
meetings was guaranteed by no law, nor by the Constitution. 
The right reposed on simple ministerial ordinances. The last 
ordinance on this subject, in force at the time of the Union, was 
that issued by the Hungarian Minister of the Interior, No 7.430 
of the 30th of September 1913, according to which no public 
meeting could be held indoors without 48 hours’ notice being 
given to the police in the towns, and to the head of the local 
administration in the country, and on condition that these 
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authorities acknowledged the notice. For open-air meetings, 
the “ approval” of these authorities was required. 


11.-— THE RIGHT TO FORM ASSOCIATIONS. 


The Roumanian Constitution guarantees to all citizens the 
right to form associations. ‘‘ Roumanians ’’, says Art. 29 of 
the 1923 Constitution ’’, without distinction of race, language or 
religion, have the right to form associations in complying with 
the laws governing the exercise of this right’. A similar pro- 
vision existed in the Constitution of 1866. 

The point of departure of the law to which the Constitution 
goes back, is the Law on societies of February 6th, 1924, which in 
Articles 31 to 65 regulates the constitution, organization, disso- 
jution and liquidation of non-commercial associations. Besides 
this Law, various other special laws regulate the organization and 
working of the different categories of societies respectively: the 
Commercial Code, the commercial associations; the Law on the 
syndicates of the professions, the syndicates; the Law on the 
order of barristers, the bar; the Law on the organization of 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry, these Chambers them- 
selves, etc.. All are founded on the freedom to form asso- 
ciations from a double point of view: the admission to, and resi-. 
gnation from these associations. 

In the terms of the Law of February 6th, 1924, association 
is the agreement “ by which several persons put permanently in 
common their material contribution, their knowledge and their 
activity, to put into effect an intention which has as object no 
monetary gain or hereditary interests’ (Art. 31). The act of 
forming an association, therefore, is that of making a contract 
which can be entered into as freely as any other contract. If 
the association desires to obtain judicial recognition, the Law 
requires that the following conditions be fulfilled: that it should 
have at least twenty members, that statutes or articles of asso- 
ciation should be drawn up, that a capital be constituted for the 
society, quite distinct from that of its members; the setting up by 
election of an administration; the decision of the civil tribunal 
concerned that these conditions have been complied with 
(Art. 3 and 32 to 46). The Roumanian legislator has applied the 
principle embodied in the Constitution in the most liberal spirit. 
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Owing to the liberal character of the laws concerning the 
rights of association, numerous societies (political, economic, 
cultural, etc.) sprang up in Transylvania immediately after the 
Union, members beeing drawn from citizens of different natio- 
nalities. In the first place, political associations were formed. 
As an example, we may mention the “ Union of the Germans 
of Roumania ’’, founded on November 6th, 1919, at Sighisoara, 
which drew up a political program on twenty points (recognition 
as a national unit; right to levy taxes on their members, to cover 
expenses incurred in promoting their culture; right to found 
schools and institutions for all degrees of that culture, and to 
train and appoint their teaching staff; equal manhood suffrage 
by secret ballot; free use of mother tongue in every branch of the 
administration and in courts of justice, and also in the Army; 
equality of creed and the right for each to an independent exis- 
tence; subsidy of the State to German institutions for promo- 
ting their culture in proportion to the taxes paid by the German 
minority, etc.); the ‘Magyar People’s Party’’ founded on 
January 15th, 1922, at Cluj; the ‘“‘ Magyar National Party ” 
founded on February 12th, 1922, also at Cluj; a new “ Magyar 
National Party ”’,,a separatejassociation, formed from the fusion of 
the two previously mentioned parties, founded on December 28th, 
1922, which also drew up for itself a political program (indepen- 
dence as a national unit; liberty, equality and independence of 
creed; independent Magyar education in the hands of the 
Church; departmental and municipal autonomy; equal manhood 
suffrage by secret ballot; reorganization of the Army on the 
militia system, etc.); the « National Jewish Union ’’, with a 
view to reviving the national life of the Jews in Transylvania; 
the “‘ Jewish Party ’’, founded in 1928, etc.. 

On religious and cultural grounds, numerous associations, 
with members drawn from different racial stocks, existed in the 
years which followed the Union of Transylvania with Rouma- 
nia: the ‘ Popular Catholic Union’, with nearly 20.000 members 
and 170 local organizations; the “ Association of Catholic 
Women”; the “ Magyar Catholic Academy ”’; the “ Union of 
Women Reformers ”’, with more than 26.000 members, more than 
500 local organizations, 150 Bible clubs, and 145 Sunday schools; 
the “ Association of Christian Youth’; the “ Association of 
Young Women Reformers ’”’; the “ Association of Men Refor- 
mers”; the “ Institute of Diaconesses of the Reformed Church ”’; 
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the “Young Reformers Association”; the “ Karolyi Gaspar 
Reformed Academy ”’; the “ Gustav Adolf Lutheran Associa- 
tion’’; the “* Magyar Women’s Lutheran Association”; the 
“Francisc David Association’; the ““ Women’s Association ’’, an 
organization of women followers of Luther; the “Union of 
Unitarian Women ’’; the “ Unitarian Literary Society’; the 
“Magyar Literary Society of Transylvania”; the “ Magyar 
Society E. Szigligety’’; the ‘Magyar Society T. Arany”’; 
the “Sigismond Komény Literary Society’; the “ Magyar 
Society Fr. Koécsey ”; the “‘ Magyar Society Teleki’”’; the 
“Magyar Heliconian Society of Transylvania’; the “ Magyar 
Society of the Transylvanian Museum ”’; the “ Magyar Cultural 
Society of Transylvania”’ (E.M.K.E.); the ‘ Magyar Choral 
Union ’’, consisting of 162 choral societies; the “« Saxon Society 
of Transylvanian Regional Ethnography ”’; the “ Transylvanian 
Saxon Society of National Science ’’; the ‘* Saxon Club Sebas- 
tian Hann”; the “ German Cultural Union of the Banat’’, 
including 112 local societies; the ‘‘German Choral Union ’’, 
with 92 branches in the Banat; the “ Swabian Students’ Asso- 
ciation ’’; the “German Medical Association ’’%;\'the * German 
Teachers’ Union of the Banat”’; in addition to numerous cultural 
associations and reading societies, local in character. 


On economic grounds many associations sprang up also. The 
Germans had at their disposal a large number of financial groups, 
in close contact with three large banks: the ‘‘ General Savings 
Bank of Brasov’, the “ General Savings Bank of Sibiu”’, the 
“Land Bank ’’; a large number of cooperative societies on 
the Raiffesen system, in connection with the “ Federation of 
Raiffesen Cooperative Societies ’’; the “ Union of Saxon Agri- 
culturists ’’? with 232 local branches, distributed throughout the 
country in eleven major groups, the “ Industrial Association of 
Transylvania "’, the‘* German Union of Commercial Corpora- 
tions ’’, the “‘ German Industrial Union of Transylvania ’”’, the 
«« Swabian Agricultural Union of the Banat ’’, with 86 branches, 
the “ Swabian Union of Commerce and Industry”’; influential 
banks such as: the “ Banking Union of the Banat ”’, the “ Swa- 
bian Bank for Commerce and Industry ”, ete... 


As for the Hungarians, they had at their disposal about a 
hundred banks, in connection with the “ Magyar Banking 
Syndicates of Transylvania ’’, 385 cooperative societies and 315 
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for mutual aid, an Economic Union, with branches in the 
country districts, etc.. 

The object of this enumeration is to show that the provisions 
of the Constitution and of the law with regard to the right to 
form associations were applied in a most liberal manner., 

We feel bound to mention that associations in Transylvania 
at the time of the Union could not possibly be said to be free, 
in view of the existent laws. They were shackled by heavy 
restrictions. In the first place, there was no provision in the 
Constitution or in the law to guarantee the right of free associa- 
tion. Associations were regulated by a simple ministerial ordi- 
nance, No 1.508 of May 2nd, 1875, which required governmental 
approval of its statutes as the principal preliminary to founding 
an association. The association could only come into being 
after this approval had been obtained. The minorities, stipu- 
lated this ordinance, could only form literary and cultural asso- 
ciations. 

The incorporation of Transylvania to the Roumanian mother 
country conferred therefore, on its inhabitants, the advantage 
of a free development, which they had not enjoyed up till then. 


12.-— FREEDOM TO WORK. 


Freedom to work, says Art. 21 of the 1923 Constitution, shall 
be upheld, after the stipulation in the first paragraph of the same 
Article that ‘all elements of production shall enjoy equal protec- 
tion”. Itis evident that this provision must not be interpreted to 
mean that any kind of work may be undertaken by anybody, and 
that an undertaking once begun can be left off improperly and 
without reason. 

The laws which have developed this principle of the 
Constitution have also qualified its free application, bringing 
into line the different interests at stake. Thus, the carrying 
out of any particular kind of work is subjected to the fulfil- 
ments of certain conditions as to qualifications defined in a 
number of laws: the Law on professional qualification for the 
exercise of handicrafts, which instituted a “ livret ” for the 
workman and for the employer; the health Laws, which 
require the degree of doctor in practising medicine; the Law 
on the organization of the order of barristers, which demands 
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the possession of a degree in law as a preliminary to practising 
as a barrister, etc... Certain undertakings which might be, or 
become, harmful to the morality, the safety or the health of the 
public were forbidden, or had to be authorized first of all. 

By the Law of May 26th, 1921, the syndicates of the professions 
were reorganized with a view to the greatest freedom as far as 
the formation or the admission to, and the resignation from, syn 
dicates were concerned, and with a view to a more perfect 
adjustment of the parts that employer and employed should 
play in their mutual relations. A Law of January 21st, 1945, 
carried this reorganization still further. 

From among the laws dealing with labour conditions, there 
stands out another right, which is essential to the defence of the 
workers’ economic position: The right to strike. This is accepted 
to-day in Roumania as an instrument which maintains normal 
working conditions in the relations between employer and 
employed. 

From the principle expressed in the Constitution by the free- 
dom to work, there naturally follows the right to undertake con- 
tracts, which the, Roumanian Civil Code expressly formulates in 
Article 949: ‘any person shall be able to undertake contracts 
who has not been declared incompetent by law’. 

From the above consideration it is clear that, at the time of 
the Union, working conditions were regulated in Transylvania 
in a most liberal fashion, with a view to giving effective protec- 
tion to workers. 


13. — FREEDOM OF THOUGHT AND BELIEF. 


‘** Religious freedom ”’, says article 22 of the 1923 Constitu- 
tion, “is absolute. The State guarantees to all religious bodies 
equal liberty and protection in so far as their exercise does not 
interfere with public order, public morals and the organic laws 
of the State’’. The Constitution adds that “ the relations bet- 
ween the various religious bodies and the State shall be defined 
by law’’. (For details concerning the organization and deve- 
lopment of religion in Transylvania, we refer to Chapter IV, 
« The Churches ’’.) 
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j4. — THE ELECTORAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM. 


At the time of the Union, Roumania selected its political 
leaders by the most democratic methods: equal and direct 
manhood suffrage. 

The 1923 Constitution (Art. 33) declares that: “ all public 
powers emanate from the nation’’, and, further on, it envisages 
(Art. 64) that “ Parliament be composed of members elected by 
Roumanian citizens who are of age, by equal, direct and com- 
pulsory manhood suffrage, and by secret ballot, based on the 
principle of the representation of the minority ’’. The Senate, 
which exerts a restraining influence, is composed of members, 
some holding their seat by right, and others by election; the 
elected members fall under four headings: those elected by 
the equal direct compulsory votes, and by secret ballot, of 
citizens over 40 years of age; members elected by the town and 
district councils; members elected by Chambers of Commerce, 
and similar bodies in industry, agriculture and labour; members 
elected by the Universities (Art. 67 to,75). On these principles 
is foundedthe franchise Law of March 26th, 1926, concerning the 
Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. 

The Roumanian suffrage system, from the time of the Union 
onwards, made it easy for representatives of all nationalities in 
Transylvania to enter the Roumanian Parliament. From that 
time, they have always been continuously represented. 

As far as the departmental and municipal administrations are 
concerned, these bodies are chosen on the same broad basis in 
which all citizens play their part: ‘‘ members of the departmen- 
tal and municipal administrations ’’, says Art. 108 of the 1923 
Constitution, “are elected by Roumanian citizens, by manhood 
suffrage, equal, direct, compulsory and by secret ballot, with 
representation of minorities ”’. 

In the same Article, the Constitution envisages, besides, that 
« departmental and municipal institutions... will be based on the 
principle of administrative decentralization”’; and in Article 41, 
it is stipulated that ‘** matters which are the exclusive concern of 
the departments and municipalities shall be administered by the 
Councils of those areas ”’. 

In application of these provisions, the Law for the amalga- 
mation of the administration of June 14th, 1925, was built up, and 
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this was followed by the Law for the organization of the local 
administration of August 3rd, 1929, and the Law on the admi- 
nistration of March 27th, 1936. 

In conformity with these laws, lccal administrative life was 
organized on a broad basis of decentralization. The districts 
and municipalities were given considerable independence in 
matters of finance and administration, with suitable organs of 
government and revenues, and a power to make decisions in 
keeping with their respective charges. One of the provisions of 
these laws illustrates clearly the degree of autonomy which the 
local administration in Roumania enjoyed: the one which lays 
down that the aforesaid administration can contest, before 
Administrative Courts, acts of sequestration of their funds, while 
the superior authority cannot dictate to the local administra- 
tions on the drawing up of certain acts, but can only attack their 
validity before the Administrative Courts, if the law has not been 
complied with. , 

By means of the equal and direct manhood suffrage, the citi- 
zens of the minorities, particularly in those regions where they 
formed the bulk of the population, have been able to send 
representatives to the departmental ‘and> municipal Councils, 
and to take an effective part in administrative and commercial 
affairs, within the limits of a considerable degree of independence. 

Hence, after the Union, right from the very start, Transylva- 
nia has been the scene of intense local, political activity. 

It is not without interest to point out that in Hungary, at 
the time of the Union, there was no secret ballot, and lists of 
voters were drawn up on a property owning basis. 


15.— PoLITICAL LIFE IN TRANSYLVANIA AFTER AUGUST 23RD, 1944. 


Since the 23rd of August 1944, the date of the liberation of 
the Roumanian people from the Hitlerian occupation, the Rou- 
manian State has entered a new period of progress towards 
political liberty. 

The first act with any political significance in this last 
period was the Royal Decree No 1.626, of August 31st, 1944, publi- 
shed in the Official Gazette, No 222, of September 2nd, 1944, put- 
ting the 1923 Constitution again in force. Thus were annulled the 
anti-democratic measures of the fascist-inspired Constitution of 
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1938, particularly those of racial character, and those limiting 
the share of the people in the management of State affairs. 

In dealing with racial questions, the Royal Decree of August 
31st, 1944, was followed by a succession of laws (Law No 466, of 
Sept. 22nd, 1944, abrogating the respective measures concerning 
the admission of Jews to the teaching professions; Law No 494, 
of October 11th, 1944, abrogating Law No 873 of 1940, concerning 
the military status of the Jews; Law No 547 of October 31st, 1944, 
abolishing the central “ Coordinating Jewish Headquarters ” 
in Roumania; Law No 641, of December 19th, 1944, abrogating 
anti-Jewish legislation, etc.) which did away with all measures 
taken by the late government against the Jews. 

As far as the national minorities are concerned, generally 
speaking, Law No 86, of February 7th, 1945, on the status of natio- 
nal minorities, put into code form liberties which had before been 
enjoyed by people of every nationality and every religious belief 
within the Roumanian State. “The proposed law’’, said the 
preamble, ‘ only groups into a single whole the legal measures 
recognizing the rights of the national minorities within the State 
of Roumania. It differs in no way from the broad and generous 
understanding -with which were’ treaded in ‘the past all the 
people whose destiny it was to live together on Roumanian ter- 
ritory. Beginning by the Proclamation of December Ist, 1918, at 
Alba-Iulia, continued by the Treaty of the minorities signed in 
1919, by the principles of the 1923 Constitution and the legal 
measures of various authorities, the Roumanian government 
wished above all to perpetuate the traditional humanity of the 
Roumanian people, and to place on record guiding principles 
for regulating the life of a nation in majority, in relation to the 
national minorities sharing its territory. ”’ 

The Law proclaims the equality in the eyes of the law, and 
the civil and political rights of all citizens, without distinction of 
race, nationality, language, or religion (Art. 1). Enquiries into 
racial origin are forbidden (Art. 2). Each Roumanian citizen, and 
he alone, is qualified to determine his mother tongue and his 
nationality (Art. 5). Distinctions of language, religion, race of 
nationality do not constitute an obstacle for any Roumanian 
citizen in the exercise of his political and civil rights, to his 
admission to public office and to the exercise of any profession 
whatever (Art. 3). 

The Law also forbids every hindrance to the use of the mother 
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tongue in private relationship (Art. 7), and provides for great 
facilities for the use of minority languages in dealing with public 
authorities, stipulating that the tribunals and courts of justice, 
as well as the departmental and municipal Councils who admi- 
nister an area containing a foreign-speaking population of not 
less than 30% of the whole, are respectively obliged to accept 
any documents presented by the inhabitants in their own lan- 
guages, to hear the adverse parties in their mother tongue, and 
to pronounce sentences in the same language (Art. 8 and 10). For 
the same areas, representatives of the foreign speaking minorities 
can speak in the departmental and municipal Councils in their 
mother tongue (Art. 9). The magistrates and officials of these 
districts must also know the languages of the several nationali- 
ties (Art. 12). Surnames of citizens, births and marriage certi- 
ficates, etc., must be registered in their original form and with 
their original spelling (Art. 14). In the above-mentioned areas, 
the streets must be named also in the several minority languages 
(Art. 15). The Laws and regulations made since August 23rd, 1944, 
are to be translated collectively and officially and in the lan- 
guages of those nationalities forming more than 5 % of the total 
population. Likewise, the regulations, ordinances and procla- 
mations of local authorities must be published in the languages 
of nationalities forming more than 30 % of the population of 
the several districts and municipalities (Art. 17). Periodicals 
published in other languages than Roumanian may print the 
name of the locality where they appear in their respective lan- 
guages, likewise those of other languages (Art. 13). The Law 
forbids a Roumanian language test for officials who have com- 
pleted their studies in schools recognized by the State (Art. 16). 
Public instruction in the languages of all nationalities and 
equality of treatment between minority denominational schools 
and the Roumanian schools are guaranteed (Art. 18, 19 and 21). 
Provision is made for the creation of Magyar and German profes- 
sorships at the Faculty of Law and at the Faculty of Letters 
of Cluj (Art. 22) (1). The independence of different forms of 


(1) In 1945, through a special Act, the Roumanian State created at 
Cluj a Hungarian University with four Faculties: Philosophy and Letters, 
Law, Science and Medicine, the last named being located at Targu- 
Muresh. It created moreover a Hungarian ‘* Conservatory” of Music 
and Dramatic Art, endowed with 24 chairs; and at the present time, it 
supports 127 grammar shools and 1.647 elementary schools in which 
Hungarian is used for teaching. 
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worship and the equality of stipends is officially recognized 
(Art. 23-25). 

The application of the statutes of nationalities of different 
stock is entrusted to a special department, under an Under- 
Secretary of State, which works in dependence of the office of 
the president of the Ministerial Council. 

Law 629 of August 6th, 1945, develops the principles of 
Article 5 of the Statute concerning the choice of nationality, 
while Law 630 of August 6th, 1945, introduces penalties for the 
violation of this Statute, to wit : enquiry as to the racial origin 
of another person, the raising of difficulties for a person in the 
definition of his mother tongue and nationality, the intentional 
modification on a register or public document of the patronymic 
name of a citizen, the limitation of civil rights, the setting up of 
a privilege founded on race, religion or nationality, difficulties 
put in the way of the free use of the mother tongue within the 
meaning of the Statute, offences against the honour of a nationa- 
lity, slanderous statements likely to arouse feelings of hatred 
or contempt with regard to race, nationality or religion, or to 
encourage excessive nationalism. 

In practice, all, those measures are realized, through the 
appointment to public office on a large scale of members of the 
minority populations in their own districts, and by the birth of 
a real atmosphere of harmony between the different nationalities 
of a given district, as much in Transylvania as in the country 
as a whole. ? 

In this way, the Government in power since August 23rd, 1944, 
on the one hand, has cancelled the anti-democratic measures of 
the late Government and, on the other hand, has expressed in 
formal terms the liberal practices which existed from the time 
of the Union to the setting up of the dictatorship; and in these 
practices no detail was wanting, tending to the realization 
of the most complete equality between all citizens of the country. 

One is bound to mention, among the practical achievements 
of the present government in Roumania, the Law of March 
23rd, 1945, on Agrarian Reform, which took the form of a trans- 
fer of property to peasant cultivators of all nationalities, over a 
very wide area of country. 
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16.—- ROUMANIA, A COUNTRY OF LAW AND ORDER, A BULWARK 
oF DEMOCRATIC LIBERTY. 


We have shown how large are the principles which govern 
political life in Transylvania. 

Besides these features, political life in Transylvania has an 
unusually great advantage, to be met with in few other countries. 
The Roumanian Constitution, that of 1866, as much as that 
of 1923, is of the “ rigid ’’ type, that is to say, it cannot be modi- 
fied by simple legislation, but by a procedure special from every 
point of view. 

‘The Constitution ”’, says Article 129 of the 1923 Constitu- 
tion,’ can be revised wholly or partly, on the initiative of the 
King or of any one of the Legislative Assemblies. As a result 
of such action, the two Assemblies shall meet separately and 
vote by absolute majority on the expediency of revising the pro- 
visions of the Constitution. The necessity for revision once 
admitted, the two Legislative bodies shall choose from among 
their members a mixed commission to draw up new clauses, 
subject however to revision, for the Constitution: After two 
readings in each Assembly at fifteen days’ interval, the two 
Assemblies united under the presidence of the older of the two 
Presidents, with a quorum of two thirds of the total number of 
members, shall decide definitively, by a two-thirds majority, 
what particular articles are to be revised. Following this vote, 
the Assemblies are automatically dissolved and an election shall 
be held within the time prescribed by the Constitution ”’. 

Article 130 lays down in addition that ‘‘ The new Assemblies, 
with the King’s consent, shall go forward with the modification 
of the points to be revised. In this case, the Assemblies can 
only enter on a discussion if two thirds of their members are 
present, and no change can be made except with a majority of 
two thirds of the votes ”’. 

As a result of the fact that the Constitution can only be 
changed in this manner, an ordinary law cannot enter into conflict 
with the provisions of the Constitution. Should it do so, it 
would be unconstitutional, and the person or persons affected 
have the right defined by Article 130 of the Constitution to 
demand of the united sections of the Court of Appeal that it be 
declared null and void: “‘ This Court of Appeal, at a session of 
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all the sections ’’, says Article 103, ‘‘ alone has the right to decide 
whether a law is constitutional or not and to declare null and 
void those contrary to the Constitution ”’. 

Thus then, the principles expressed in the Constitution, quite 
apart from their quality of being among the most liberal, have 
still another quality in that it is beyond the power of the ordi- 
nary legislator to modify or limit them as the casemay be. They 
stand out, above any temporary government policy, like fixed 
standards in life, unaffected by any political fluctuations. 

It should be remembered that under Magyar government 
the “rights of man” were regulated by simple ministerial 
rulings, in a most repressive form. 

Besides the possibility of setting aside laws contrary to 
constitutional principles, the Roumanian Constitution of 1923 
makes it possible to challenge administrative acts contrary to 
laws and regulations: ‘‘every citizen whose rights suffer’’, says 
Article 127 of the Constitution, ’’ as a result of official decision or 
official action contrary to the laws and regulations, or through 
unwillingness on the part of administrative authorities to enter- 
tain a demand concerning a right, can place his request before the 
proper judicial ‘authorities: with) asview to\obtaining regress. 
Judgment is then given on the legality or illegality of the act 
which may be cancelled; damages may be awarded up to the 
time of the restoration of the rights of the injured party, for the 
court is competent to decide and to award damages, either 
against the administrative authority in question, or against the 
offending officials’. The institution created by Article 107 of 
the Constitution is called “« Administrative Contentious Court’. 
It has been regulated by a Law dated December 23rd, 1925. 

Particular attention should be given to the Administrative 
Courts organized in their original form under the name of 
*« Revision Committees’ by the Law on the organization of local 
administration of August 3rd, 1939 (Art. 325-327), by the Law 
on the organization of the central and local revisional committees 
of these same courts of April 21st, 1933, and finally, in their pre- 
sent form and under the name of “ Administrative Courts”’, by 
the Law of March 27th, 1936 (Art. 244) and by. the Law of 
March 15th, 1939. 

The Administrative Courts are competent to judge actions 
brought by private individuals on the matter of illegal acts of 
local administrations, where a right or simply a real and legiti- 
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mate private interest is in question. They also arbitrate on 
differences that may arise between higher administrative autho- 
rities and local administrations. 

Thus then, the rigidity of the principles of liberty embodied 
in the Constitution protects private individuals against possible 
errors of the ordinary legislator, and private citizens have as 
well at their disposal a means of checking possible legal abuses in 
being able to set on foot an enquiry on the legality of official 
measures. 

If we add that by recourse to Courts of Appeal (embodied in 
Article 103 of the Constitution) even the legality of the decisions 
of judges can be contested, we can conclude that, in view of 
the structure of her Constitution, Roumania is indeed a country 
of law and order, in which everything is done in conformity with 
strictest legality, constitutional as well as ordinary legality, and 
in which, therefore, the liberties and rights of the individual are 
defended to the utmost. 

Such is the political system under which Transylvania has 
developed since the Union, a system which she had not known 
before. 


CHAPTER IX 


PUBLIG HEALTH 
1.-BEForeE THE UNION. 


In 1919, the situation as regards Health and Hygiene in 
Transylvania was found by the Roumanian authorities to be 
most precarious; and the existing medical organization was quite 
incompetent to deal with it. 

The sufferings and privations endured by the population 
during the four years of war, as well'as the diseases and infirmities 
contracted and brought home from the front by numbers of 
soldiers, had brought about the most favourable conditions for 
an unwonted spread of social diseases. Tuberculosis and vene- 
real diseases became problems of the most acute reality, and a 
number of epidemics, in the forefront of which figured the wide- 
spread outbreak of so-called ‘ Spanish ”’ influenza in 1918, put 
to severe test the newly liberated province’s Public Health 
Service as yet scarcely organized. 

If it be added that, during the course of the World War, the 
birthrate had continued to drop with alarming rapidity, and that 
deaths from general causes had shown a sudden increase, it will 
be easy to understand the deplorable demographic and health 
situation to which the Roumanian authorities fell heir, and the 
difficulties the Roumanian State was obliged to face with a 
totally inadequate sanitary equipment. 

Indeed, at the time of the Union, Transylvania’s Public 
Health organization could not cope with the so numerous and 
so varied requirements of that province, by reason of the insuf- 
ficiency of its equipment, its practical executive system, its 
working methods, and the training of its personnel. 
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In rural areas, the medical staff was reduced to a small 
number of municipal doctors (those in charge of circuit areas), 
divisional and district doctors. Of these, only the district doctor 
was appointed by the Government, the others being chosen by 
the local administrative authorities. 

The circuit doctor concerned himself almost exclusively with 
remedial treatment, and attended much more to his private 
practice, which was remunerative. Free medical care was 
reduced to a minimum, being given only in exceptional cases, 
confined in fact to the Tzigans in the villages and occasionally 
to minor municipal officials. The concerns of preventive medi- 
cine were too little known, and even when they were absolutely 
necessary, they were violently opposed by the official doctors, 
who considered them as modernist innovations, devoid of any 
utility. 

The divisional doctor fulfilled the duties of a Public Health 
Official, acting in subordination to the sub-prefect in carrying 
out measures, often vexatious, against a population ill-disposed 
in regard to the executive authority. He played a particularly 
important part at the time of the electoral campaigns. 

The chief, district doctor, acted in, the capacity of controller 
in regard to the subordinate staff of the Health Service. He 
was more of a bureaucrat than an enlightened guide on profes- 
sional matters. At their entrance into the Service, neither the 
municipal, nor the divisional doctor was subjected to any sort 
of competitive examination. The chief district doctor only was 
selected after a qualifying examination, the chief test of which 
was one of forensic medicine. ‘The whole of the Public Health 
medical corps was under the thumb of the political administra- 
tion to which it was subordinate. 

As auxiliary personnel, the rural Health Service could only 
make use of midwives who had only received a partial training, 
since their diploma was granted after a summary course of six 
months only. 

There could be no question of special instruction for the 
practising medical staff, considering that its members were not 
even required to take a course of initiatory instruction nor to 
undergo any qualifying examination. Cooperation between 
the circuit and divisional doctors was slight and purely casual. 
Records left by the Hungarian authorities show that the divi- 
sional doctor in no way asserted himself as an official possessing 
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any initiative, nor as a technical leader qualified to deal with the 
great problems of collective hygiene: he confined his routine 
activities to measures to be taken for combating infectious 
diseases and for applying sanitary regulations. 

The problem of sanitary engineering, that of social welfare 
and that of health propaganda had remained practically unbroa- 
ched. Nor was there, in the archives of the health services, the 
slightest trace of actions or investigations, however insignificant, 
in regard to the most important problems concerning general or 
local sanitation, such as that of goitre, syphilis, tuberculosis, 
or of special feeding, etc.. In fact, as will be seen later, the 
Hungarian Public Health Service was in no position to undertake 
work of any importance, as much by reason of scarcity of doctors 
in the rural districts, as by the almost total lack of well trained 
auxiliary workers. Even if the medical officers had wished to 
become proficient or to undertake exhaustive work or investiga- 
tions, they would not have found the means to do so, by reason 
of the total absence of either remedial or preventive treatment 
institutions in the country districts. It is sufficient to recall 
in this connexion that, in the whole of Transylvania, there were 
but two hygiene laboratories, that rural surgeries were totally 
wanting, and that hospitals with polyclinical ambulance ser- 
vices were found only in important centres. 

In urban districts, the Public Health Services included muni- 
cipal doctors qualified to deal only with health regulations, 
to verify the causes of death and to provide simple medical 
assistance. In the way of health institutions, there were in 
towns a few general and special hospitals, supported by the 
municipal authorities, and managed by doctors selected by those 
authorities without any competitive or qualifying examinations. 

In addition to the district hospitals, a few sanatoria 
existed for the treatment of tuberculous patients, as well as a 
few child welfare centres. The state of these institutions, limi- 
ted equally as regards their numbers and the amount of the 
accommodation they afforded, was utterly precarious after the 
World War, their equipment was reduced to a negligible amount, 
while the majority of them were completely lacking in essential 
instruments and appliances. 
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2.—Tue 1919 PRoGRAMME. 


This then was, briefly outlined, the organization of Public 
Health and of Preventive Medicine in Transylvania, at the time 
of its union with the pre-war Kingdom: and it was with this 
organization that the situation had to be righted. It was to be 
the task of the Directing Council, which was then acting as the 
Provisional Government of Transylvania. 

Shortly after the proclamation of Unity, it was realized that 
the Public Health Service equipment was incapable of com- 
plying with the demands, which were numerous and varied. As 
early as January 1919, the Roumanian doctors in Transylvania 
met at Sibiu for their first professional Congress. On this 
occasion, and after full discussion, they laid the foundations of 
the new Public Health Service of the Province, and mapped out 
an important plan of action of which the following are a few 
points: 

— Considering that more than 80% of the Roumanian popu- 
lation live in the country, the State, in pursuing its sanitary 
aims, must necessarily take into sufficient’ account the needs 
of the rural population. A rural Public Health Service must 
therefore be established, competent to deal with all the prc- 
blems that arise in the country districts, so neglected hitherto. 

— In order to ensure that maximum results be secured, a 
practical system of preventive medical methods must be inclu- 
ded in the Health organization, by the founding of health insti- 
tutions suited to the Roumanian people, and also by the intro- 
duction of a staff specially qualified to deal with problems of 
health and hygiene. 

— The doctors, whether of circuit, division or district, must 
be appointed, after a special training, by means of competitive 
examinations, the nomination being in the hands of the higher 
authority of the State, alone competent to make a just and 
proper choice. 

— The circuit doctor’s duties must be twofold: prevention 
and cure; while the hygiene specialist should attend exclusively 
to problems of hygiene and preventive medicine. 

— A body must be created of special auxiliary health offi- 
cers, to carry out the measures of preventive medicine and to 
attend to health welfare and social relief. 
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— Midwives are to receive adequate professional training by 
taking at least one year’s special course, while their numbers will 
be increased so as to provide a certificated midwife for each 
municipality. 

— Surgeries and polyclinical ambulances will be instituted 
as central units for the fight against infectious diseases and 
epidemics. 

— Hygiene laboratories will be established in all the impor- 
tant centres throughout the country. 

— The chief district doctor will act as adviser and tech- 
nical controller, ensuring on the spot the working of the whole 
District Health Service. 

— In order to ensure a more efficient health organization 
and for the purpose of giving national importance to problems 
of health and preventive medicine, a ‘ Ministry of Public 
Health and Social Welfare ”’ is to be created. 

The above programme has been largely fulfilled in the twenty 
years following the Union, not only in Transylvania, but also in 
the rest of Roumania. It has moreover been completed pro- 
gressively by new measures, rendered necessary by special cir- 
cumstances or by the progress of medical science: - Roumanian 
rule in Transylvania has thus been characterized by real pro- 
gress towards the setting in working order of the Public Health 
Service of this Province. 


3. — REALIZATION. 


A.- The Public Health Service Staff. 


a) The Doctors. - Before the Union, there were in Transyl- 
vania 81 official medical officers in the towns and 394 in the 
villages. Among these, barely 3% were of Roumanian natio- 
nality. Before the Union therefore, the proportion was 1 doctor 
for 8.375 inhabitants in the cities, 1 for 11.599 in the country. 
Under Roumanian rule, the number of town doctors rose pro- 
gressively from 81 to 190, an increase of 134,57%. In the 
country, the figures rose from 394 to 678, being an increase of 
more than 72%, the ratio becoming 1 doctor for 5.183 town 
inhabitants and 1 doctor for 6.770 dwellers in the rural districts. 

The situation is similar as regards the increase in Transyl- 
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vania of the number of hospital staff doctors: before the Union, 
these numbered 181; in 1940, 503. This important figure is due 
to the creation of a certain number of new hospitals, as well as 
to the establishing of new specialized services in the existing hos- 
pitals. At the same time, new regulations were introduced con- 
cerning the selection of medical specialists. Probationary 
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courses were made compulsory, and competitive examinations 
were established. Thanks to these measures, the standard of 
ability of the specialized medical officers was greatly raised, 
while the work in the hospitals received a more forcible scien- 
tific impetus. This is proved by the large numbers of patients 
admitted to hospital, and also by the wealth of medical publica- 
tions originating from the Transylvania hospitals, and which 
reflect the intense scientific zeal of the specialized doctors. 

In the same way, all official medical posts can be obtained 
only after a qualifying examination, or as the result of a compe- 
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tition: this rule holds good for the circuit doctor, the district 
hygienist, the divisional doctor and the head municipal medical 
officer; the divisional hygienists are required to follow a special 
course of one year’s duration. 

b) Public Health (feminine) Workers. - Before the Union, 
the institution of Public Health auxiliaries was unheard of in 
Transylvania. Purely Roumanian in its essence, it was born of 
the needs peculiar to the Roumanian population, and it proved 
itself to be in the highest degree useful in educating the local 
inhabitants as to the methods of preventive medicine. In a 
general way, no organization in the pre-union Transylvania, 
apart from the Roumanian Association “ Astra’’, had similar 
aims; the Public Health Service itself was entirely ignorant of 
these problems, which it would have been incapable of solving, 
for the simple reason that the official doctors were not conver- 
sant with the different languages of the conglomeration of races 
of which Hungary was made up. 

Immediately after the Union, the first “ Institute for the 
Professional Training of Public Health Auxiliaries ’ was created 
at Cluj. Similar foundations later sprang up at Iassy, Bucarest 
and Timisoara. Thus, several groups of competent workers 
were placed at the disposal of the Preventive Medicine organi- 
zation. In Transylvania, 245 auxiliary health assistants took 
up work, the majority, in the rural areas, where they rendered the 
greatest service in improving public health conditions. It is 
interesting to mention that, among the auxiliary workers trained 
in the Roumanian institutions, are to be found many students of 
Magyar nationality, so that education in practical hygiene and 
public health has been carrried out simultaneously in the Rou- 
manian and in the Hungarian municipalities. 

c) Social welfare workers. ~ In order that the action taken in 
giving help to the physically and socially needy might be sys- 
tematic, an Institution for women welfare workers was esta- 
blished. These workers are destined in the first place to do ser- 
vice in the towns. Under the former Maygar domination, the 
problem of social welfare was never gone into, and it could not 
have been solved in the slightest degree. The post-war era, 
with so many new social problems and so many families in dire 
distress, not to mention the grave problem of unemployment, has 
caused serious concern to the Roumanian Authorities. 

With this end in view, several institutions were established 
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(Municipal and District Offices of Public Health Protection, 
Institutes for the Re-education of the mentally Backward, etc.) 
and their work was coordinated by a specialized organization, 
competent for this purpose: the Social Welfare Service, which 
asserted itself as the technical organ indispensable to the satisfac- 
tory solving of these problems. Altogether 16 Social Welfare 
Centres have been working in Transylvanian towns provided 
with the best organized services. 

d) Public Health officers. - Public Health Officers had been 
quite unheard of in Transylvania before the Union. In the 
former Kingdom, where this Corps had an older tradition, it 
revealed itself a valuable auxiliary to the medical profession in 
respect of preventive and curative measures to be applied 
locally. The Public Health Officer is an executive agent, 
entrusted with the duty of carrying out measures prescribed by 
the doctor in fighting epidemics, and also of applying certain 
Public Health regulations concerned with the general-health of 
the population, and the control of various commercial and indus- 
trial enterprises. 

In Transylvania, the number of these agents reached 583, 
of whom 16,werejin the cities and.567 inthe country. 

e) Midwives. - The care of expectant mothers and women 
during confinement was, under Hungarian domination, assured by 
midwives who were paid by the municipal authorities and whose 
professional training was quite inadequate. The Roumanian rule 
has endeavoured to improve the teaching of midwives, obliging 
them to attend courses first of one, then of two years, thus pro- 
viding them with real and practical knowledge. In addition, 
thegMinistry of Public Health paid from the State funds an 
appreciable number of midwives in the rural municipalities that 
were unable to meet such expenses, and which were, in conse- 
quence, deprived of the services of these specialized workers. 

The number of midwives practising in the whole of Transyl- 
vania before the Union was 1.820, a figure which rose to 2.546, 
for the most part in country districts, after the Union. 

f) Distribution of the Public Health Workers. - Under Hun- 
garian rule, the majority of the existing Public Health Staff 
worked in the towns, or in the districts of non-Roumanian popu- 
lation. The political criterion was thus applied even to the 
sphere of Public Health, and seriously prejudiced the Roumanian 
element of the population. 
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The Roumanian Government has endeavoured to amend as 
much as possible this unjust and harmful distribution, increasing 
at the same time the number of the workers adapted to local 
needs. Thus, in the district of Alba, the rural population 
of which numbered in 1918 some 194.353, almost all Rouma- 
nians, the total number of doctors was 8, a proportion of 
1 doctor for 24.294 inhabitants. The Roumanian authorities 
brought up to 25 the number of official doctors in this rural 
district, so that in 1940 the proportion was 1 doctor for 
7.207 inhabitants. 

In the district of Fagarash, the Hungarian rule had granted 
but 5 doctors to a rural population numbering 88.595, barely 
1 doctor for 17.719 inhabitants; while under Roumanian gover- 
nment, the number of doctors was raised to 14, the proportion 
becoming 1 doctor for 6.175 inhabitants. 

The Szekler districts themselves were not better treated 
from a medical point of view. Thus, the district of Odorhei, 
with a rural population of 113.929, possessed under Hungarian 
rule 7 doctors only, that is 1 doctor for 16.275 inhabitants. 
The Roumanian government raised to 12 the number of doctors, 
that is 1 doctor for 10.000 inhabitants. In the same way, for 
a rural population of 153.336 in the district of Trei-Scaune, 
there were before the Union 10 doctors (a doctor for 15.333 inha- 
bitants), while Roumanian Authority appointed to this same 
area 14 medical officers, giving the proportion of approximately 
1 for every 8.500 inhabitants. 

These examples might well be multiplied for all the districts 
of Transylvania. They prove, on the one hand, the particular 
solicitude of the Roumanian State for the needs of its rural 
population, and show on the other hand its perfect impar- 
tiality and great sense of justice, which have determined it to 
make no distinction between the purely Roumanian localities 
and those in which the Hungarians are predominant. 


B. - Public Health Centres for Preventive and Curative Treatment. 


The following shows the position with regard to institutions 
for preventive and remedial treatment in pre-war Transylvania, 
and the progress that has been realized in that sphere during 
the twenty years of Roumanian rule. 
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a) Hospitals. - Before the Union, there existed in Transyl- 
vania 13 general hospitals, 39 special hospitals and 17 hospitals 
with several specialized services. In 1940, there were 23 general 
hospitals, 84 special hospitals and 23 hospitals with several 
special services. During this same interval, the total number 
of beds for all the hospitals together had increased from 6.731 
to 13.467, indicating a 100 % progress. To this advance as 
regards hospital accommodation, must be added the great impro- 
vements in the installations, especially in the case of special 
hospitals, the capacity of which had considerably increased. 
They have been repaired or rebuilt, their equipment renewed, 
their medical appliances brought up to date, and completed so 
as to conform in ever way with modern requirements. 

b) Surgeries and Polyclinical ambulances. - Realizations in 
this field are a cause for pride to the Roumanian State, and for 
satisfaction to those who appreciate the great importance of 
those institutions. Surgeries and Polyclinical ambulances in 
town and country, apart from their importance as centres of 
curative treatment, constitute the centre of actively preventive 
measures in the fight against social diseases and epidemics, thus 
fufilling to a large extent.the purpose.of Preventive Medicine. 

Before the Union, in Transylvania, 24 such institutions were 
working in the rural, and 7 in the urban areas. Under Rouma- 
nian rule, the numbers became 81 for towns and 406 for the 
country, constituting so many centres well adapted for the solu- 
tion of the great Public Health problems. 

c) Hygiene Laboratories. - It is hard to understand why 
hygiene laboratories were almost completely neglected by the 
Hungarian rule. In the whole of Transylvania, before the 
Union, there existed only two analytical laboratories, which had 
to meet the scientific and diagnostic needs of the whole pro- 
vince. It is quite obvious that, under such conditions, the fight 
against infectious diseases had been deprived of the most pre- 
cious yet elementary means of investigation. 

During the twenty years of Roumanian government, the 
Public Health institutions have been endowed with a considerable 
number of well fitted laboratories, competent to carry out the 
most complicated chemical or bacteriological analyses. The 
number of hygiene laboratories has been raised to 13, that of 
special laboratories to 11, not taking into account the labora- 
tories of the University Clinics at Cluj, nor even those which 
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were connected with the various Public Health institutions. 

d) Institutions of Preventive Medicine. - A grave problem, 
which required a rapid solution, was that of Prophylaxis. The 
preventive medicine establishments existing before the Union 
were found to be quite inadequate and, judging from the manner 
in which they were run, they were more concerned with politics 
than social medicine. Before the Union, there were in Transyl- 
vania 10 establishments for preventive medicine kept up by the 
State, and 30 private institutions. Under Roumanian rule, the 
numbers became respectively 42 and 83. Of course, these esta- 
blishments could not be evenly distributed throughout the Pro- 
vince: they were situated in the most important centres, those 
precisely where the health education of the poor people and their 
welfare service left most room for improvement. 

e) Institutes for Applied Science. - No such Institutes existed 
under the Magyar rule. Under the direction of the Roumanian 
authority, the “ Institute for Hygiene and Public Health ’’ came 
into being at Cluj, as the central organ for research in the field 
of Public Health, and for the initiation of the various medical 
units and services scattered throughout the Transylvanian 
territory. The Staff of this Institute includes scientists of the 
highest competence, specialized in the problems of hygiene and 
public health. It displays immense activity in the field of 
science, as well as in that of the organization and development 
of the Public Health services. Moreover, it has guided, in so far 
as the technical side of the work is concerned, the curative 
treatment and prophylactic services in the whole of Transyl- 
vania, and it has contributed very largely to health propaganda 
by publishing and distributing documentary information. In 
addition, it has undertaken scientific investigations concerning 
the various branches of hygiene and preventive medicine, has 
established standardized methods for analyses carried out in the 
laboratories, has participated most efficiently in prophylactic 
measures and in the fight against epidemic and contagious 
diseases; finally, it has evolved schemes for the erecting of healthy 
buildings, for adducing proper water supplies, and for organizing 
other rational installations. 

Besides this initiatory activity, the Institute has also expen- 
ded considerable efforts in the direction of teaching, by organizing 
each year periodic classes of specialized lectures on practical 
hygiene and preventive medicine. Consequent on this teaching, 
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a large number of hygiene experts have been fitted for this work. 
Nomination to the posts of district and regional hygienist has 
been made conditional on the obtaining of a special diploma of 
specialized hygienist. 

Likewise at Cluj, a second institution of applied science has 
sprung up, under the name of “ Institute for the Study and Pro- 
phylaxis of Cancer’’. This Institute has been provided with 
the most up-to-date equipment for research concerning malignant 
tumours, and possesses a department for radium and radiothe- 
rapy, a section of morbid anatomy and a hospital and experi- 
mental department; it thus displays remarkable activity in all 
the fields concerned with the study and prevention of cancer. 

f) Maternity and Child Welfare Institutions. - The care of 
mothers and new born infants is one of the most urgent problems 
for Roumania. Under Roumanian rule, the number of women’s 
hospitals has increased. New schools for midwives have been 
created with a more complete syllabus. New centres for the 
care of infants have come into being and, in towns as well as in 
the country, a large number of child welfare institutions have 
been organized, intended to provide women (especially those 
living in the country, with instruction :as to the normal care and 
hygienic methods to be used in the up-bringing of young chil- 
dren. No stone was left unturned and considerable expendi- 
ture was agreed to in order to ensure the satisfactory working 
of these institutions. The large number of consultations given 
in the child welfare centres shows that thereby valuable means 
have been provided for fighting mortality among infants, while 
the great confidence of the population in the institution itself 
is, at the same time, proved by their assiduity. 

In the whole of Transylvania, maternity and child welfare 
centres existing before the Union scarcely numbered 6, while they 
were increased to 159 under Roumanian rule. 

g) Anti-rabies Centres and Sub-Centres. - Transylvania has 
always found itself in an unfavourable situation in regard to 
Rabies, by reason of the great number of sick dogs and wild ani- 
mals responsible for numerous victims amongst the population. 
Before the Union, not one single anti-rabies centre existed in the 
whole of Transylvania. In order to receive preventive treat- 
ment, patients had to be sent to Budapest. It is not surprising 
therefore if many went without any treatment, and if others 
sought advice only after considerable delay. 
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No sooner the Union proclaimed than an anti-rabies centre was 
set up at Cluj, while soon afterwards, in various towns of Transyl- 
vania, were established 15 sub-centres, ensuring early treatment 
at reduced cost. The setting up of these sub-centres, with their 
specialized medical staffs, affiliated to the anti-rabies centres of 
Cluj, Bucarest and Iassy, has made it possible to treat all cases 
under the best possible conditions, thus doing away with the 
grave imperfections of former times. 

h) Public Health Schools. - At the time of the Union, seven 
schools for midwives were the only institutions concerned with 
the training of an Auxiliary Staff for Public Health service. 
The number of these schools was quite inadequate, all the more 
so that a great many Roumanian municipalities had no mid- 
wives at their disposal, and that those who. were in practice had 
received a wholly insufficient training, having attended courses 
of 3 to 6 months’ duration only. 

From lack of better means, women during pregnancy and 
child-birth were attended to by midwives belonging to the sole 
school of “ experience ”’, and who had not received the slightest 
professional training. These gaps, so prejudicial to the health 
of both mother and child, were gradually filled, shortly after the 
Union, by the raising of the number of midwives’ schools from 7 
to 16, by improving the standard of professional training, by 
instituting one year, then two years’ courses, and lastly by giving 
better State remuneration to the district and municipal mid- 
wives. The younger generation of midwives trained under 
Roumanian rule has given proof that they possess sufficient 
knowledge to carry out their task successfully. At the same 
time, they prove to be valuable auxiliary helpers to medical men 
engaged in Public Health service in the country. 

Here shoud be recalled the existence of Social Welfare women 
workers, who played so useful a'part by acting as assistants to the 
midwives. Their Institute, founded immediately after the 
Union, was organized to comply with the most up-to-date requi- 
rements, and was supplied with everything necessary to the 
training of a “corps d’élite”. It has been placed under the 
technical direction of the ‘“ Institute of Hygiene and Public 
Health ’’, and has received considerable material help from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, which has enabled it to put into ope- 
ration an organization capable of meeting all the requirements 
of a model professional school. 
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It should be noted that the students, with but few exceptions, 
know the Magyar as well as the Roumanian languages, and this 
has enabled them to spread knowledge of elementary hygiene 
amongst Roumanian and Hungarian populations without dis- 
crimination. Moreover, numerous subjects of Magyar nationa- 
lity were to be found among the pupils of that school, the Rou- 
manian Government refusing, once again, to make the slightest 
distinction between racial groups. 

The above is a concise résumé of the achievements realized 
in the field of Public Health during the twenty years’ Roumanian 
authority in Transylvania. These achievements mark conside- 
rable progress, and by precise facts, easily verified, they give 
the lie to the biassed and ill-intentioned Hungarian propa- 
ganda. 

It is indeed impossible to deny that in the field of Public 
Health the Roumanian State has displayed the widest and most 
fruitful activity. It has given a vital impetus to the Public 
Health organization, putting it at the service of the total popu- 
lation of the province, and especially of the large rural masses, so 
neglected in the past from this point of view. As for preventive 
medicine, practically unknown under the Hungarian rule, it has 
received a most satisfactory and encouraging impetus. Apart 
from the daily routine activity of the medical corps, numerous 
large scale Health campaigns have been organized; thorough 
inquiries have been made into the essential questions of Public 
Health; while an energetic health propaganda has been conduc- 
ted and sustained in all classes of the population. 

In connexion with this last point, must be mentioned the 
activity of the cultural association “ Astra ’’ at Sibiu, which, 
by means of explanatory lectures for the popularization of 
medical knowledge, by organizing higher grade schools for the 
education of peasant folk, by numerous publications on medical 
and health subjects, by series of lectures on bio-political problems, 
has co-operated with the greatest efficiency in the work of 
health propaganda, and in that of instruction in hygiene, under- 
taken by the authorities. 

It is with the most legitimate satisfaction that one can con- 
template to-day the great work achieved in Transylvania in 
the field of Public Health: the framing of a programme adap- 
ted to local circumstances, the setting up of numerous modern 
institutions, the running in the best conditions of the whole 
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organization. The honour of having realized this fine achieve- 
ment belongs unquestionably to the medical profession of Rou- 
mania, few in number at the beginning, but imbued with the 
loftiest ideals, and constantly increasing by the addition of new 
elements trained in the Roumanian Universities, and first and 
foremost in the Upper Dacia University at Cluj. 


CHAPTER X 


SOCIAL INSURANCE 
1.- SociaL INSURANCE IN ROUMANIA BEFORE THE UNION. 


When Transylvania was united to the Kingdom of Roumania 
after the first World War, two systems of Social Insurance faced 
each other, both functioning in their respective provinces. They 
differed in the kinds of insurance, in the categories insured, in 
the allotment of charges among the factors of production, also in 
their financial and administrative structure. 

As regards the kinds of insurance, apart from insurance 
against illness and against industrial accidents, which was 
common to both provinces, it is only in the Old Roumanian 
Kingdom that a vast system of Age and Invalidity insurance was 
in force. In Transylvania, miners were the only ones to benefit 
from Life insurance, and also from a more extensive system of 
pensions, since even the claims of descendants from the deceased 
insured were taken into consideration. The Life insurance for 
independent agriculturists, recently introduced in Hungary, 
had not as yet been instituted in Transylvania before the 
Union. 

In Transylvania, on the basis of Law XIX of 1907, insurances 
against illness were effected by regional autonomous Mutualities 
(Artisans’ pay-offices) and by certain Mutualities organized 
in connexion with various establishments (Enterprises’ pay- 
offices). Insurance against industrial accidents was under the 
care of an Insurance Provincial Institute, the head office of 
which was at Budapest. 

Autonomous pay-offices, without any connecting link, wor- 
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ked in connexion with various mining establishments (Miners’ 
fraternal pay-offices) and, up to the Union, were concerned with 
both Life and Sickness insurances. Insurance against accidents 
-—— industrial accidents or others — was part of the general sys- 
tem of Sickness insurance as regards those insured with the 
Miners’ paying-offices. 

One fact deserves to be mentioned: however imperfect the 
Transylvanian miners’ insurance system may seem, both because 
of the lack of continuity in the insurance when the insured 
shifted from one firm to another, and of the financial weakness 
inherent in autonomous Mutualities restricted to one company; 
still, it realized a model scheme of a unique and simple orga- 
nization of the whole system of grants, and of allotment of 
financial charges. This model system should henceforth stand 
as an example towards which must tend the efforts to unify 
the Roumanian system of Social Insurance, and the national 
institutions of other countries. 


2. - MODIFICATIONS EFFECTED IN BOTH SYSTEMS AFTER THE 
UNION!) AND BEFORE) THEIR. UNIFICATION. 


It was not possible immediately after the Union to unify the 
two insurance systems, nor was it necessary. For the simulta- 
neous working during a certain time of systems organically 
different, with prolonged administrative experience, facilitates 
acomparative study, of great value in view of profitable 
reforms. 

The old systems continued in force, with a few modifica- 
tions necessary for their adaptation to the new order of things. 
Moreover, soon after the Union, and before the unification, a few 
important additions were made to the Transylvanian insurance 
system by Decree No XIX (1919) of the Directing Council of 
the province. 

This Decree foresaw the extension of the various modalities 
of the insurance system, in case of sickness or of labour accidents, 
to agricultural workers, as well as to all the officials in private 
industrial or commercial enterprises. Thus, immediately after 
the Union, the Transylvanian insurance system was extended to 
almost all categories of salaried workers, no account being taken 
of the amount of their salary. On the other hand, also according 
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to the same Decree, miners were incorporated (as regards Sick- 
ness insurance) in the insurance system of the other salaried 
workers: they were attached to the regional pay-offices, the only 
ones that continued to work, and forsook the Enterprises and 
Miners’ pay-offices. Life insurance continued to be in the 
hands of the Mutualities of the mining enterprises, but the 
funds of those Mutualities were taken over by the adminis- 
tration of the regional pay-offices. 

Extending the Sickness and Accident insurance to the sala- 
ried agriculturists, the Directing Council gave up Life insu- 
rance for the independent agriculturists: it had but recently 
been put in operation in Hungary. 

It was necessary not to delay too long the unification of the 
various systems of Social Insurance in operation in the various 
provinces, in order to avoid changes of system when the salaried 
workers passed from one region to another, and above all in 
order to unify the financial charges imposed upon the various 
insurance units for all the enterprises in all parts of the country. 
Ji happened however that the devaluation of the currency, which 
began soon after the end of the War, threw serious obstacles in 
the way of unification. The grouping. of insurance systems 
implied not only adapting to the most favourable type the 
conditions of insurance in force in the various regions, but also 
enlarging existing conditions. After the first World War, the 
protection of salaried labour already stood out as one of the 
first duties of every State. 

But enlarging the insurance conditions meant an important 
increase in the charges for industrial production, and for all 
enterprises, whatever their nature. Now, the crisis in produc- 
tion occurring at the same time as the devaluation (although 
not so marked in Roumania as in other countries), would have 
justified a tendency to postpone a reform capable of increasing 
social charges. It seemed necessary to wait for a period of rela- 
tive monetary stability to readjust the insured workers’ sub- 
scriptions, and to place on a healthy basis the reserve funds indis- 
pensable for the guaranteeing of the pensions. All the more so 
as devaluation had rendered necessary a series of measures for 
adapting insurance conditions to the increasing cost of living 
and as, for the purpose of continuing the payment of industrial 
accidents pensions to those ensured with the Provincial Institute 
of Budapest and living in Transylvania, the Roumanians had 
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not received the necessary portion of the capital possessed by 
that Institute (1). 

It was thought, at first, that the period of devaluation would 
be of short duration, and that it would be possible to proceed 
without much delay with the unification of the insurance systems 
and with their establishment on a sound financial basis. But, 
the devaluation period being protracted, unification was delayed 
until 1933, whereas the reform and enlargement of the pensions 
system did not take place until 1938. 

Meanwhile, as a result of successive modifications, the insu- 
rance systems of the various provinces had become much more 
similar both as regards insured risks and the various categories 
of insured workers. Thus, on the one hand, the insurance 
conditions of the Old Kingdom were extended to Transylvania 
and, on the other hand, the officials in private enterprises were 
included in the insurance system of the Old Kingdom. Since 
1932, the salaried agriculturists of Transylvania have the benefit 
of an optional insurance, until such time as it is possible to realize 
for all land workers, independent or not, a large system of insu- 
rances allowing, in the first place, of the suitable organization 
of medical assistance. 

The pensions system for the miners of Transylvania was uni- 
fied: instead of having different and varying pay-offices for the 
workers of the different mining enterprises, a system with uni- 
form conditions was created, as was also a single Mutuality. 
This institution offered greater financial soundness and facili- 
tated the continuation of the insurance policies when the insu- 
red workers passed from one enterprise to another. 

The way the mathematical reserves were invested during the 
‘War, the lack of readjustment of the insurance rates to the 
increased cost of living, and above all the lessened number of 
active subscribers as compared with the number of pensioners 
in certain mining enterprises: all those factors had brought about 
a precarious condition for certain of those pensions pay-offices, 
and their unification had become imperative as being the only 
means of establishing a more powerful Mutuality. 

As regards the administrative organization, in order to get 
those concerned to share in the management and control of the 
Insurance pay-offices, the Managing Committees composed of 


(1) The liabilities represented by the pensions payable before the 
Union were assessed at 5.000.000 gold crowns. 
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employers and insured workmen, and which had been suspended 
in Hungary during the War, were re-established in Transylvania. 


3. - ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION OF THE INSTITUTE 
OF SociAL INSURANCE. 


It was in 1933 that the organic unification of the insurance 
systems was at last accomplished, bringing about before all a 
far simpler administrative organization. 

The Roumanian Unification Law includes all insured risks 
(sickness, accidents, maternity, invalidity, old age, death) and 
establishes a one-risk insurance: that of incapacity for work, 
whatever the cause. Its general scheme is as follows: the. pay- 
ment of one single premium gives right to a series of insurances 
recognized by one single institution representing one single 
Mutuality. This simple and ideal form of organization has had 
however to undergo several amendments in the unification sys- 
tem of 1933. Some were imposed by certain special needs, 
others were the consequence of some. preparatory attempts, 
with a view to perfecting the system. 

For the whole of the country, a unique Mutuality has been 
created: it is managed by the “ Central Social Insurance Pay- 
Office ’’, and assumes all risks, whatever their nature. In the 
case of Life insurance, risks are much better compensated by a 
unique Mutuality. On the contrary, insurance for medical care 
and for money grants in case of death or of temporary disable- 
ment, also the controlling of the grants allotments, are more 
easily effected by regional pay-offices, covering a smaller terri- 
tory, but possessing a sufficient number of members. That is 
why the Unification Law has imposed for those risks — called . 
the allotment risks — autonomous regional Mutualities, but 
with only one Mutuality per district. Moreover, in order to 
guarantee the soundness of the financial system by a larger com- 
pensation of the risks insured by the various regional pay- 
offices, a common compensation Fund has been instituted and, 
in order to manage this Fund, the Central Social Insurance Pay- 
Office has become a federative organization of the regional pay- 
offices. It follows in the first place that the paying-offices which 
in the course of the year cannot meet their commitments with 
their own resources, whether it be exceptionally, or as the result 
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of local unfavourable circumstances, have the possibility of 
being helped by this Fund. It follows also that this Fund must 
bear the expenses of providing the necessary moneys, and grant 
the pay-offices advances, for the purpose of completing their ins- 
tallations and the sanitary appliances which they need. 

In order to insure the participation of the various categories 
in the administration and control of the insurance institutions, 
Committees of management and Committees of censure have 
been instituted in connexion with those pay-offices. In these 
Committees, the insured workers and the contributing employers 
are equally represented. 

On the basis of the Unification Law, a series of regional paying- 
offices: have been established in Transylvania; their locations 
are: 1) Alba-Iulia, 2) Arad, 3) Brasov, 4) Cluj, 5) Dej, 6) Deva, 
7) Lugoj, 8) Oradea-Mare, 9) Petrosani, 10) Resitza, 11) Satu- 
Mare, 12) Sibiu, 13) Sighisoara, 14) Targu-Muresh and 15)Timi- 
soara. 


4. - INSURANCE, CONDITIONS, IN. THE |UNIFICATION Law. 


By unifying the organization system, it has been rendered 
possible to make a general examination of the system of Insu- 
rance conditions, and to improve it rationally. The new Insti- 
tution has naturally placed medical assistance in the front rank. 
The law of 1933 has given the insured a right to medical care 
without any time limit, as in all other national systems (1). 
This right has been extended to the members of the insured 
workers’ families, especially in cases of Tuberculosis. Special 
attention has been given to mechano-therapeutics and to pro- 
fessional re-education, thus realizing an effective step in the pre- 
vention of invalidity. 

The reform of the pensions system was deferred, in 1933, in 
order to render possible the rational solution of the problem of 
the reserves necessary for their guarantee. A slight improve- 
ment was however effected: the insurance conditions in cases 
of professional sickness or in cases of accidents not attribuable to 
labour were made identical with those obtaining in case of indus- 


(1) According to the Hungarian Law XIX, 1907 (§ 50 & 59) the insu- 
rance was responsible for medical treatment during 26 weeks at most, 
of which 4 weeks maximum in hospital. 
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trial accidents. The pensions problem was taken up again in 
1938 and then received a more adequate solution. For this 
purpose, the pensions were calculated in proportion to the salaries, 
according to a decreasing percentage which, for prolonged pay- 
ments, could attain 90% of the insured salaries in the case of 
lowest salaries, and 50% for the highest category. Old age pen- 
sions were also instituted starting from a certain age, and not 
taking into account the invalidity pensions; also a pension in 
favour of the descendants of the deceased insured. It was also 
decided to maintain the more favourable system of pensions for 
accidents or professional sickness which linked up the amount 
‘of the pension with that of the most recent salary, as well as 
with the degree of disablement. A reduced pension was kept 
up in favour of those who, having passed a certain age, still 
continue to work. 

The system of payments for the purpose of completing the 
reserve funds was improved to a certain extent; so was the mode 
of investing those reserves with a view to guaranteeing them, and 
in order to get the provident institution started. 

The problem was to be reconsidered and solved as completely 
as possible, in successive stages, as well-as the improvement in 
the pensions system. But the recent World War has caused 
another full stop in the efforts to improve and complete the insu- 
rance system. It has prevented Roumania from completing 
the equipment necessary for a good medical organization, which 
is the main object of every insurance system. The temporary 
separation of the territories in Northern Transylvania from the 
rest of the country, and the consequent modifications of the 
districts corresponding to the various regional pay-offices, have 
produced serious disturbances in the Insurance Administration 
and in the firmness of its financial system. 


5, - BUILDING AND FITTING UP PROGRAMME. 


In spite of the difficulties which arose after the first World 
War, the Roumanian Insurance Institution has struggled on and 
it has succeeded in completing the necessary number of buil- 
dings for the setting up of constantly improving medical ser- 
vices. 

We shall now indicate, as regards Transylvania, the most 
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important realizations in that field from the first World War 
until 1944. 

Up to the attachment of Transylvania to Roumania, the 
artisans’ insurance paying-offices, functioning according to Hun- 
garian Law No XIV (1891), modified by Law XIX (1907), utili- 
zed, mainly for the administrative needs, their own buildings in 
the following towns: Caransebesh, Cluj, Dej, Deva, Sighet, 
Miercurea-Ciuc, Sibiu and Timisoara. At the time of the mone- 
tary stabilization, those buildings were valued at the total sum 
of 13.132.100 lei. Better provided in this respect were the 
Fraternal paying-offices of the Miners (Bruderladen) which were 
functioning in connexion with various enterprises, in accordance 
with the Mining Law of May 23rd, 1854. They possessed buil- 
dings in the following localities: Resitza, Anina, Petrosani, 
Lupeni, Petresti, Uioara, Rosia-Montana, Calan, Brad, Hune- 
doara, Sacardmb, Ocna Sugatag, Derna, Brusturi, Budoi, Cos- 
tini and Copalnic. These Fraternal pay-offices also had bathing 
establishments at Cugir and Danesti, besides the hospitals and 
first-aid services with beds at Uioara, Brad, Petrosani, Vulcan, 
Lupeni, Baia-Mare, Derna, Anina and Ghelar. These buildings 
were valued altogether at the sum of 23.536.700 lei. 

After the Union, the need for buildings was gradually satis- 
fied, as well as their adaptation to the requirements of the insured ; 
the successive steps of these improvements were as follows: 

In 1925, the Institution acquired a building at Alba-Iulia for 
a first-aid service and for the administration department, and 
another one at Brasov which, after the subsequent construction 
of a special building for administrative services and a Polyclinic, 
was only used as a dispensary for tubercular cases. 

In 1927, the Institution acquired a building at Resitza. It 
was adapted to the needs of the administration, the dispensary 
and a first-aid service, pending the construction of a ‘hospital. 
The former premises of the Miners’ pay-office were used for a 
medical laboratory. For the requirements of the Institution, a 
building was secured at Targu-Muresh, where important arran- 
gements were made in 1930-32. In the same way, a building 
was procured at Nasaud, one at Satu-Mare, and a first-aid service 
was built at Ferdinand (in the Severin district), on a ground 
given by the “ Titan-Nadrag-Calan ”’ Society. 

In 1928, grounds were acquired at Cluj, where in 1934 a building 
was constructed for administrative requirements and for a Poly- 





Sanatorium for tuberculous patients at Toria, Trei-Scaune. 
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clinic: the old premises were used for a medical laboratory. The 
Institution also bought a building at Gheorgheni to turn it into 
a dispensary. 

In 1929, two pieces of land were bought at Brasov: on the one 
was erected in 1934-35 a building for administrative and poly- 
clinic requirements, on the other began in 1939 the construction 
of alarge hospital. At Petrosani, a building was secured for a 
dispensary and a pharmacy. Three other buildings were pur- 
chased at Reghin, Toplitza and Odorhei for first-aid services, and. 
grounds at Chinari for the founding of a sanatorium. 

In 1930, the Institution had a house built at Petrosani, on 
grounds donated by the Petrosani Society for administrative and 
polyclinic requirements, while at Arad it bought a piece of land, 
on which, in 1939-40, it had a house built for the same purpose. 

In 1932, at Brasov, two plots of land were bought for the pur- 
pose of building district dispensaries, and at Bucea (Cluj dis- 
trict) a house was procured to be used as a Rest Home. 

In 1933, at Arad, premises are secured for a district dispensary 
and a first-aid service with beds. 

In 1934, a hospital was built at Brad on the grounds of the 
Fraternal paying-office of the miners. 

In 1936, a plot of land was bought from the municipal autho- 
rities at Timisoara, on which, in 1937-1940, a building was erected 
for administration and a polyclinic, the former building being 
given up to a district dispensary. <A hospital is begun at Resitza 
and finished in 1942-44. 

In 1937, at Dej, a plot of land was bought, on which a house 
was built for administration offices and for medical services. 
Other buildings were purchased at Sighisoara, Orsova and 
Sfantu-Gheorghe to lodge dispensaries. 

In 1939, at Oradea, another building was procured, and the 
following year the construction of a polyclinic was begun. A 
new hospital was built at Baia-Mare, the former premises being 
fitted up for administrative offices and a polyclinic. 

In 1940, the hospital at Petrosani was transformed and its 
capacity increased. The Petrosani Society built a hospital at 
Lupeni and placed it at the disposal of the Institution which 
completed its outfit. At Zalau, a house was bought to be used 
as a medical dispensary. 

In 1941, the “« Mica ”’ Society presented the Insurance with a 
sanatorium at Brad: the necessary work is now going on to fit 
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it for its purpose. A building is procured at Sebesh for a medical 
dispensary. 

Thus, in the course of these last 25 years, a sum of 290.330.000 
lei has been invested in those various buildings in Transylvania, 
not taking into account much more important investments in 
connexion with the building of the hospital at Resitza, and 
which were effected at an exceptional time. This programme 
is therefore ten times vaster than the one which materialized 
before 1918 in Transylvania, during a longer period, and one 
of normal industrial development. The effort of the Rouma- 
nian Social Insurance System, and the sacrifices accepted by 
the various undertakings with a view to the fulfilment of that 
programme, are the more praiseworthy as they have to face the 
Serious economic difficulties of our time. 


6. - THE MODERNIZATION OF MEDICAL SERVICES 


a) Special services. - The structures effected by the Social 
Insurances in various labour centres aimed in the first place at 
improving the group. medical’ service, which requires special 
accommodation rationally disposed and equipped. 

After the improvement of medical assistance in the indus- 
trial centres, came the foundation of first-aid clinics with spe- 
cialized medical men, and services equipped as much for the 
purpose of diagnosis as for that of special treatment. The 
improving of the Dental Service by the creation of special ser- 
vices for dental treatment and even for the making of dentures, 
also the use of dental motor ambulances, the fitting up of labo- 
ratories for medical and bacteriological analyses, the providing of 
apparatus for radioscopy and radiotherapy and other appliances 
necessary for efficient treatment: all these points are being fol- 
lowed up with perseverance. Apart from the services of stoma- 
tology, radiology and bacteriology, other special services — sur- 
gery, ophtalmology, dermatology, venereal diseases and urology, 
neurology, physiotherapy — are successively established in labour 
centres, as well.as services of preventive medicine and indus- 
trial hygiene. 

In comparison with the six localities (Arad, Cluj, Sibiu, 
Oradea, Satu-Mare and Timisoara) where the Artisans’ pay- 
offices had in 1914 certain specialized services, 38 in number, in 
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comparison also with the few services of certain paying-offices, 
of enterprises or miners, 158 specialized services were functioning 
in Transylvania as early as 1940 (not including the 22 services 
of general medicine), namely: 20 of stomatology, 16 of radiology, 
19 of surgery, 5 of ophtalmology, 19 of dermatology and 
venereal diseases, 16 of gynecology, prenatal hygiene and obste- 
trics, 14 of oto-rhino-laryngology, 15 of puericulture, 5 of neu- 
rology, 8 of physical treatment, 9 laboratories. In connexion 
with the various regional offices, there were also some special 
services of preventive medicine and industrial hygiene. 


b) Medical personnel. - If the number of medical men con- 
nected with the regional offices has increased after the Union of 
Transylvania with Roumania, if on the other hand the average 
number of insured. per doctor has become lower from year to 
year, the fact is due to the more comprehensive service by the 
use of specialists, and to the creation of services for the pur- 
pose of special treatments. 

The following Table shows, for the period from 1923 to 1930, 
the number of medical men, of insured per doctor (1), of con- 
sultations and prescriptions,as regards the insured in the labour 
centres. 


1923 1925 1927 1929 1930 
No of doctors. 625 651 ~~ 650 661 657 
No of insured 
per doctor.... 614 594 580 540 490 
No of consul- 
tations ....... 1.438.541 1.528.095 1.869.322 1.918.782 1.810.922 


No of prescrip- 
tions dispensed 
in the pharm. : 


Office pharm. 298.991 562.785 830.558 1.223.773 1.246.013 
Private pharm, 87.246 150.086 84.482 79.154 68.222 


These figures show that the insured have more and more 
recourse to the doctors and consult them at an earlier stage of 
their illness, thus helping to prevent invalidity through sickness. 


c) Pharmaceutical assistance.- As regards the pharmaceu- 
tical service, we may observe that as from 1920, when a stock 


(1) This refers to the average number of insured. We must also 
take into account the members of their families, which also enjoy the 
privileges of the medical service. 
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of drugs was created at Sibiu by the Transylvanian paying- 
offices, the dispensaries of all the labour centres began to have 
their pharmacy. This did not prevent the insured from getting 
the prescribed medicines from private pharmacies. 34 pharma- 
cies belonging to the Offices were functioning in 1940 in the fol- 
lowing places: Alba-Iulia, Arad, Anina, Beiush, Brad, Brasov, 
Baia-Mare, Orsova, Petrosani, Cluj, Carei, Caransebesh, Cugir, 
Deva, Dej, Fagarash, Ferdinand, Hunedoara, Lugoj, Lupeni, 
Mediash, Oradea-Mare, Orsova, Petrosani, Jimbolia, Resitza, 
Sf. Gheorghe, Satu-Mare, Sighet, Sibiu, Sebesh, Sighisoara, 
Targu-Muresh, Timisoara, Turda and Zarnesti. 

The purchasing of the medicines direct from the makers, and 
their distribution among the pharmacies belonging to the Offices 
had as its purpose not only a possible economy (between 1919 
and 1938, medicines represented on an average 32 % of the 
total liabilities of the insurances against sickness), but also the 
guarantee of the quality and purity of the medicines prescribed 
for the patients. 


d) Phthisiological Service. - A most particular care of the 
Roumanian Social Insurance system has been to develop the 
phthisiological service. In spite of the principle of unity in the 
contributions as edicted by the Unification Law, a modification 
of that law created in 1938 a particular Fund, fed by special con- 
tributions, for the purpose of treating consumptive patients and 
especially of obtaining dispensaries and sanatoria. 

In the place of a few restricted services specialized in the 
care of consumptives, which were functioning in 1914 for the 
benefit of the Artisans’ pay-offices and only in the towns of 
Arad, Targu-Muresh, Mediash, Satu-Mare, and Timisoara, dis- 
pensaries adapted for the treatment of Tuberculosis were suc- 
cessively established in the following 17 places: Alba-Iulia, Arad, 
Tarnaveni, Brasov, Deva, Lugoj, Petrosani, Resitza, Sibiu, 
Sighisoara, Mediash, Timisoara, Cluj, Oradea-Mare, Satu-Mare, 
Baia-Mare and Targu-Muresh. Moreover, a sanatorium of 200 
beds was founded at Brad in Transylvania, and in 1939-40 the 
“ League for the fight against Tuberculosis ’”’ advanced a sum of 
thirty millions lei to finance the construction of another sana- 
torium at Marila. A plot of land and a house have been bought 
at Chinari for the construction of a sanatorium: pending its 
completion, the building is utilized as a resting place. The hos- 
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pital at Vulcan is now transformed into a sanatorium for con- 
sumptives. 


e) Expenses due to medical treatment. - The cost of medical 
treatment (including doctors, medicines, the stay in hospital, 
sanatorium, maternity, institutes of mechano-therapy and of 
professional re-education, treatment in the climate of bathing 
resorts, the furnishing of dentures and of medical accessories), 
increases from year to year, as well as its percentage in the 
list of charges borne by the Sickness Fund. This fact shows the 
predominating care which has been given to this Foundation, 
after the Union; for while in 1914 the cost of medical care did 
not exceed 20 % of the total expenses of the artisanal Offices 
and 26 % of the total charges, after the Union that proportion 
rose to 33 % in 1919 and reached 47 % in 1925, this being due to 
the laying in stock a large amount of drugs in that year. It then 
remained stationary at 35 % or thereabouts. 


In the preceding pages, we have endeavoured to make clear 
the essential aims of the Social Insurance Institution in Tran- 
sylvania, in the period following the union. of that, province to 
Roumania. While giving some of the most characteristic details, 
we have tried to show how this institution has in difficult times 
fulfilled all its obligations with determination. 

Thus have been completed, with method and perseverance, the 
timid undertakings started before the Union, and in so doing has 
been shown our regard for that care and solicitude, which it is 
right and proper that every workman should receive. 
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